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No one can fail to be struck with the increased interest taken 
in the critical study of the Bible during the last few years. More 
pressing than the question, What think ye of Christ? is that 
other question, What think ye of the Bible?—more pressing, 
because upon the answer given to the latter depends so largely 
that to be given to the former. Partly as result and partly as 
cause of this increased interest, there has grown up what has 
been called the higher criticism of the Bible, by which expression 
is meant not so much a study of the accepted text as a study of 
the books themselves, their authenticity and genuineness, along 
with the investigation of the far deeper problem of revelation 
and inspiration in general. 

The old criticism (of course the word “criticism” is used here 
with its original meaning of “ examination”) accepted the Bible 
for what was claimed for it; it had only to discover what it 
means as it stands. It was a study of texts, illustrated by refer- 
ences to geography, history and other branches, very much after 
the manner of the International Series of Bible Lessons used in 
so many Sunday schools. The basis of all its work was that the 
Bible is a sacred book, that we have it in its correct form, and 
that our duty is merely to ascertain what it means. It is the 
correctness of these assumptions that the higher criticism calls 
into question. 

But not alone to the Scriptures has this method of study been 
applied. It has been used, very successfully, in the investiga- 
tion of Assyrian, Babylonian and Egyptian history; in the solu- 
tion of the problem of the authorship of the Homeric poems; and 
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in many another field of antiquarian research. Moreover, the 
method of this criticism is merely that of common sense and 
thorough study. It is the same method as that employed in 
geology, astronomy and all other sciences in which the results 
depend not so much upon direct testimony as upon circumstantial 
evidence. Many striking illustrations of its application in scien- 
tific work will suggest themselves to all— none more so than 
those derived from an investigation of the antiquity of man as 
shown by the presence in geological deposits of human bones and 
implements. 

Yo take a few examples from the Bible as illustrations of the 
method of this new science. We may say “this new science,” 
for it is only within the last few years that Bible students have 
—- owing to the discovery of fresh records, the advance in archex- 
ological research, and so on — possessed a foundation whereon to 
build. More than that, the spirit of fair and honest criticism is 
of very recent birth. Credulity and superstition have but 
lately given way to an honest desire to know the truth in Bible 
matters. But to return. 

It was at one time universally believed that Moses was the 
author of the entire Pentateuch. But we read in the Pentateuch, 
“And the Canaanite was then in the land.” This must have 
been written, then, after the Canaanite had been driven out of 
the land. In Moses’ time, however, he had not yet been driven 
out. Again, “This man Moses was meek above all the men that 
were upon the face of the earth ” —a sentence which is not very 
likely to have been written by Moses himself. Still less likely 
was he to have written the detailed account of his own death. 
Again, there are in the Pentateuch the distinct traces of two 
separate records; and there are references to customs and condi- 
tions of life which we know did not exist in the time of Moses. 
On these and other grounds the higher criticism says definitely 
that Moses could not have written the entire Pentateuch. 

Let us now consider what the Bible becomes when viewed in 
this new light, and wherein our former conceptions of revelation 
and inspiration will be changed. In reference to inspiration it is 
scarcely necessary to say that there can be only three theories 
upon the subject: First, that of verbal inspiration, which is, that 
every word of the Bible is infallibly correct, the direct revelation 
of God’s will. This theory is now almost entirely discarded. 
Indeed, it cannot be maintained for an instant, for this if for no 
other reason, that there are in existence no original documents, 
and infallibility has never been claimed for revisers, copyists or 
translators. Second, the theory of “sense” inspiration, as it 
may be called. This is, that although the actual words may not 
always be free from error, the general sense or tenor of the Bible 
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1s plain, and it is in this sense the word of God. But is, the 
general sense, or tenor, always plain? We know that it is not, 
that commentators and churches have continually been at vari- 
ance as to its meaning. To be at all satisfactory, according to 
this second theory, the Bible must have an infallible expounder. 
This is the position of the church of Rome. She says, in effect: 
“In this mazy labyrinth there must needs be an infallible guide, 
and I am that guide. God has given to me the custody of the 
sacred records; I will announce to the world the interpretation 
thereof.” Romanists are, therefore, free from the difficulties that 
beset Protestants in this matter. Third, the theory held by 
Unitarians and others who call themselves liberal Christians; 
which is that the study of the Bible is to be carried on as is that 
of other similar books—in a spirit of seriousness, even reverence, 
but yet according to the recognized canons of literary criticism. 

Let us now turn to our subject proper, the new. view of the 
Bible. We must of course clearly understand what is the ld or 
orthodox view as to the authorship of the various Biblical books. 
Leaving out minor parts we may say that it is this. As to the 
Old Testament: the first five books (called collectively the Pen- 
tateuch) were written by Moses; the Psalms, wholly or partly by 
David; Proverbs, by Solomon ; and the prophetical and certain 
other books, by the men whose names they respectively bear. 
As to the New Testament: the several gospels were written by 
the evangelists; the Acts of the Apostles, by Luke; the epistles, 
unless otherwise stated, by Paul; while the Apocalypse, or Reve- 
lation, is the work of St. John. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett in his book, “The Three Stages of a 
Bible’s Life,” writes thus : — 


In the life of a Bible there are three stages. In the first stage it is 
coming into being as a nation’s literature. In the second stage it be- 
comes a divine revelation, or its equivalent. In the third stage it 
becomes literature again, this time part of the world’s literature. In its 
first stage it is simply books; in its second it is the Bible, the sacred 
book, ‘‘ the Holy Scriptures”’; in its third stage it becomes simply books 
again. In its first stage it is known to be the words of men; in its 
second it is sometimes thought to be the very word of God; in its third 
it is recognized again as the words of men. The first is the age of its 
writers; the second, the age of its believers or worshippers; the third, 
the age of its critics and truest appreciators. The first stage is apt to 
be very long: tlfe Bibles of some nations have been a thousand years and 
more in coming into being. The second, that of its worshippers, is apt 
to be still longer: the religions of Buddha and Confucius, for instance, 
are each nearly twenty-five hundred years old, and each of these rests 
upon a sacred book. The third stage lasts as long as the world con- 
tinues to be interested in the book.” 


There are many illustrations of the truth of these words; for 
example, the sacred books of the Hindoos, the Vedas and The 
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Tripitakas; the Zendavesta of the ancient Persians; the Classics 
of Confucius. The Koran of the Mohammedan world is in one 
respect an exception to this general rule; for, although it con- 
tains many old Arab sayings and. legends, yet it sprang at one 
bound from the brain of Mohammed. In its initial stage, there- 
fore, the Koran closely resembles that strange product of our 
time, the Mormon Bible. In the last two stages, however, it is 
like the other sacred books of the world. Now, the correctness 
of the general statement just quoted, namely, that there are three 
eras in a Bible’s life, is acknowledged by every one as to all 
Bibles except his own. His own is a book apart, a sacred book. 
« All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 

Let us now try to trace the growth of the Old Testament. 
Moses lived about thirteen hundred years before Christ. Books 
to have been written by him must have been written, therefore, 
about that time. As a matter of fact, there were no sacred writ- 
ings of the Hebrews at that time, or even in the time of David, 
who lived two hundred fifty years thereafter. At the latter date, 
that is, B. C. 1050, there were only a few war songs, legends, 
church hymns and other somewhat fugitive compositions. Pass- 
ing over four hundred fifty years from David’s age, we come 
to one of the turning-points of Jewish history, the Babylonish 
captivity; the people of Israel being taken from their own land 
to dwell as captives beside the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. But 
in the centuries which immediately preceded the captivity, there 
had arisen those wonderful men, the prophets. (The office of 
the prophets, it is hardly necessary to say, was not so much to 
foretell future events as to reprove the people for their idolatry 
and general wickedness.) Contemporaneously with the prophets 
there had arisen historians somewhat akin to them; the collectors 
of material for future histories. At first the legends, proverbs 
and traditions had been preserved only orally. But by about the 
year 600 B.C., the date of the captivity, there had been collected a 
vast mass of traditional and legendary history, proverbs, psalms, 
hymns and other literary matter, which matter was, by this time, 
largely in writing. It was, however, not regarded as sacred, not 
selected or arranged. Still less was it collected to form one 
book. 

Captivity may act in one of two ways upon a people; it may 
crush out or it may strengthen the national life, with all implied 
therein. The result depends upon the fibre of the race and the 
nature of the captivity. The Babylonian captivity acted upon 
the children of Israel in the latter way; it ennobled, purified, 
strengthened them. “By the waters of Babylon they sat down 
and wept; they could not sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 
They hung their harps on the willows in the midst thereof.” 
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But there can be no captivity of the mind; and these exiles had 
behind them their wondrous history bright with the light from 
Sinai and the pillar of fire, and betore them that promised day 
when their seed should be in number as the sand on the seashore 
and as the stars in heaven for multitude. 

It was during this era that there arose the three great proph- 
ets — Jeremiah, the prophet of the gathering gloom; Ezekiel, of 
the midnight darkness just before the dawn; and Isaiah, of the 
coming day. But still there was no Bible, as we understand 
that word. There was a national literature ; there was no collec- 
tion, or canon, of sacred books. At last the term of exile came 
to anend. Cyrus granted to all who so desired permission to 
return to their native land. There ensued two great migrations, 
somewhat like the exodus of old. Of these the second had for 
leader Ezra, called “the scribe or writer,” a new name; and he 
brought with him “the law of Moses,” which he read to the 
people “beside the water-gate of the city.” In the eighth 
chapter of Nehemiah we thus read : — 

All the people gathered themselves together as one man into the 
street that was before the water-gate; and they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe, to bring the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the law before the 
congregation both of men and women, and all that could hear with 
understanding, upon the first day of the seventh month. . . . And Ezra 
opened the book in the sight of all the people —for he was above all the 
people; and when he opened it, all the people stood up; and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people answered Amen, 
Amen, with lifting up their hands; and they bowed their heads and 
worshipped the Lord, with their faces towards the ground. 

This event, it has well been said, was the virtual beginning of 
the Jewish church. The political power of Israel had died 
away; the splendor of the reign of Solomon was a thing of the 
far-distant past. Israel, except at rare intervals, was henceforth 
a conquered people. But there now sprang up a spiritual life, to 
take the place of the old political life. From this day forward 
the law began to mould the nation. The early religion had been 
largely idolatrous, as is very obvious. The ancient battle-cry 
was that Jehovah is the god above all others, “our god”; the 
surrounding nations, however, having their own gods, into whose 
worship the Hebrews were ever wont to fall. This was the 
say, 450 B. C.—the 
Hebrews worshipped one God. The old idolatry had been left 
behind in Babylon, along with the ten tribes, who would not 
return. Those who did return were the Puritans of that day, the 
zealous servants of the one God Jehovah. 

The question now arises: What was this “law of Moses” 
which Ezra read? We do not know with absolute certainty, but 
it was probably the Pentateuch, or first five books of our Bible, 
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still called the books of Moses, and containing the account of the 
creation and of the flood, the early history of the Hebrews, the 
commandments and the priestly ritual. These records had been 
written by many a hand, through many a generation; they were 
now for the first time gathered together in one book. As their 
authors were unknown, to whom should they be ascribed but to 
Moses, the lawgiver and leader, the great national hero? For in 
that day there was of course no such thing as literary criticism. 
Moreover, there was nothing unusual or censurable in ascribing 
the works of unknown authors to great men of a bygone age. 
There are many examples of this tendency. For example, the 
Apostles’ Creed was not written by the apostles. It is so called 
because it has been supposed to contain the teaching of the 
apostles. Moses was, then, the one to whom the authorship of 
the Book of the Law would naturally be attributed. 

And who should have given Moses this law but Jehovah, the 
national God? For just as many a nation has traced back to the 
gods its royal line, so has many a nation traced back to the gods 
its system of laws. As has been said, then, “In that act of faith, 
by which the words of men were uplifted and became the word 
of God, the Hebrew Bible as such was born.” This was in the 
fifth century B. C., more than eight hundred years after Moses, 
more than five hundred after David. 

It must be noticed, however, that this Book of the Law was 
not the complete Old Testament; it was merely the Pentateuch 
— possibly not all of that. 

The two other divisions of the Old Testament underwent the 
same general process as ‘did this first diyision. No new prophets 
had arisen among the people, and the place of the former ones 
had been taken by scribes, historians and collectors of the ancient 
writings. By 300 B.C., the prophecies and histories — such as 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, certain Psalms, and (possibly) 
the books of Judges and Kings — were also regarded as sacred. 
Thus the second division of the Hebrew Bible was formed. 

But there were yet to be added to the books already received 
many others; for example, Proverbs and most of the Psalms. 
(The era of Ezra and the two preceding centuries were prolific 
in hymn-writing.) These were admitted after 300 B. C.; the 
last entire book that was written being that of Daniel, the date 
of which is about 165 B. C. Slowly, therefore, this third division 
of the Old Testament was completed, certain parts of it (e. g., 
the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes) not being received until 
after the time of Christ. The explanation ‘of the date and 
reasons of admission to the canon must be sought in the circum- 
stances and nature of each particular book. For instance: 
Esther has no allusion to God; the Song of Solomon is a mere 
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love song; Ecclesiastes is the monologue of a cynical man of the 
world. But, omitting certain somewhat unimportant books, we 
may say that the canon, that is, the volume recognized as sacred 
by the Jewish church, closed about 100 B. C. The formation of 
this canon occupied, theréfore, twelve hundred years. For twelve 
hundred years, at any rate, Jewish tradition, law, psalm and 
proverb had been crystallizing, until they came forth at last in 
new and authorized form as Holy Scripture. 

Three observations may here be made. (1) Nothing has been 
said in this rapid sketch of the many books that were admitted 
for a time, and then excluded, or of those which long hovered on 
the misty border-line between Scripture and mere literature. 
(2) There are the apochryphal, that is, “ the hidden,” and there- 
fore after a time the spurious books, such as Esdras and Tobit 
and Eeclesiasticus. These are usually found in our English 
Bible between the Old and New Testaments, and are regarded 
by the Protestant churches as uncanonical, although some of 
them are accepted by the Roman Catholic church. We cannot 
tell what the Bible might not have contained had not its develop- 
ment been so rudely broken in upon by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (with the consequent dispersion of the Jews) and by the 
rise of Christianity. (3) There is the Talnradic literature. This 
comprises uncounted volumes of controversy, commentary and 
exposition, by the most learned Jewish doctors. The Talmudic 
literature was regarded, not as sacred, but as semi-sacred ; and it 
fiourished up to fully six hundred years after Christ. Indeed, it 
is still studied by Jewish priests, as second in authority only to 
the Old Testament itself. 

Let us now consider the New Testament. At the time of 
Christ’s death there were in existence only some of His sayings 
and certain stories of His life. Moreover, these were not in 
writing — they were oral. By 70 A. D., the date of the siege of 
Jerusalem, there were in writing certain epistles, or letters, and 
(probably) part of the book of Revelation. In addition to these, 
however, there were memoranda of Christ’s life and death; but 
these were uncompiled, unarranged, and not recognized as Holy 
Scripture. By 125 A. D. there was in existence the whole of 
the New Testament as we have it now except (probably) a few 
epistles and the Gospel of St. John. By 150 A. D. this gospel 
was written, and by 170 A. D. the last book appeared, the Second 
Epistle of Peter. 

Still, these various books were not grouped together, nor were 
they stamped with the authority of Holy Scripture. The canon 
of the New Testament had not yet been formed. Just as was 
the case with the Old Testament in early ages, the several books 
were mere literature. By the end of the second century the 
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church had become tolerably powerful. It was not yet the state 
church of the empire, but it had extended its influence far and 
wide. As it grew, dissensions arose and heresies appeared. It 
was deemed necessary, therefore, to have a definite doctrinal 
basis, writings that should be regarded as authoritative concern- 
ing what Christ and His apostles had taught. From that time 
until the end of the fourth century, therefore, church councils 
were busied with the selection of New Testament hooks. At the 
end of the fourth century the canon was closed, and it appeared 
as we have it to-day. ‘ Busied with the selection of books,” for 
these books were admitted, of course, only by votes in the coun- 
cils. It might happen that a book was accepted or rejected by 
one vote; and sometimes one council admitted a book, and an- 
other rejected it. Reference has already been made to the 
apocryphal writing, held as canonical by the Roman church, but 
considered uncanonical by Protestant churches. , 
Including the New Testament, then, we may say that the 

Bible was in process of formation for a space of seventeen hun- 
dred years; that is, from the time of Moses to the end of the 
fourth century after Christ. by this latter date the several 
books had been acknowledged as Holy Scripture, although of 
course not bound together in one volume, nor translated and 
annotated as we have them now. Well indeed miy we say: — 

Slowly the gospel of thé race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone. 
Each race, each kindred, adds a verse to it: 
Texts of despair or hope or joy or moan. 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 
Seventeen hundred years! We ean scarcely comprehend the 
meaning of those words. They mean that the time required for 
the formation of the Biblical canon is seventeen times as great as 
the distance which separates us to-day from the French Revolu- 
tion, while the time comprised in the development of the New 
Testament alone is as great as that which has elapsed since 
Columbus set sail from Palos. If it is impossible to obtain an 
accurate record of the French Revolution or of the voyages of 
Columbus, what shall we say of the claim of inerrancy made for 
the Bible by its too zealous supporters? This point is still more 
important when one bears in mind that these far-off ages were 
ages of ignorance and superstition; that literary criticism was 
unknown; that there was no printing to fix the records forever, 
and that the early Christians were in general devoid of learning 
and literary experience. 

As has been said, the selection of the various books was the 

work of church councils. These councils were composed of 
bishops and other delegates from all parts of the Christian world ; 
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men sincere, no doubt, for the most part, but in many cases full 
of prejudice and bigotry. Not seldom were these members 
appointed through intrigue and bribery, while at the councils 
themselves votes were too often extorted by force or won by 
flattery. Like church councils ever since, the ecclesiastical 
gatherings of that day were largely political. The questions 
upon which the members divided were not so much the genuine- 
ness of this book or the authenticity of that, as the East against 
the West, Rome against Alexandria, the Imperial against the 
anti-Imperial party. The canon of our New Testament depends, 
then, upon the action of church councils, the members of which 
were men of virtues, vices, strength and weakness like unto our 
own. There is, therefore, to one who would fain preserve the 
Bible in its old status, no way out of the dilemma other than to 
assume, as do the Roman and Anglican churches, that these early 
councils were divinely guarded, so that mistakes were impossible. 

From the end of the fourth century until the present, that is, 
during fifteen hundred years, the Bible has been regarded as 
Holy Scripture, not as containing, but as being, the word of God. 
Two observations thay here be made: (1) The Bible does not 
claim infallibility for itself. The strongest text in that direction 
is, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” But this text can, at best, apply only to the Old Testa- 
ment, as the New Testament had not been compiled at the time 
of the writing of these words. Further, being “given by inspira- 
tion” is very different from being infallibly correct, the direct 
utterance of the Most High God. We pray even now that we 
may be filled with God’s Spirit, that is, may be inspired, Still 
further, when we turn to the Revised Version, we find as the 
preferred reading, “Every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable” and so on —without any test as to what is and what 
is not inspired. (2) There is a great deal of misconception con- 
cerning the meaning of the expression, “the word of God.” 
Without dwelling at any length upon this matter, we may say 
that the fundamental idea in all such Biblical phrases is not that 
of a book, but that of God’s purpose or command, however signi- 
fied. For example: “ By the word of God the heavens are of 
old”; and again, “ He sendeth forth His commandment upon 
earth: His word runneth very swiftly.” 

But to return. From the end of the fourth century to the 
present has continued this bibliolatry, this worship of the Bible, 
one of the most pernicious tendencies ever introduced into Chris- 
tianity. The Bible has been the touchstone, the great test of 
truth. When Columbus said to the learned doctors, “I will 
reach the east by sailing to the west,” they quoted Revelation, 
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“T saw four angels standing on the four corners of the earth,” 
and asked, “Can a sphere have four corners?” When Galileo 
said, “The sun is the centre of our system and the earth revolves 
round the sun,” the learned doctors replied, “Doth not the 
Psalmist say, ‘The sun ariseth,’ and did not Joshua stay the sun 
in Gibeon, and the moon in the Valley of Ajalon?” When 
witchcraft was the terror of the world, and every market place 
had its fagot and its stake, was there not found in the Bible the 
command, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live”? When 
slavery was struggling for its life in all civilized lands, did not 
earnest ministers of the gospel quote the Mosaic law as to slaves 
an¢ St. Paul’s injunction, “Servants [i. e., slaves], be obedient 
unto your masters according to the flesh”? Does not the church 
of Rome to-day rest its claim to supremacy largely upon the text, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it”? Are not ecclesi- 
astical courts still judging men upon Bible texts? What is all 
this but making an idol of a book? It is exactly what a learned 
commentator did when he wrote: “ We can say nothing against 
a certain deed of Samson’s, because Samson was a divinely com- 
missioned man; but had any one else done the deed, he would 
have deserved to be hanged.” 

However, to go back to our starting point. There are three 
stages in a Bible’s life: (a) As national literature; (4) as Holy 
Scripture ; (c) as universal literature. The world is now in the 
third stage of our Bible’s life; the Old and New Testaments are 
fast becoming literature again, but literature of a special type and 
of intense interest. It is inevitable that the second stage should 
yield to the third, just as it is that night shall merge into day, or 
the flower develop into the fruit. For as soon as the second 
stage is reached, and any book at all is regarded as of binding 
authority, the question arises, What does the book mean? This 
is the question of questions — What shall be the interpretation 
thereof ? 

Now interpretation must vary, for this reason if for no others 
— the imperfection of language ; for language has no fixity. It 
changes, chameleon-like, to suit the conditions of time and place. 
Chief Justice Story of the United States supreme bench spent 
several weeks, it is said, in drawing up a statute; and afterwards, 
when a case depending upon it was brought before him, he con- 
fessed that he could not tell exactly what the statute meant. Are 
the readers of Emerson and Browning and Tennyson able at all 
times to make out their author’s meaning? Extracts from his 
own poems were, it is related, submitted to Lord Tennyson, with 
a request for their signification; and the poet replied that he 
could not recollect what idea he intended at the time to convey, 
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and certainly could not tell by merely reading them what was 
their hidden import. Language is a kaleidoscope, varying with 
our several moods. 

Moreover new interpretations must arise for another reason 
entirely apart from the inherent imperfection of language. No 
two men see quite alike. What is plain to one will not be plain 
to the other; each one’s view is colored by his disposition, 
training, surroundings. Thus doubt began to spring up as to the 
authority of Scripture. Nothing so much weakens our faith in 
an authority as does indefiniteness in its utterances. If a book 
may be made to mean this or that at will, the majority of men 
will conclude that it is by no means an infallible guide. This is 
the chief cause of the general lack of confidence in the Bible. 
It is not that the average man has investigated the question for 
himself. The way in which he argues is this: If those persons 
who make a life study of the Bible cannot agree upon its mean- 
ing, what chance have I? This criticism began in very early 
times, and has gathered force as the centuries have passed. Only 
in comparatively recent years, however, has it made rapid 
pregress. 

Until the Protestant Reformation this Bible question was not 
so very important. During many preceding centuries the church 
was everything, the Bible being but one of the foundation stones 
upon which it rested. But the reformers, having given up the 
theory of the infallibility and supreme authority of the church, 
had to fall back upon some other position. They chose the 
Bible. It is true that Luther himself was inclined’to be some- 
what critical, calling St. James’ Epistle “a straw epistle.” It is 
true that the Anglican church has retained this theory of eccle- 
siastical authority along with the Protestant theory of Scriptural 
authority. But, in general, Protestantism rests upon “an open 
Bible,” which, it is claimed, is God’s complete revelation to man. 
With the birth of the Reformed churches, therefore, men began 
to study this book, which had so long been sealed. Then the 
difficulty arose; for it was seen that it is capable of a multitude 
of interpretations. 

Not until the last century, however, did men seriously question 
the soundness of the generally-held theory. This was the era of 
Gibbon and Hume and Paine and Priestley. But still, their 
criticism was very different from the higher criticism of to-day. 
The world a century ago was not ready for the new science. 
Modern geology, astronomy, comparative religion — these were 
as yet unborn. ‘“ Very different from the higher criticism of to- 
day” —for, as has already been said, there are two methods of 
treating a book. The one method confines the attention entirely 
to the text, illustrating such text by references to geography, 
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history and other cognate studies. The book, however, 1s ac- 
cepted as it stands; the only thing is to discover what it means. 
The other method goes far beyond all this. It discusses the 
question of authorship and origin; it looks up translations; it 
compares statements made in the book with statements upon the 
same subject in other books. In a word, the old method of 
investigation confined itself to the horizon of the work under 
discussion ; the new enlarges this horizon until it becomes co- 
extensive with human knowledge. To quote the words of a 
writer : — 

To-day, by historic criticism we know more about Greek history than 
did Plato; more about Roman history than did Cicero; more of the 
Hebrew religion than did the Hebrew prophets themselves. What has 
been discovered by its aid may roughly be compared to the knowledge 
of the earth’s history gained by the geologists. The word * strata” 
belongs almost as truly to ancient literature as it does to ancient rocks. 
... By geology we are learning how the earth came into being, and 
how to marshal in its true order its procession of animal life. In the 
other case we are learning how the literature came into being, how to 
marshal in true order the procession of ideas and events, to distinguish 
between clear myth and legend, between probable and proven fact. , 

There are, then, certain things always to be remembered : — 

(1) The Bible is not one book. Not until recent times were 
its various parts bound together, and in many ways it is an 
unfortunate thing that this has been done; for the belief has 
been produced that the Bible is a coherent whole instead of a 
somewhat fortuitous collection of scattered parts. Notwith- 
standing much clerical rhetoric, the various books are just as 
separate as are the works of Milton and Shakespeare— yes, of 
Milton and Virgil and Schiller, for they are written in different 
languages. Suppose the writings of the last three had been 
translated into a common language, and then bound together. 
Suppose, further, that they had always been spoken of as “the 
book” (this is the meaning of the word “ Bible”). What would 
have been the result? Simply that, after a time, it would have 
come to be believed that they were connected in some mysterious 
way, and were different from all other works. A similar thing 
has happened in the case of the Bible. How many sermons have 
been preached from these words of the Book of Revelation: « If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and out of the things that are written in this book.” 
How often have the speakers assumed that ‘these words refer to 
the whole Bible! As a matter of fact, they refer to the single 
Book of Revelation, and are merely the ordinary words of warn- 
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ing against literary piracy so common of old. The same thing is 
found in epitaphs; for example, on Shakespeare’s tomb : — 


‘* Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust encloséd here. 

Blesséd be he who guards these stones, 
And cursed be he who moves my bones.”’ 


When the authorities of St. Mary’s church at Stratford-on-Avon 
refused, as they did a few years ago, to allow the poet’s grave to 
be disturbed by literary investigators, their action was prompted, 
not by dread of the curse, but by respect for the poet’s memory. 

“The Bible ” is, in fact, not the correct title of the Scriptures. 
They were called in early times not “the Bible,” or “ Book,” but 
ta PiBra, “the books.” Only during the last five centuries 
has the singular form been used. This latter expression, “the 
books,” was not employed urtil the fifth century after Christ. 
Before that time the title was “the Scriptures,” that is, “the 
writings.” The Jews divided their Old Testament into three 
parts—the law, the prophets and “the writings.” The first, 
“the law,” comprised the Pentateuch, or first five books of our 
Bible. The second, “the prophets,” embraced the early (or 
major) and the later (or minor) prophets, as also Judges, Joshua, 
Samuel and Kings. The third comprised the Psalms, the Prov- 
erbs, Job and other books collectively designated “the writings.” 

Thus we see that the Bible is not one book — it is a libr ary of 
books, containing legends, histories, prophecies, proverbs, church 
ritual, hymns, national laws and divers other things; sixty-six 
books in all, written in various languages, about all sorts of 
things, and extending, as to the time of composition, over a space 
of at least fifteen hundred years; and, as to the events dealt with, 
over a stretch of time from the creation of the world to the end 
of all things. 

(2) The Bible has not always been divided into chapters and 
verses. This innovation was introduced in 1551. Originally, of 
course, the writing was a mere mass of letters, the words not 
being separated, and in the Hebrew text the vowel-points being 
omitted. The headings of the chapters and the running titles 
(except those of the ‘Psalms) date only from 1611, that is, the 
time of the King James translation. Nothing has tended to 
cause greater confusion in the minds of Bible readers than this 
division into fragmentary parts of continuous narratives. The 
Revised Version very wisely returns to the former fashion. 

(3) The books of the Bible are not arranged in the chrono- 
logical order of their composition. This is a very unfortunate 
thing, this faulty sequence of the various books, as it gives readers 
a wrong idea of the sequence of events. The mistake arose, of 
course, from a want of knowledge as to the authorship of the 
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various books. For example, it was long believed that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch; and Moses lived before the 
age of the supposed writers of other Old Testament books. The 
Pentateuch must be placed, therefore, at the very beginning. 
Again, it was naturally believed that the gospels, which sketch 
the life of Christ, were composed before the epistles, which were 
written to the already-formed churches. But we now know that 
the epistles bear date earlier than do the gospels. Again, the 
Book of Revelation treats of the last things, the end of the world 
and the final judgment. It would, therefore, naturally come last, 
although it was composed before mapy another that precedes it 
in the New Testament order. 

In this connection a few words on the authorship and compo- 
sition of certain Biblical books may not be out of place. There 
are in the Pentateuch two, if not more, distinct strata; two, if 
not more, distinct documents. These are characterized by the 
different names of God, and bear the appellations respectively of 
the Elohistic and the Yahwehistic document — from Elohim and 
Yahweh (or Jehovah). The line between the two narratives is 
clearly drawn, as is seen in the accounts of the creation and the 
flood. The Yahwehistic narrative is more simple, more spon- 
taneous, less artificial in style, than is the other. As has well 
been said, the one is priestly, the other is prophetic. Who the 
authors of these records were we do not know. “ Many voices, 
unknown voices, are blended there, speaking out of the world’s 
gray dawn.” 

In Isaiah also there are seen two distinct writings —the first 
one by the great prophet, the second by an unknown author; the 
time separating the two being about two hundred years. The 
Book of Daniel, the date of which is given as of the sixth century 
B. C., was really composed about 170 B. C. This book, the 
stronghold of prophecy, is an instance of the dating back of a 
literary work — nothing unusual at that time —in order to pro- 
duce a desired effect. The great majority of the Psalms are not 
the work of David. It has been doubted whether any of them 
are. The Book of Proverbs is fragmentary in its composition. 
The greater part of it is not due to Solomon; but as he was 
called “the wise king,” he was credited with the authorship of 
the whole. 

To pass to the New Testament. ‘Lhe Acts of the Apostles 
are, in all probability, not. by Luke, as is currently believed, but 
by some unknown writer whose aim it was to blend the two 
opposing phases of Christianity, the Pauline and the Petrine. 
The gospels undoubtedly do not come from the hands of the four 
apostles whose names they respectively bear. Their writers, 
whoever they were, were mere collectors of scattered memoranda, 
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legend and story, coming down from apostolic days and con- 
nected with apostolic names. 

Let us now ask ourselves the questions, What has the Bible 
become under the new criticism? Does it remain the same as 
before? The answer to the latter question is plain: It does not; 
it is entirely changed. It becomes the history of a gradual 
approach to a nobler morality, to a higher thought of God. It 
becomes the spiritual autobiography of that race which may be 
called the religious race of the ancient world—from its chiid- 
hood, when Abraham was called out of Mesopotamia, to that 
day when from it there sprang a new religion destined to play a 
still larger part in the great world’s life. The Bible, in fact, 
spreads before us the most impressive picture of man’s religious 
growth; it displays to us, age by age, the development of that 
people who, apparently, more than any other, were endowed by 
God with the spiritual sense, who pondered so deeply over reli- 
gious problems, who evolved the conception of the unity of the 
Godhead, and who, in the fulness of time, produced that wonder- 
ful leader, Jesus Christ. 

Thus — to’ recur to the thought with which we set out—the 
Bible, after all these years, is coming back to us as literature. It 
began as national literature, three thousand years ago. It then 
became Holy Scripture, the word of God. Now once more it is 
literature, to be read as other books are, in a spirit suited to the 
great themes with which it deals, but still with discretion and 
common sense. “ With common sense,” for it contains many 
errors and contradictions. Its science is primitive, its history at 
times incorrect, its morality not always above reproach. The 
current idea that all its parts are to be read and studied with 
equal zeal and profit, is a great mistake. There are many parts 
that are anything but edifying — passages, the reading of which 
can do only harm, especially to the young. But with all its 
faults, the Bible is the noblest collection of religious literature in 
the world. 

Do we not lose, however, by the change? it is asked. As the 
woman at the grave said, “ They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid Him.” So does not this new 
treatment virtually rob the Christian world of its Bible, with all 
implied therein? The reply is: This is not the point. The 
point is, whether the old view is the correct view or not. There 
are many delusions we would fain retain, many fancies we would 
fain make facts. One thing, and one thing only, can endure. 
Truth is mighty, and it will prevail. Everywhere about us idols 
are falling, and they will continue to fall. There is no occasion 
for undue haste in their removal, but they must eventually be 
removed. 
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However, is the Bible such a comfort to most persons — the 
Bible in its old sense — that it must be preserved at all hazards? 
It is much to be doubted. How many persons read the Bible 
thoroughly now? Not very many. And why? Chiefly because 
it contains so many things that are neither edifying nor credible, 
but all of which, it is thought, must be accepted as correct. 
Teach men that they are not obliged to accept everything, and 
the Bible will glow with a new interest. How many thousands 
of good, earnest, sensible souls have struggled over Bible diffi- 
culties, have tried to believe that the contradictions do not exist, 
that the errors may be explained away, that the fault is all their 
own; and have been oppressed with the terrible thought that 
God will hold them responsible for their failure of entire belief ! 
What a happy revelation to such to find that they are not called 
upon to crucify their reason and religious instinct by a blind 
acceptance of everything in the Scriptures; that there, as else- 
where, God expects us to use our reason, to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, the gold from the baser ore! No, the newer 
criticism does not take away the Bible; it only rescues it from 
the superstitions and errors which have so long enshrouded it. 
It restores it to the world, more than ever a lamp to the feet and 


a light to the eye. No greater service can be rendered to the 
Christian world than to show it what the Bible really is, and 
what its writers intended it should be; to inculcate more and more 
this doctrine, that God has not made one revelation to mankind 
and then ceased therefrom forever; but that rather — 


“The word unto the prophets spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken. 
The word by seer or siby] told 

In groves of oak, by fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

This heedless world has never lost.” 














A PLEA FOR PANTHEISM. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 


Prakriti [matter] is an illusion; Purusha [mind] alone is real. — Upanishads. 

Gegen Dummheit kiimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens. — Goethe. 

In the November ARENA an anonymous critic, styling himself 
« A Student of Occultism,” has deemed it expedient to “ correct” 
certain statements of mine in reference to the teachings of 
Coomra Sami, contained in my paper on Thibet, and to enlighten 
an unsophisticated public as to the real philosophy of the 
“ Brotherhood of India.” He begins his extraordinary effusion 
with the announcement that he has “devoted more than twenty 
years to the careful study of occult philosophy,” and that, for 
nearly half that time, he has been a “regularly admitted mem- 
ber * of that mystic order which alone could invest him with the 
authority to speak upon the subject under consideration.” 

Then, after some facetious compliments as to “ Mr. Hensoldt’s 
ability, clearness, and honesty of purpose” and the assurance 
that no offence is meant, but simply a sort of mild refutation of 
“conclusions which unintentionally do injustice to the Mystic 
Brotherhood as well as to their philosophy,” he informs the 
reader that Coomra Sami’s conceptions of matter (as rendered in 
the second part of my paper on Thibet) are all wrong, that 
“such is not the philosophy of the Mystic Brotherhood,” and 
that he (the anonymous writer) has been commissioned, as it 
were, by the said Brotherhood to vindicate and expound their 
real doctrines. This announcement is worthily climaxed by the 
interesting information that “there are to-day but thirty-three 
active living masters of the Inner Temple of the Mystic Brother- 
hood.” 

It was not altogether wise on the part of this tremendous 
initiate (and mouthpiece of the mahatmas) to preface his 
peculiar missive with these pompous assertions. In the first 
instance, it was very bad form. To begin a controversy with 
the announcement that one has devoted half a lifetime to the 
study of the subject under discussion sounds very much like 
begging the question, for it presumes a dogmatic authority, at 
the outset, which it is afraid to establish on the ground of logica! 
reasoning. The law of the survival of the fittest applies even 
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more forcibly to theories than to species, and, in an intellectual 
tournament, he who can advance the clearest and most convine- 
ing arguments will invariably be proclaimed the victor. Self- 
constituted authority and assertive dogmatism count for little in 
these sceptical days. A man may have handled plane, saw, and 
chisel a whole lifetime, and yet be a very poor carpenter for all 
that; length of research does not establish mental calibre, and 
“der Doctor schiitzt vor der Dummheit nicht,” as we say in 
Germany, i. e., “a doctor’s diploma is no criterion of a man’s 
intelligence.” If this doughty champion has really “ devoted 
more than twenty years to the careful study of occult philos- 
ophy,” it is surprising how little he has learned during all that 
time, for he knows absolutely nothing of Oriental mysticism (as 
will be shown immediately) and precious little of occultism in 
general or modern science in particular. 

The mahatmas, in selecting so sorry a polemist for the airing 
of their grievances, must have been in a singular predicament, 
although it is quite in keeping with some of their other erratic 
performances, for instance the nature of the communications 
with which, from time to time, they favor the ring-leaders and 
wire-pullers of a certain jesuitical organization in this country. 
Judging from the composition and spelling of these mysterious 
messages, as well as from the chronic absence of ideas in them, 
or even utterances to which a gifted imagination could attach 
the remotest meaning, it is safe to declare that there is no 
embarras de richesse of intellect among the “thirty-three active 
living masters of the Inner Temple of the Mystic Brotherhood.” 

To one who possesses even the crudest knowledge of Oriental 
philosophy, it is refreshing to notice the hardihood with which 
this phenomenal “student of occultism” delivers himself pom- 
pously and dogmatically on subjects which are evidently al- 
together beyond his ken. 

In the first instance: There is no such thing as a “ Brother- 
hood of India.” There are to be found, in the jungles, deserts, 
and mountain-fastnesses of India, Burma, and Thibet, numezous 
recluses — for southeastern Asia may still be called a land of 
hermits — and many of these, by dint of severe self-discipline 
and a prolonged cultivation of the faculty of introspection 
(which lies dormant even in the breast of the savage), rise to 
considerable occult knowledge and power; but they do not form 
a brotherhood in the sense of any of our secret societies, and 
neither at the present day nor at any previous period did there 
exist an organization of any kind whatsoever, even among the 
most advanced adepts of the far East. To speak of an “ Inner 
Temple of the Mystic Brotherhood ” is as astounding and amus- 
ing a piece of absurdity as the declaration that there are to-day 
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“thirty-three active living masters.” Our occult critic here 
evidently has the thirty-three degrees of Freemasonry in his 
mind, and the whole is a ludicrous attempt at mystification. 

The Hindoo philosophy, as I have pointed out on a previous 
occasion,* does not depend upon an interchange of ideas for its 
advancement, but is based almost entirely upon intuition, viz., 
upon the cultivation of certain mysterious innate faculties which 
are a universal heritage of mankind, and which, if righty exer- 
cised, are of priceless value in the attainment of transcendental 
wisdom. An organization for the purpose of mutual enlighten- 
ment or combined action, in the sense of our Western culture, 
would be meaningless and altogether impossible among the 
Oriental mystics, where each individual represents a different 
plane of development and is a law unto himself alone. 

Of course the term “ mystic brotherhood ” may, under certain 
conditions, be employed, just as we not unfrequently speak of a 
medical, legal, or clerical “fraternity,” or even a “ brotherhood 
of tramps,” without implying the actual existence of such bodies, 
in the sense of organized institutions. I, myself, have, in this 
signification, once or twice made use of the expression * brother- 
hood,” when speaking of the mystics in my previous papers on 
Oriental occultism. But here comes a cheerful innocent who 
soberly assures us that there exists a de facto “ Brotherhood of 
India” (a brotherhood, moreover, which is sorely offended at my 
alleged misrepresentation of their philosophy), and who actually 
has evolved “thirty-three active living masters of the Inner 
Temple ” from his inner consciousness. 

How many more times must it be repeated that the thorny 
path of the Indian recluse —his progress to a higher knowl- 
edge — does not lead through the gates of a formal “ initiation” 
by more advanced hierophants who have already climbed the 
Himalayan heights? There are many who seem to look upon 
adeptship in the light of a trade, which can be learned by any 
grocer’s clerk, after a more or less extended apprenticeship. 
Numerous letters have been received by the writer from people 
who wanted to know whether adepts accepted pupils from the 
United States, and under what conditions Coomra Sami would 
be likely to receive them as boarders. The following quotation 
from the second part of my paper on Thibet ft will be of service 
here: 


There is no such thing as a course of studies prescribed or laid down 
by the esoterics which will enable the neophyte in the course of time to 
cast a glimpse behind the mysterious “curtain.”” No amount of hard 
work and perseverance, in the line of applied studies, would materially 


* See “The Wonders of Hindoo Magic,” THE ARENA, December, 1893, p. 48, 
+t THE ARENA, August, 1894, page 372. 
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assist the searcher for truth; the long years of probation and the various 
modifications of self-denial which are usually imposed upon the neophyte 
by those who hold the key to some of nature’s greatest marvels have no 
other purpose than to test the powers of endurance and the personal 


character of the chela. . . . The wisdom you are in search of is not 
to be found in books . . . there are things which it is altogether 
impossible to express in words. . . . The world behind the curtain 


is so utterly unlike the world revealed by our senses that the masters 
could not describe it if they would. . . . Look into your own self, 
and if you do this rightly you will see everything. . . . You must 
climb the Himalayan heights with painful effort.* 


It must be obvious to all but the dullest that Western science, 
after more than six hundred years of investigation, has not only 
failed to pierce the gloom which shrouds the mystery of life, but 
that no amount of experimental research on the lines hitherto 
followed will ever bring us an inch nearer the solution of the 
great questions: “What are we? Whence do we come? Whither 
do we go?” which have puzzled the wisest of mankind from the 
very dawn of reason. Science is, and always has been, reason- 
ing in a circle ; for instead of telling us why things happen in a 
certain way, the man of science explains how they happen; and 
instead of trying to take cognizance of the mysterious forces 
behind the tangible and measurable universe, Western science 
has always been engaged in a process of gauging, weighing, and 
measuring that which it cannot satisfactorily explain. 

That we are surrounded by a host of unknown forces for 
which we have no sense perceptions can be clearly demonstrated 
even on physical grounds. During the evolutionary progress of 
man from the forms of a lower world — the long, wearisome pil- 
grimage of the ego, through countless gradations, to its present 
high eminence — only such sense-organs have been developed 
as were absolutely necessary for the preservation of the species. 
“Nature ” is very chary of her endowments. If we look around 
and examine any of the numberless representatives of organic 
life — whether a butterfly, star-fish, or dromedary— we find it 
provided with only just those sense-organs without which exist- 
ence would be either impossible to it or of the most precarious 
order. There is no waste of energies in any given direction 
throughout the so-called physical universe, and everything is 
arranged on the most economic principles. Man’s “ five senses,” 
along with the rest of his faculties, were evolved to enable him 
to obtain his food on the one hand, and protect or warn him of 
dangers on the other; and it is not merely possible, but abso- 
lutely certain, that we are surrounded by a vast array of forces 
to which we are blind—forces which are, in the true sense, 
occult — because we have no means of perceiving them, and 
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because they are of no immediate advantage or detriment to the 
race. 

The following illustration will render this clear to all except 
our occult critic and his “ thirty-three active living masters of the 
Inner Temple of the Mystic Brotherhood.” Imagine a pendu- 
lum, suspended in a room from which all light is excluded, 
amidst a darkness deeper than that of Tartarus, and a silence as 
that of the grave. Now imagine this pendulum to be set in 
motion by some invisible hand, and compelled to vibrate or 
swing to and fro with an ever-increasing speed. 

An observer present in the room would not, for a while at 
least, know what was going on, because neither his sense of 
sight, hearing, smell, or touch has been appealed to. But as soon 
as the vibrations of the pendulum have reached the rate of about 
thirty per second the silence is interrupted, and a very low mu- 
sical sound is heard — the lowest note the human ear can grasp — 
lower than the deepest bass of a church organ. This sound, 
however, will rise in pitch in proportion as the vibration quick- 
ens, and will travel over the entire musical scale, until, when the 
speed has risen to about forty thousand undulations per second, 
it has reached the highest note which the human ear can grasp, 
and there will be silence once more. 

But the motion of the pendulum goes on, and at last —after a 
veritable ocean of undulations has been left behind and the 
vibratory speed has reached the enormous figure of six billions 
per second —a dull red light looms from the Cimmerian dark- 
ness, the light of the red end of the spectrum. The motion now 
appeals to our sense of sight, and in proportion as it rises to still 
giddier heights the color changes into yellow, green, and blue, 
until, at the rate of about fifteen billions per second, the extreme 
violet end of the spectrum is reached, and there is darkness once 
more. But the motion goes on forever. 

Now between the forty thousand vibrations representing the 
highest sound, and the six billions of the dullest light, there is 
an enormous gap—an ocean of wave-motions which are alto- 
gether beyond our perception, but which are known to exist, for 
everything is continuous in nature, and there are no sudden 
breaks anywhere. Tyndall was one of the first to point this out 
and to suggest that within this vast chasm of forces — forces 
which no eye can see and no ear can perceive — we must seek 
for the explanation of the mysterioxs potentialities known as 
electricity and magnetism. 

Coming back to our occult critic: it is in the discussion of 
the subjects mind and matter (if a string of preposterous 
assertions may, indeed, be called a discussion) that he is, 
unconsciously, most amusing. After trying to ridicule Coomra 
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Sami’s lucid demonstration of the unreality of matter, he pom- 
pously asserts : 


So widely is this at variance from the very basic and elementary prin- 
ciple of their philosophy, that I am impelled to give a brief statement 
of their true position upon the question under consideration. Instead 
of believing or teaching that ‘‘ There is no such thing as matter,” or 
that ‘*‘ what we call matter exists only in the mind,” the very founda- 
tion rock upon which the superstructure of their entire philosophy 
rests is the great universal truth that matter exists everywhere. 


For downright, unadulterated nonsense this exceeds even the 
inimitable scientific proclamations with which his grace the Duke 
of Argyll from time to time delights and astonishes European 
savants. Poor mahatmas/ poor dear innocents of the Inner 
Temple! So you “believe and teach ‘that matter is real and 
exists everywhere, and that the spirit of an individual is as truly 
a material organism as is the physical body which envelops it.’” 
I never knew that you believed or taught anything, because I 
always understood that each of you represented a different stage 
of mentality, and that the word delie7 had no existence in your 
vocabulary. Adepts do not “believe”; they know. 

What about the Upanishads? What about the hoary wisdom 
of the rishis? What about the great doctrine of maya, which is 
peculiarly a product of the Oriental mind, and which has been 
the fundamental conception of enlightened India from time im- 
memorial? What about Patanjali and the philosophy of the 
Advaita (the very term implying non-duality, or the sole exist- 
ence of mind)? What about Buddha, who undoubtedly was the 
greatest esoteric teacher the world has ever seen ? 

Matter real, and “ spirit” a modification of matter, forsooth ! 
Shades of Plato, Spinoza, and Kant; of Schopenhauer, Carlyle, 
and Emerson! Here is a “regularly admitted member” of the 
“Brotherhood of India” declaring — in the teeth of the hoary 
philosophy of the Oriental Aryans — that the doctrine of the un- 
reality of matter is diametrically opposed to the belief and teach- 
ing of the “ thirty-three active living masters of the Inner Tem- 
ple of the Mystic Brotherhood.” 

Let us now examine the kind of logic which this tremendous 
occultist employs in order to demonstrate the fallacy of Coomra 
Simi’s reasoning. One sample will suffice. Instead of saying, 
“ We [Hindoos] live on rice, and most of us are satisfied with 
one meal a day,” Coomra Simi— so our initiate of the Mystic 
Brotherhood informs us— should have said, “ We imaginary be- 
ings (Iindoos) think we live on a cereal fantasy (rice), and most 
of us imagine ourselves satisfied with one such delusion (meal) a 
day.” According to the judgment of our occult critic it would 
appear the height of absurdity that a philosopher like Coomra 
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Sami, who denies the reality of matter, should speak of rice, 
meals, salt, cloth, palm-leaves, etc.; and it is easy to perceive 
from his frantic exultation over this wonderful discovery that 
our phenomenal mystic is thoroughly convinced of his having 
scored a cardinal point by drawing attention to this alleged in- 
consistency. 

It is amazing to notice the blindness which still prevails, even 
among those who lay claim to a superior education, in reference 
to the clearest philosopical conceptions. Details of the most 
paltry and trivial order, in the line of “ physical research,” viz., 
the senseless process of labelling and classifying that which 
ought to be explained—which is grandiloquently styled 
‘science’? — paltry details, I say, are hunted after and stored 
up by learned pedants, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, and 
these trivialities are afterwards solemnly rehashed, and palmed 
off as education upon a credulous and unsophisticated public by 
the hopeless incapables who occupy the chairs of “learning” in 
our colleges. Theirs is indeed a learning in the most literal 
sense of the word, a learning such as every Tom, Dick, or Harry 
can acquire, if he only serves the customary apprenticeship. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the great majority of our so- 
called scientists are specialists; that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred have selected, from the vast and bewildering maze of 
nature’s manifestations, some narrow groove, along which they 
work like moles, and that although they may acquire a world- 
wide reputation in their “line,” yet they are not qualified to 
pronounce an opinion on anything beyond their specialty. They 
are not scientists in the broader sense, for the true scientist must, 
at the same time, be a philosopher. 

There is no lack of specialists in science, but there is a 
lack of philosophers; there is a lack of those who can rise 
beyond the level of their surroundings —a lack of those who 
can think. But to be able to think and philosophize one 
requires to be endowed with a superior mind —and nature is 
very chary of her endowments. It is easy enough to crowd into 
a poor brain a lot of facts, a mass of detailed information in 
reference to any given department of science. A boy with an 
inferior cranium may crowd into it, by dint of hard work and 
perseverance, an enormous amount of information, and may con- 
tinue this 2ccumulating process till his brain is a veritable ency- 
clopedia of heterogenous knowledge; yet the chances are a 
thousand to one against his ever contributing one original idea 
towards that fund of real wisdom which is our most precious 
inheritance. 

One of the greatest triumphs of the human mind, and beyond 
comparison the most important step hitherto taken towards the 
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solution of the world enigma, was the discovery that an object 
implies a subject, i. e., that any given object, for instance a tree, 
cannot, by any possible stretch of imagination, be said to exist, 
unless there be at the same time an eye to see or a hand to touch 
it —in other words, a mind to conceive it. In extension of this 
discovery it easily follows that the entire “ external world” can 
have no independent existence, viz., cannot be real, except as a 
mental phenomenon, and that if mind should ever be destroyed 
or cease to exist, the world, as a matter of course, would cease to 
exist also. 

This discovery was made thousands of years ago by subtle 
reasoners in far-off Hindostan, and its deductions are given 
with marvellous acumen in the Upanishads, which are philo- 
sophical treatises appended to the Vedas: a treasure-house of 
wisdom which has no equal, and in comparison with which 
the logic of some of our foremost modern luminaries sounds like 
the veriest child’s-prattle. In those glorious treatises we have an 
epitome of the wisdom of sages who pondered over life’s riddle 
long before the first Pyramid was built, long before Abraham 
roamed the plains of Chaldea with his cattle, a treacherous and 
savage Bedouin. And, like a golden thread running through 
the Upanishads, is the ever-recurring lesson : “ Matter is an illu- 
sion ; mind alone is real.” 

Nor has modern Hindooism departed from these precepts, or 
been able to shake the edifice of resistless logic, rendered abso- 
lutely impregnable by the wondrous wisdom of the past. Mr. 
Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, professor of Sanscrit in the Samul- 
das College of Bhaonagar, one of the most philosophical minds of 
present-day India, as well as one of the profoundest Vedic 
scholars, in his “ Monism or Advyaitism,” * says (p. 37) : “ What 
is matter? What is prakriti? The question is already an- 
swered when we say that it is never independent of thought.” 
Again (p. 39): “ Maya means illusion; prakriti [matter] is an 
illusion, no doubt; mind being sufficient to send forth these illu- 
sions from within itself.” In another place (p. 33): “The Ad- 
vaita philosophy questions the very nature of our perceptions of 
matter, and establishes that we are never conscious of anything 
beyond our consciousness of the phenomenon;” and “The sub- 
stance and forms of things are mere assumptions, not independ- 
ent of our thought.” Finally (p. 41), “ Thought is the only thing 
constant and unique.” 

How, in the face of this overwhelming consensus of fact, our 
“student of occultism” can have the hardihood to assert that 
“ Nothing has ever appeared in print more radically unjust to 
the Mystic Brotherhood and their philosophy than the allegation 








* Subodha Prakasa Press, Bombay, 1889. 
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of Coomra Sami that they deny the existence of matter,” sur- 
passes my limited understanding. 

To the ordinary untrained intellect, with its crude, empirical 
conceptions and its blind, unreasoning dogmatism, nothing would 
seem more absurd than the idea that the external world is not 
real. The mere suggestion of such a possibility is enough to set 
every dunce in Christendom bellowing with derisive mirth. 
“What? you actually mean to tell us that these chairs and 
tables do not exist? Are you mad? Why, here they are! you 
can see and feel them, and what better proof can there be of their 
reality?” This is the stock argument resorted to by those who 
are not accustomed to ponder over the causes of things, but are 
satisfied to call a certain object a “ stone ” and another a “ tree,” 
because they have from infancy been taught to do so, and who 
go through life ‘without ever realizing the profound mystery 
which is involved in these conceptions. Verily, it does require a 
great deal more than the so-called “ evidence of our senses” to 
demonstrate to enlightened reason the reality of the external 
universe —a very great deal. 

Where is your universe without your mind? Take away a 
man’s mind, and what has become of his world? What, I ask, 
has become of his chairs and tables; of his trees and flowers; of 
his sun and moon, and the host of stars which make up that uni- 
verse which now appears to him so substantial? They have 
vanished into nothingness. 

Some one has said that the very simplest truths are the ones 
which man stumbles upon latest, and I think the history of all 
times has verified this. Yet even in the darkest of ages — in 
medizval Europe — when ignorance and superstition held the 
nations in bondage, and the upas tree of ecclesiasticism spread 
its poisonous branches far and wide over the fairest of regions, 
during the long, weary centuries of priestly oppression, when 
torture and death at the stake threatened those who pried into 
the secrets of nature and dared to make known their discoveries, 
even then there existed those of our forefathers who had caught 
a glimpse of the great truth. Among the mystics of the Middle 
Ages were many profound minds, whose wisdom — often ex- 
pressed in the quaintest fashion— is only now in a fair way of 
being appreciated, having been brought to light again by recent 
research. That some of these men, by dint of introspective con- 
templation, fostered by asceticism and solitude, developed occult 
powers comparable to those of the Hindoo adepts, cannot be 
doubted in the least; and that others, of the type of Jacob Boehme 
and Gichtel, who did not lead the life of hermits, but were born 
philosophers, arrived at conclusions of vast significance, after 
keenly pondering over life’s mystery, all who run may read. 
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The truth that an object necessitates a subject, and that with- 
out a mind to perceive it, there can be no world, was patent, 
among others, to Anselm von Breslau, a mystic who expressed 
his philosophy in simple verse, and who clearly recognized that 
even “his creator” must disappear simultaneously with the de- 
struction of his mind, if death means annihilation. This por- 
tentous conclusion is expressed by him in the following artless 
rhyme which, nevertheless, is a masterpiece of incontrovertible 
logic : 

“Ich weiss dass ohne mich Gott nicht ein Nu kann leben, 
Werd’ ich zu Nicht er muss sogleich den Geist aufgeben.” * 

It inexorably follows that, if what we term “death” com- 
pletely terminates the existence of an individual, viz., extinguishes 
the mind, the world will disappear too, including all the gods 
and demons which ever haunted a distorted imagination — as 
Jar as the individual in question is concerned. If the mind of 
another individual continues to exist, its world, as a matter of 
course, will also continue, until finally, with the disappearance 
of the last consciousness, the last world will disappear. 

Schopenhauer, who, more clearly than any other Western 
philosopher, has expressed this supreme truth, says: 

There are many who, in the innocence of their hearts, imagine that, 
after the pulp stored up beneath their addle-pates is destroyed, the sun 
will continue to shine as usual, and the moon and the stars will be there 
as before, and people will continue running on their fool’s errands as 
clumsily as ever. But stop and think a moment! In order to be able 
to realize these things it would be necessary for our addle-pates to put 
themselves back into this * world,” and see with eyes which no longer 
exist, and hear with ears or feel with hands that are of the vanished 
past. 

But, leaving the addle-headed element out of consideration, 
there are not a few advanced reasoners who, while admitting 
the force of the maxim that “ An object implies a subject,” yet 
imagine that because an object is beheld by several people at the 
same time and in the same place it must, therefore, have an 
independent existence. They are apt to forget, however, that 
the minds of most human beings are practically on the same 
level, being constituted, as it were, after the same pattern, and 
that there is the closest interrelationship — by virtue of descent 
and mode of living — even between the more heterogeneous 
elements of the human race. Besides, are we not constantly 
moulding and shaping the mind of the rising generation in con- 
formity with our own — i. e., endeavoring to make others behold 
things as we see them? What else is education than a process 
of trying to bring about in others a condition of mind similar to 





* The literal translation of this is: ‘I know that, without me, God cannot live a 
moment; should / cease to exist He also must give up the ghost,” 
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that of our own? In proportion as I succeed in causing another 
individual to see things from the same standpoint, or in the same 
light in which I behold them, in that proportion will his world 
become the same as mine. 

Now, while it is clear that the worlds of no two individuals 
can be precisely alike — for the simple reason that no two minds 
are ever the same — it is obvious that some of the more common- 
place of our conceptions, by dint of heredity (if for no other 
reason), must be practically universal, as far as the human race 
is concerned. Among these are the thought-pictures which 
make up the ordinary normal world of the average individual. 
These thought-pictures, which present themselves to us as 
material objects, are practically alike in the great majority of 
individuals, so that what J, for instance, am accustomed to call 
a “stone,” would be called by alike term all over the world. 
It is only when we come to describe these objects very closely 
that we discover —to our own amazement — that the stone we 
behold is not the stone seen by another, and if ten million pairs 
of eyes were apparently gazing upon the self-same “object,” there 
would be ten million “objects.” 

Take an ordinary farmer and an artist (painter) into a forest, 
and let them describe what they see around them. The result 
would be a revelation to many shallow reasoners and “ students 
of occultism ” who now insist upon making themselves ridiculous 
by delivering oracular opinions on subjects which they have 
never philosophically investigated. The farmer would see things 
to which the artist is absolutely blind, whereas the artist would 
be impressed with objects of which the farmer never dreams; 
they would, in fact, behold two essentially different worlds, 
because their minds are not the same. 

That which I do not see and of which I do not dream, 7. e., 
that which is altogether beyond my perception, does not exist — 
as far as Jam concerned. If another individual points it out to 
me, then he alters my mind, and therefore my world. 

Or take a ploughboy into a botanical garden and let him see 
an interesting assortment of strange plants and flowers. He will 
gaze upon them as he would upon vacancy, for, to him, a plant 
is simply a “plant,” and a flower a “flower”; moreover he is 
accustomed to call everying in the line of vegetation “ weeds,” if 
it has no immediate bearing on agriculture. Now take a flower 
and explain to that boy all about its wonderful structure, about 
the anthers and pistil, about the ovaries, about the meaning of 
the petals, and the wonderful relations between insects and 
flowers. Teach him that the plant produces the flower for no 
other purpose than to attract the insect, in order to make a tool 
of it in effecting cross-fertilization. What is the result? Why, 
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you have altered that boy’s mind, and he now sees a thousand 
things of which he did not dream before — which to him did not 
exist. 

On this fundamental truth rests the power of persuasion, of 
example and precept, and the thousand and one influences which 
now determine our conduct. If we effect a change in another 
individual’s mind, we produce a corresponding change in his 
world. 

To all intents and purposes, as far as our everyday life is con- 
cerned, the objects which apparently surround us, and which 
constitute our “world,” are as real as if they actually existed. 
We live on a “plane of matter”; that is to say, our condition of 
mind is such that we cannot effect a radical change in our 
surroundings without a supreme effort. Our “ occult” critic of 
the November Arena finds it unpardonable in Coomra Sami that 
he uses the words, food, clothes, shelter, palm-leaves, ete., and 
proclaims that, instead of saying, “A teacupful of boiled rice, 
with a little salt, is all that we need in the line of food,” Coomra 
Simi ought to have expressed himself as follows: “ An illusion 
full of boiled cereal fantasy, with a little epiphany [sic /] as an 
imaginary condiment, with which to fool our supposed sense of 
taste, is all we need in the line of gustatory deception.” 

Coomra Simi, being endowed with a rational mind, and being, 
moreover, one of the profoundest of reasoners, would be the last 
person in the world to resort to such absurd and preposterous 
circumlocution, but would speak of rice, salt, and food as if these 
things had a positive existence. How, otherwise, could he com- 
municate his thoughts to those who are still grovelling in the 
mire of crudest materialism ? 

But it is in his attempt to explain the “real philosophy ” of 
the Mystic Brotherhood that our benevolent critic is, unwit- 
tingly, most comical, and his assertive dogmatism is surpas- 
singly naive. According to this occult paragon of twenty 
years’ standing, the mahatmas are the rankest materialists, for 
not only do they hold that “ matter exists everywhere,” but that 
“the spirit of an individual is as truly a material organism as 
the physical body which envelops it.” Thus they are not even 
dualists, or believers in ¢wo eternai principles (mind and matter) ; 
on the contrary, they are dead sure that mind is only a modifica- 
tion of matter, i. e., “spiritual matter,” and that the only differ- 
ence between these two kinds of substance is the “ degree of 
Jineness.” 

Dear old mahatmas! Rare old initiates of the Inner Temple! 
So you have not yet advanced beyond these antediluvian concep- 
tions, and this is the extent of your wisdom? No wonder you 
surrounded yourselves with an air of mystery, and kept in hid- 
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ing through all these centuries! So wonderful a revelation was 
indeed worth preserving as a sort of family secret; it would 
have been a pity if it had been allowed to leak out at any earlier 
date than the present! 

The degree of fineness—so our “student of occultism” an- 
nounces — determines the difference between mind and matter. 
In other words, if we can grind down material particles to a suf- 
ficient degree of minuteness we arrive at the phenomenon of 
mind! This is only a more illogical presentation of the doc- 
trine of modern materialism, viz., that mind is the result of cer- 
tain atomic or molecular groupings of matter. There is a 
certain amount of plausibility in the argument that a favorable 
combination of individual particles may produce “life,” but there 
is no sense whatever in the dictum that mind is simply matter 
reduced to a condition of greater fineness. Not even the most 
fanatical follower of the school of Bichner and Moleschott would 
endorse such rubbish. 

Our initiate’s argument based on the gallon measure “filled to 
the brim with marbles of the ordinary size” is peculiarly irrel- 
evant and clumsy. In order to show how far the divisibility or 
fineness of matter may be carried, he tells us that we may pour 
shot grains into the interstices between the marbles, and between 
these again white sand grains, without making the gallon meas- 
ure run over. Then we may pour in a pint of water, which will 
find its way into the still smaller interstices between the sand 
grains, and this water again will hold a quantity of alcohol, 
without increase of its bulk. After that comes the turn of elec- 
tricity, and now we have reached the “ borderland of the spiritual 
universe.” 

Have we really? What about the interstices between the still 
finer substances which are now brought into requisition? Our 
critic asserts that even spirit is “ material in the most exact and 
literal meaning of that word.” There are no limits to the possi- 
bilities of minuteness, for even the smallest imaginable interstice 
is infinitely large compared with no interstice; thus there must 
follow an infinite series of substances, each finer than the previous 
one, but each furnishing new interstices. At this point the ab- 
surdity of the gallon-measure argument becomes plain to all but 
the dullest. 

What is matter, anyhow? No scientist has ever been able to 
define it. Looked at from the standpoint of Western science it 
is the profoundest of all mysteries, and the atomic hypothesis 
does not offer the faintest ray of light. Can you imagine a par- 
ticle of substance so small that it cannot be divided once more? 
Here again we are confronted with the self-evident truth that 
there is no limit to the possibilities of minuteness, and it can be 
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easily shown that the atom of science is an illusion. Mr. John 
A. Kersey has demonstrated this more clearly, perhaps, than any 
other modern reasoner, in his essay entitled « ‘Ancient Philosophy 
in Modern Attire” *; and the very fact of our inability to define 
matter is, in itself, a proof that matter has no positive existence. 

But the moment we look upon the so-called “ physical uni- 
verse ” as a product of mind the great riddle is solved, and we 
behold order and symmetry where all before was chaos and con- 
fusion. ‘ Look within your own self” is the lesson of the Upan- 
ishads; and no amount of materialistic research will unravel the 
world-mystery. The thirty-three active living masters of the 
Inner Temple may keep on grinding particles till their coffee- 
mills are out of joint, but they will not produce spirit. Let 
them — pour lamour de Dieu — reduce their own mind-substance 
to a somewhat finer degree of tenuity, for they seem to need it 
very badly. 

“ Mind is the only reality” has been the conclusion of the 
wisest of all times, and this is also the verdict of the highest 

Western philosophy. There are, of course, materialists and 
dualists even in India, from the “ Curumbars” down to the de- 
graded sect of the Jains, whose rude dualistic conceptions are 
the laughing-stock of enlightened Brahminism; but they form an 
insignificant minority. 

Mind is eternal and indestructible. It produces its own world 
—its own joy and its own sorrow; its own Elysium and its own 
Tartarus. Idealism is pantheism, and in pantheism is contained 
the solution of all mysteries. It is the only rational philosophy. 
Says Omar Khayyam, the famous Persian sage, in his “ Ru- 
baiyat ” : 

I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell: 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘‘ I myself am heaven and hell.” 


Among the myriads of individuals who constitute the human 
family all degrees of intellectuality are represented, from that of 
the Australian savage to that of a Coomra Sami. There is no 
such thing as an “equality of endowment,” yet all may rise to 
ever greater heights of self-consciousness. Knowledge consti- 
tutes the only kind of wealth worth possessing, for everything 
else is transitory and illusive. He who aspires to the higher en- 
lightenment is freed from the “pain of being” (viz., the disap- 
pointment springing from the thraldom of a world which is de- 
ceptive and unreal) in proportion as he approaches his glorious 
goal. This is recognized by the Hindoo ascetic, who retires into 








* See “E thie s of Lite rature 2” (pp. 143-146), by John A. Kersey. Marion, Ind., 1894 
(E. L. Goldthwaite & Co.), 
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solitude in order to be better able to seek that light which (his 
reflection has taught him) cannot be obtained from any other 
source. 

And here I will conclude this Plea for Pantheism with the 
following lines from the “ Song Celestial,” given at the end of 
Krishna’s discourse in chapter viii. : 


Richer than holy fruit on Vedas growing, 
Greater than gifts, better than prayer or fast, 

Such Wisdom is! The Yogi, this way knowing, 
Comes to the Utmost Perfect Peace at last. 








HEREDITY. 


BY LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 





Wuy bowest thou, O soul of mine, 
Crushed by ancestral sin ? 
Thou hast a noble heritage 
That bids thee victory win. 


The tainted past may bring forth flowers, 
As blossomed Aaron’s rod, 

No legacy of sin anauls 
Heredity from God. 

















HELEN PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 


‘BY JOHN RANSOM BRIDGE. 


“Tr you only knew how many lions and eagles in every quarter 
of the globe have turned into asses at my whistle, and obediently 
wagged their great ears in time as I piped the tune!” 

Such was the remarkable comment of the enigmatical Madame 
Blavatsky, at Wurzburg, in 1885, as recorded by the Russian 
Solovyoff, for whom, at that particular moment, she professed a 
friendship “to the end of the world.” She wanted his help in 
Russia to spread her theosophical doctrines. Solovyoff was a 
writer and journalist of considerable note. He met Madame in 
Paris, according to his story. She tried to convert him by the 
production of phenomena, in the most of which he detected com- 
monplace tricker*. She finally “confessed” and invited Solov- 
yoff into a copartnership in which “ we will astonish the world 
between us.” Solovyoff’s reply was an open denunciation, of 
Madame and her marvels, to the Paris theosophists. The result 
was the disruption of the Paris branch of the society. 

About this time came the Coulomb exposures, and the London 
Society for Psychical Research made its report on the alleged 
trick-cabinet shrine and gtuffed-muslin mahatmas, at the theo- 
sophical headquarters, Adyar, India, ‘where Madame and her 
magical feats and phenomena had so outclassed the Indian jug- 
glers and fakirs on their own ground as to set all India talking. 

During this trying period Madame was sick, so sick that the 
specialists who attended her declared that she had no business to 
be alive. She persisted in living, however, but in her despair 
she capped the climax of this crisis in her affairs by an extraor- 
dinary letter to Solovyoff.* This letter, which is headed “« My 
Confession,” runs, in part, as follows: 

Believe me, I have fallen because I have made up my mind to fall, or 
else to bring about a reaction by telling all God’s truth about myself, 
but without mercy on my enemies. On this I am firmly resolved, and 
from this day I shall begin to prepare myself in order to be ready. I 
will fly no more. Together with this letter, or a few hours later, I 
shall, myself be in Paris, and then on to London. A Frenchman is 
ready, and a well-known journalist too, delighted to set about the work 
and to write at my dictation something short, but strong, and what is 
most important — a true history of my life. J shall not even attempt to 

* “ A Modern Priestess of Isis,” page 177. 
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defend, to justify myself. In this book I shall simply say: In 1848, I, 
hating my husband, N. V. Blavatsky (it may be wrong, but still such 
was the nature God gave me), left him, abandoned him. I loved one 
man deeply, but still more I loved occult science, believing in magic, 
wizards, etc. I wandered with him here and there, in Asia, in America, 
and in Europe. I met with So-and-so. (You may call him a wizard, 
what does it matter to him?) In 1858 I was in London; there came out 
some story about a child, not mine (there will follow medical evidence, 
from the faculty of Paris, and it is for this that I am going to Paris). 
One thing and another was said to me; that I was depraved, possessed 
with a devil, ete. 

I shall tell everything as I think fit, everything I did, for the twenty 
years and more that I laughed at the qu’en dira-t-on, and covered up all 
traces of what I was really occupied in, i. e., the sciences occultes, for 
the sake of my family and relations who would at that time have 
cursed me. I will tell how from my eighteenth year I tried to get 
people to talk about me, and say about me that this man and that was 
my lover, and hundreds of them. I will tell, too, a great deal of which 
no one ever dreamed, and J will prove it. Then I will inform the world 
how suddenly my eyes were opened to all the horror of my moral suicide ; 
how I was sent to America to try my psychological capabilities; how I 
collected a society there, and began to expiate my faults, and attempted 
to make men better and to sacritice myself for their regeneration. Iwill 
name all the theosophists who were brought into the right way, drunk- 
ards and rakes, who became almost saints, especially in India, and those 
who enlisted as theosophists, and continued their former life, as though 
they were doing the work (and there are many of them) and yet were 
the jirst to join the pack of hounds that were hunting me down, and to 
bite me... . 

No! The devils will save me in this last great hour. You did not 
calculate on the cool determination of despair, which was and has passed 
over... . And to this I have been brought by you. You have been the 
last straw which has broken the camel’s back under its intolerably 
heavy burden. Now you are at liberty to conceal nothing. Repeat to 
all Paris what you have ever heard or know about me. I have already 
written a letter to Sinnett forbidding him to publish my memoirs at his 
own discretion. I myself will publish them with all the truth... . It 
will be a Saturnalia of the moral depravity of mankind, this confession 
of mine, a worthy epilogue of my stormy life. ... Let the psychist 
gentlemen, and whosoever will, set on foot a new inquiry. Mohini and 
all the rest, even India, are dead tome. I thirst for one thing only, 
that the world may know all the reality, all the truth, and learn the 
lesson. And then death, kindest of all. H. BLAVATSKY. 


You may print this letter if you will, even in Russia. It is all the 
same now. 


This picture of her life sketched by Madame for her Russian 
correspondent is lacking in detail, though not in interest. In 
fact little is known of her from the age of seventeen, when she 
married the aged vice-governor of the province of Erivan, in 
Transcaucasia, and immediately celebrated the event by clandes- 
tinely setting out to see the world on her own account and dis- 
appearing for a number of years. Her sister, Vera Petrovna 
Jelihovsky, says that Madame claims to have lived much of this 
tuume in Tibet, in the Himalayas, and in the extreme north of 
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India studying the occult sciences and Sanscrit with the mahat- 
mas. <A. P. Sinnett repeats this statement in his memoirs of 
Madame. It agrees — but with a difference — with her “con- 
fession ” to Solovyoff that during these years she wandered with 
a certain unknown “here and there, in Asia, in America, and in 
Europe.” 

It is not until 1874, the year before she founded the Theo- 
sophical Society, that we get trustworthy information in regard 
to her whereabouts and occupation. In September of that year, 
Henry 8. Olcott went to Chittenden, Vt., to investigate and 
write up for the New York Graphic the spiritualistic phenomena 
under the mediumship of the Eddy brothers, which at that time 
were attracting much attention to the Eddy homestead. Colonel 
Olcott here met and describes his first sight of Madame 
Blavatsky : : 

The dinner at Eddy’s was noon, and it was from the entrance door 
of the bare and comfortless dining-room that Kappes and I first saw H. 
P. B. She had arrived shortly before noon with a French Canadian 
lady, and they were at table as we entered. My eye was first attracted 
by a scarlet Garibaldian shirt the former wore, as being in vivid con- 
trast with the dull colours around. Her hair was then a thick blonde 
mop, worn shorter than the shoulders, and it stood out from her head, 
silken, soft, and crinkled to the roots, like the fleece of a Cotswold ewe. 
This and the red shirt were what struck my attention before I took in 
the picture of her features. It was a massive Calmuck face, contrasting 
in its suggestion of power, culture, and imperiousness, as strangely with 
the commonplace visages about the room, as her red garment did with 
the gray and white tones of the wall and woodwork, and the dull cos- 
tumes of the rest of the guests. All sorts of cranky people were con- 
tinually coming and going at Eddy’s, to see the mediumistic phenomena, 
and it only struck me on seeing this eccentric lady that this was but one 
more of the sort. Pausing on the door-sill, I whispered to Kappes, 
“Good gracious! look at that specimen, will you!”’ I went straight 
across and took a seat opposite her to indulge my favorite habit of 
character-study. 


After dinner Colonel Olcott scraped an acquaintance by oppor- 
tunely offering her a light for a cigarette which she proceeded to 
roll for herself. This “ light ” must have been charged with theo- 
sophical karma, for the burning match or end of a lighted cigar 
— the Colonel does not specify — lit a train of causes and their 
effects which now are making history and are world-wide in their 
importance. So confirmed a pessimist on theosophical questions 
as Henry Sidgwick, of the London Society for Psychical Re- 
search, says, “ Even if it [the Theosophical Society] were to 
expire next year, its twenty years’ existence would be a phenom- 
enon of some interest for a historian of European society in the 
nineteenth century.” 

Not a little energy has been wasted in the controversy between 
the theosophists and the spiritualists as to whether or not, at this 
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time and up to the founding of her society, Madame was a spir- 
itualist. 

The Colonel records that before the time of Madame’s appear- 
ance at the séances of the Eddys, the figures which had shown 
themselves were either red Indians, or Americans or Europeans 
akin to visitors; but from the time that the Russian lady put in 
an appearance the spooks of other nationalities began to appear. 
Among them were a number of Russian relatives and friends of 
Madame, as well as various queer characters that she claimed to 
have met in her travels. Her “ John King” was a spirit of four- 
teen years’ acquaintance. 

When Madame returned from Chittenden to New York City 
with Colonel Olcott, she began a series of letters to A. N. Aksa- 
koff, the editor of the Leipzig Psyehische Studien, who was an 
interested investigator of the phenomena of spiritualism. The 
first letter was dated Oct. 28, 1874. In it she says: 

Only last week I came back from the Eddy brothers, well-known 
mediums in Rutland, Vt, where I had passed two weeks. The house and 
the neighboring lodgings were full of correspondents. With the Eddys 
the spirits of the departed walk about almost in full day. Several times 
they have already appeared without the help of the mediums, and in 
the evening at the time of the séance from fifteen to twenty spirits ap- 
pear as though in flesh before the eyes of the spectators. I talked for 
five minutes on the platform in Russian with my father, my uncle, and 
other relatives, as though they were alive. Seven persons of my ac- 
quaintance, long dead, of different nations, appeared and talked to me, 
each in his own language, and walked away. 

Again she writes that “John King has sent Olcott to Havana 
for a few days.” Then she declares that she will not go back 
again to Russia, because 

I know that everybody respects me here, and I am needed for spirit- 
ism. Now the spirits are my brothers and sisters, my father and mother. 
My John King alone is sufficient recompense for all; he is a host in 
himself tome . . . No,John-King is a personality, a definite, living, 
spiritual personality. Whether devil or good spirit, he is at all events a 
spirit, and not the medium’s prototype. 


A little later the furore over spiritualism began to subside, 
and as the interest abated the demand ceased, evidently, for 
Madame’s literary efforts in behalf of the cause, and we find her 
writing from Boston under date of July 18, 1875: 

I am ready to sell my soul for spiritualism, but nobody will buy it, 


and I am living from hand to mouth and working for ten or fifteen dol- 
lars when necessity comes. 


She even complains of her John King that 


He is in a bad humor with me, and for the last three weeks and more 
he only appears to me to talk nonsense and even unkindness. Tout 
n'est pas parfait a ce que je vois dans le Summer Land, 
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This brings us to September, 1875, some two months before 
the actual birth of the Theosophical Society. Down to this 
period there seems to have been no hint of what was to follow. 

In the meantime Colonel Olcott had started the “ Miracle 
Club,” which did not prove a success, and Madame in another 
letter says: “I am writing a book which I call, by John’s advice, 
‘Skeleton Key to Mysterious Gates.’” This book was the be- 
ginning of the famous “Isis Unveiled.” With the inception of 
the Theosophical Society, John King was either transformed 
into an oriental white-robed mahatma, with a turban in place of 
his “Chinese saucer-upside-down cap”; or else Madame sent 
him back for good and all to his native summer land. Perhaps 
John resented Helen’s apostasy from spiritualism —a sudden 
change of heart, for only a few months back she had been offer- 
ing to sell her soul for the cause, with no buyers even in Boston, 
the Mecca of the spiritualist. But the affections of a more con- 
stant one than her spiritual brother, John King, might have been 
alienated by her new doctrine, which pointed at all spooks as 
the refuse, the cast-off shells, of the earth-bound dead. His 
sudden fall from “a personality, a definite, living personality,” 
as she had described him, to nothing but a wandering astral 
shell full of mouldy suggestions seems sufficient to have driven 
any self-respecting shade back to its home on the other shore. 

From the inception of the Theosophical Society, in November, 
1875, to the day of her death in London, May 8, 1891, it is only 
fair to Madame to say that her devotion to her theosophy was 
absolute and complete. For it she worked early and late, with 
a restless, fiery, tireless energy which dominated an unwieldy 
body, diseased and constantly racked with pain. She was doing 
the bidding of her master, a mahatma, she always maintained. 

A few words in regard to mahatmas in general may best 
show what manner of man Madame revered as her master. In 
the theosophical mind, as instructed by Madame, the master is 
looked up to as the highest product, on this planet, of the action 
of the law of karma, or retributive justice, and of reincarnation, 
or repeated rebirths in human form until the aspiring soul has 
worked itself out of “the circle of necessity” of rebirths. 
Given the rightly directed will, says the theosophical doctrine, 
working through a period of time depending upon its persistence 
and intensity, and the result is the development of man from the 
potentially possible into the active mahatma. Time and space 
and the genii which thwart the luck of the common run of men 
then become his servants. Aarma, Reincarnation, and the Ma- 
hatma might be called the theosophical trinity. 

The conception of such possibilities for human development, 
whether considered from the standpoint of religion or science, 
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is a startling innovation. Jacob’s ladder becomes a symbol of a 
physical fact. Darwin stopped at half a truth. Ordinary man 
is only a way-station in: the scheme of evolution, instead of the 
end of the line. Darwin should have followed the connecting 
links up to the planetary spirits that curb the flight of worlds. 
Then, if Madame is correct, in his progress he would have en- 
countered the mahatma in various stages of development, the 
links unbroken from the market-place of this earth to the abode 
of divinity. Perhaps it is this very boldness, this colossal 
-audacity of assertion in regard to man as a potential demigod 
— daring when compared with the claims of recognized authority 
in any field of research —that has recruited the ranks of the 
disciples of theosophy, after the successive exposés of its oracle 
and high-priestess. 

A distinguished company of scientists, writers, and celebrities 
could be selected from the list of people who have resigned from 
the Theosophical Society. The periodical exposés of Madame’s 
phenomena, or Madame herself on the rampage in the excitement 
of argument, charging at them in some personal encounter, 
frightened most of them out of the ranks as rapidly as they 
joined. In a letter to a Chicago journal in 1878, she described 
herself as “an old woman whose Kalmuco-Buddhisto-Tartaric 
features, even in youth, never made her appear pretty; a woman 
whose ungainly garb, uncouth manners, and masculine habits are 
enough to frighten any bustled and corseted fine lady of fashion- 
able society out of her wits.” She wrote this in the early days 
of her society. Later she developed enormously in bulk, and 
her temper increased correspondingly, when aroused. 

Solovyoff gives an amusing description of her arrival at St. 
Cergues, returning from India in 1885 in company with one of 
her Indian disciples, Bavaji : 

At the usual hour, after dinner, about three o'clock, the Geneva 
diligence arrived at the Pension Delaigue. Round it, as always, there 
gathered a crowd to get the newspapers and letters, and to observe the 
new arrivals, if such there were. Suddenly there sprang from the dili- 
gence a strange creature, something half-way between a great ape and a 
tiny black man. Its leanness was amazifig. A poor, half-European sort 
of dress dangled on it, as though theré were nothing but bones beneath; 
a face the size of a fist, of a dark cinnamon colour, and without any signs 
of vegetation; on the head a dense cap of long, black, curling hair; huge 
eyes, also perfectly black, of course, with a frightened and suspicious 
expression. The black man said something in English with a piping 
but at the same time hoarse voice... . 

The public gazed open-mouthed at the black man. But the most 
interesting was yet to come. The black man and the clumsy young 
woman, and then I and Madame de Morsier, succeeded with great diffi- 
culty in extricating from the diligence something that was shut up in 
it. This something was ‘* Madame” herself, all swollen, tired out with 
travelling, grumbling; with a huge, dark-gray face and wide-open eyes, 
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like round, discolored turquoises. On her head was set a very high 
gray felt fireman’s helmet with ventilators and a veil. Her globular 
figure seemed yet more globular from an incredible sort of sacque in 
which she was draped. 


Whatever may be the ultimate verdict upon the life and work 
of this woman, her place in history will be unique. There was a 
titanic display of strength in everything she did. The storms 
that raged in her were cyclones. Those exposed to them often 
felt with Solovyoff that if there were holy and sage mahatmas, 
they could not remain holy and sage and have to do with Helen 
Petrovna Blavatsky. The “confession” she wrote him rings 
with the mingled curses and mad laughter of a crazy mariner 
scuttling his own ship. Yet she could be as tender and sympa- 
thetic as any mother. Her mastery of some natures seemed 
complete; and these people she worked like galley-slaves in the 
theosophical treadmill of her: propaganda movement. 

To these disciples she was the greatest thaumaturgist known 
to the world since the days of the Christ. The attacks upon 
her, the Coulomb and Solovyoff exposures, the continual news- 
paper calumnies, they look upon as a gigantic conspiracy brewed 
by all the rules of the black art to counteract, and if possible to 
destroy, the effect of her work and mission. She is to them an 
“illuminated prophetess,” the all but canonized Saint Helen of 
the Theosophical Society. One of her favorite quotations to the 
disciples at her feet was, “ Demon est Deus inversus.” 

From 1888 until her death, the writer, at that time interested 
in the theosophical movement, had considerable correspondence 
with “ H. P. B.,” as she usually signed herself. From the length 
of some of her epistles one might have thought this was her only 
occupation. But the letters were always interesting, generally 
bizarre, showed a keen knowledge of human nature, particularly 
its weakness, and an utter contempt for Blavatsky worship; 
though for the “cause” she apparently was always ready to 
sacrifice anything and anybody, herself not excepted. 

In 1889, replying to a protest against tying the society to her 
apron-strings, she wrote: 


So far as the ‘“‘ Founders” are concerned, depend upon it they will 
do their best to obstruct any tendency to “ hero-worship.” ... The 
first patient upon whom the prescription worked was my colleague 
Olcott, who at the beginning was quite ready to forget the Cause for the 
production of phenomena, the ‘‘Grand Principle’’ for the miserable 
personality he almost worshipped, as the Master’s agent. And he is so 
thoroughly cured that now he is as ready to dress my hair with a curry- 
comb as he was ready before to kiss the hem of my Tibetan Robe. 


It is a pity the prescription could not have been generally 
administered to the rank and file of the society. 
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On the question of masters and adepts, she gave the writer, in 
one of her letters, the following advice for finding them: 


Adepts here, adepts there — please oblige me and look well into your 
boots to-night to see whether you will not find, perchance, an adept 
stuck to the soles somewhere. 


Those who sought out this strange paradox to discover fraud 
invariably discovered it. Those who wanted something tangible 
to worship generally found it, so long as they would work for 
her cause. Curiosity-seekers whom she could not use she fre- 
quently abused and dismissed in a much ruflled condition. She 
had but one real care in ¢he last years of her life, one love — 
her Theosophical Society, and for it she planned and worked 
and suffered with an heroic devotion. The wisdom or morality 
of her methods may be condemned, but the reason for her 
martyrdom has not, as yet, for those who doubt the existence of 
the “ masters,” been satisfactorily explained. 
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THE ITALY OF THE CENTURY OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 








Part III. Some Brieut Licuts or tHe ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 





I. 


A REALIST of the taste and power of Zola might have given us 
a picture of high Italian life during the Renaissance, which 
though absolutely faithful in its portrayal would have been too 
revolting for perusal; while, on the other hand, an idealist who 
resolutely closed his eyes to the criminality and sensuality of 
that age, could have penned a story enchanting as a dream of 
Eden. For at the time when a Borgia was pope of Rome, when 
Savonarola was on the rack, when the pledge of friendship was 
being followed by the dagger thrust, and when simplicity in life 
had given place to artificiality and refined sensualism, all Italy 
was blossoming with counterfeit presentments of saints and 
Madonnas. It was during this time that Angelo, Da Vinci, 
Correggio, Perugino, Alberti, Bramante, Titian, and Raphael 
wrought on canvas and in stone dreams and conceptions which 
made this period the golden age of art. And the idealist 
who chose to dwell only upon the beauty side of life might 
have given us a picture fair as a Venice at sunrise. But the 
student of history cannot confine his view to a partial appear- 
ance ; he must examine society on all sides and weigh with con- 
scientious impartiality the influence exerted by master minds for 
good or ill, as well as take into consideration the policies and 
ideals which mould thought and shape civilization. 

We have already glanced at the Italy of this period and have 
noticed some of the fatal figures who have left their impress 
upon Italian life, and now we turn to the pleasing contemplation 
of such children of genius as Michael Angelo, the Jupiter of 
art’s Olympus; Correggio, who surpassed in the magic effects 
of light and shade; Da Vinci, the many-sided genius, a master 
in painting, skilled in anatomy, astronomy, mathematics, and 
music, a sculptor and an architect of superior ability; and 
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Raphael, the most illustrious of painters, who caught, as did no 
other artist of his age, the soul of expression — Raphael, who 
perceived the spirit of ancient Greece and called from the 
sepulchre the ideals of olden times, adding to them a peculiar 
lifelike charm, not found in art before his day. 


Il. 


Michael Angelo Buonarotti is among painters and sculptors 
what A¢schylus is among dramatists and Homer is among poets. 
Prometheus and the demigods of the Iliad were familiar to his 
imagination. He was the exponent of the sublime and the ter- 
rible. Born at Caprese, March 6, 1475, he was christened 
Michael Angelo.* He early manifested a passion for the arts, 
much to the vexation of his father. His early tutor also is said 
to have been jealous of the genius of the boy; and the outlook 
for his being able to realize the dream which filled his young 
brain seemed dark until Lorenzo de Medici’s attention was called 
to him. He interceded with the father, and took Michael 
Angelo into his household. Here the young artist enjoyed the 
society of the finest scholars of the age. Had he been morally 
weak the atmosphere of Lorenzo’s household would doubtless 
have proved iujurious, if not ruinous. But Angelo was one of 
those austere or rugged souls who pass through life almost un- 
conscious of the seductive influence of refined sensuality, which 
would prove the ruin of more yielding and sensuous natures. 
He scorned artificiality and saw no evil in the simplicity of 
nature. The nude human body awakened no prurient thoughts 
and called forth no vicious images in his mind. He saw that 
those who pretended to be shocked at the nude in art were fre- 
quently the most licentious in life, and he rightly concluded that 
it was the depraved imaginations which were thus scandalized, or 
saw evil where a high-born nature would see only beauty, 
strength, and naturalness. 





* His name is said to have been given him on account of the exceptionally propitious 
positions of the planets at the time of his birth. Vasari, speaking of the favorable 
conjunctions at the moment of Michael Angelo’s nativity, observes, ‘Mercury and 
Venus having entered with benign aspects into the house of Jupiter, indicated 
that marvellous and extraordinary work both of manual art and intellect was to be 
expected of him.’”’ Whether or not astrological calculations were responsible for his 
remarkable name is uncertain, but it must be remembered that at that period astrology 
held a high place in the estimation of many scholars, especially those of a scientific 
and speculative turn of mind. Jupiter has ever been regarded as the lord of “ honor 
and good fortune, the most powerful of the beneficent planets, and the author of tem- 
perance, modesty, sobriety, and justice.” (See William Lilly’s “ Introduction to As- 
trology.”’) Mercury is said to exert a special influence on the brain, quickening the 
intellectual faculties, but disposing the individual with his aspects to melancholy. 
Venus, on the other hand, exerts a mirthful influence. But as ovoney is pooudingly 
powerful in its effect on the mind, a person born under those two planets in strong posi- 
tions would probably be sad rather than gay. Venus gives the love for art and beauty 
and the passion for painting ; as sculpture, philosophy, poetry, and oratory are said to 
hold great fascination for those strongly influenced by —— 5 It would seem from 
the positions of the planets and the views held by astrologers in regard to their prob- 
able influence on the child’s life, that if his father believed in astrology he might have 
felt that the heavens indicated a lofty destiny for the child who was christened 
Michael Angelo. 
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The artist’s contempt for hypocrisy and the prurient imagina- 
tions of pseudo moralists was well illustrated later in his life by 
an incident which occurred in connection with Angelo’s work on 
the Sistine Chapel. This masterpiece was conspicuous for the 
number of undraped human figures represented. The mock 
modesty of a corrupt conventionalism was as much scandalized 
and shocked as were those who represented the spirit of rigid 
asceticism, which, though sincere, so frequently regards the 
noblest objects, as, for example, the human body, as vile, instead 
of discerning the important fact that the evil lies in a diseased 
imagination and a vicious educational training, which centres the 
mind on the plane of sensualism rather than in the region of 
soul-life where dwell pure love and genuine religion, and where 
flourishes true art, unfettered by conventionalism or the trammels 
of low ideals. The clamor against Angelo’s work came more from 
a depraved conventionalism than a narrow-visioned asceticism. 
« Arstino, who delighted in depicting all kinds of unveiled im- 
purity, was much offended with the chaste nudity of true art.” * 
Biagio, the master of ceremonies of Paul Iil., was greatly 
scandalized, and made much ado over the undraped figures. 
Angelo knew the man, and his fine contempt was shown when 
the Roman world thronged to the Sistine to see the “ Last Judg- 
ment.” Biagio was discovered in hell, and Angelo had embel- 
lished his portrait with a pair of ass’ ears. The master of 
ceremonies appealed to the pope to have his picture taken from 
the great painting. 

«“ Where has he placed you?” inquired the pontiff. 

“In hell,” returned Biagio. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Paul, “then I can do nothing for you. Had 
he placed you in purgatory I could have removed you, but out 
of hell there is no redemption.” 

Angelo’s nudes may repel, but they will never degrade. They 
reflect the mind of the artist, of whom.Mr. Symonds observes: 

Deep, philosophic thoughts, ideas of death and judgment, the stern 
struggles of the soul, encompassed Michael Angelo. The service of 
beauty was with him areligion. His character was that of an austere 
republican, free and solitary. Amid a multitude of slaves and courtiers 
Michael Angelo made art the vehicle of lofty and soul-speaking thought. 

Thus while, largely through the natural bent of his mind, 
Angelo failed to be morally depraved by the environment in the 
house of Lorenzo, he received positive aids through association 
with the foremost Greek and Latin scholars of the age. His 





* See “‘ Renaissance in Italy,” Part III., The Fine Arts, p. 385. I have quoted freel 
from the exhaustive and exceedingly able writing of Mr. Symonds, as he is the latest 
of the authoritative historians of the Renaissance. He has personally gone over the 
whole field, and has thrown into the work the enthusiasm and the best efforts of a 
brilliant thinker. He is, in my judgment, the most illustrious and conscientious 
historian of the Italian Renaissance. 
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taste for art, poetry, and literature was stimulated by personal 
contact with such men as Ficino, Poliziano, and Pico della 
Mirandola. But there was another individual, who probably 
more than all others influenced the life of the young sculptor, 
because there was a certain kinship between the imaginations of 
the two. Savonarola and Angelo were both men of vivid imagi- 
nation; both souls were haunted with visions as colossal as they 
were terrible. The sublime and the austere were as much at 
home in their brains as was beauty the guest of Raphael’s imagi- 
nation. It is not strange, therefore, that the thrilling sermons 
of Savonarola exerted a powerful influence over Michael Angelo, 
or that the awful pictures drawn by the eloquent and impassioned 
prophet-priest dwelt in the chambers of the young sculptor’s 
brain, until the hour came when in the Sistine Chapel he had an 
opportunity to give them outward expression in his august and 
solemn masterpiece. Another influence which may be classed as 
formative, largely due, however, to the peculiar bent of Angelo’s 
mind, was the poetry of Dante, which at a later period he studied 
for several months. The fact that Savonarola’s sermons and 
Dante’s poetry exerted such a strange and fascinating power 
over the mind of the sculptor enables us to understand how easy 
it was for him to escape the contaminating immorality of his 
age. 

In 1496 Angelo went to Rome, where he wrought his Bacchus, 
and later his remarkable Madonna holding the dead Christ. In 
referring to this work, Mr. Symonds says: 

Here, while the Borgias were turning the Vatican into a den of 
thieves and harlots, he [Angelo] executed the purest of all his statues 
—a Pietain marble. Christ is lying dead upon his mother’s knees. 
With her right arm she supports his shoulders; her left hand is gently 
raised, as though to say, “ Behold and see.’ All that art can do to 
make death beautiful and grief sublime is achieved in this work, which 
was never surpassed by Angelo in later years. 

In 1501 the sculptor returned to Florence, where, among 
other masterpieces, he wrought his “ David,” and made the 
memorable cartoon, strangely enough termed “The Battle of 
Pisa.” In 1505 we find him again in Rome, where he received 
a commission to build for the pope a magnificent mausoleum. 
The work, as conceived by Angelo, would have been the most 
“stupendous monument of sculpture in the world.” The pro- 
ject was doomed to failure, owing to the parsimoniousness and 
fickle character of the pope, who allowed himself to be preju- 
diced against Angelo, and owing also to the elaborate and colos- 
sal character of the work proposed by the sculptor. From 1508 
to 1512 Angelo was engaged in the Sistine Chapel. Of this im- 
mortal work, and of Angelo’s art in general, Mr. Symonds ob- 
serves : 
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Entering the Sistine Chapel, and raising our eyes to sweep the roof, 
we have above us a long and somewhat narrow oblong space, vaulted 
with round arches, and covered from end to end, from side to side, with 
a network of human forms. The whole is colored like the dusky, 
tawny, bluish clouds of thunder-storms. There is no luxury of decor- 
ative art — no gold, no paint box of vermilion or emerald green has been 
lavished here. Sombre and aérial, like shapes condensed from vapor, 
or dreams begotten by Ixion upon mists of eve or dawn, the phantoms 
evoked by the sculptor throng that space. Nine compositions, carrying 
down the sacred history from the creation of light to the beginning of 
sin in Noah’s household, fill the central compartments of the roof. Be- 
neath these, seated on the spandrels, are alternate prophets and sibyls, 
twelve in all, attesting to the future deliverance and judgment of the 
world by Christ. The intermediate spaces between these larger masses 
on the roof and in the lunettes of the windows swarm with figures, some 
naked and some draped — women and children, boys and young men, 
grouped in tranquil attitudes, or adapting themselves with freedom to 
their station on the curves and angles of the architecture. In these sub- 
ordinate creations Michael Angelo deigned to drop the terrible style, in 
order that he might show how sweet and full of charm his art could be. 
The grace of coloring realized in some of those youthful and athletic 
forms is such as no copy can represent. Every posture of beauty and 
of strength, simple or strained, that it is possible for men to assume, 
has been depicted here. 

To speak adequately of these form-poems would be quite impossible. 
Buonarotti seems to have intended to prove by them that the human body 
has a language inexhaustible in symbolism — every limb, every feature, and 
every attitude being a word full of significance to those who comprehend, 
just as music is a language whereof each note and chord and phrase has 
correspondence with the spiritual world. It may be presumptous after 
this fashion to interpret the design of him who called into existence the 
heroic population of the Sistine. Yet Michael Angelo has written lines 
which in some measure justify the reading. This is how he closes one 
of his finest sonnets: 


Nor hath God deigned to show Himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime, 
Which, since they image Him, compel my love. 


Therefore to him a well-shaped hand or throat or head, a neck superbly 
poised on an athletic chest, the sway of the trunk above the hips, the 
starting of the muscles on the flank, the tendons of the ankle, the out- 
line of the shoulder when the arm is raised, the backward bending of 
the loins, the curves of a woman’s breast, the contour of a body careless 
in repose or strained for action, were all words pregnant with profoundest 
meaning, whereby fit utterance might be given to the thoughts that 
raise man near to God. But, it may be asked, what poems of action as 
well as feeling are to be expressed in this form-language ? The answer 
is simple. Paint or carve the body of a man, and, as you do it nobly, you 
will give the measure of both highest thought and most impassioned deed. 
This is the key to Michael Angelo’s art. 


Castelar, in his “Old Rome and New Italy,” thus characterizes 
Angelo’s Last Judgment and the effect which the work in the 
Sistine Chapel produced upon him: 

Nature is but little represented in the Last Judgment; Michael 


Angelo has only depicted air and light. The planets are not seen re- 
volving majestically through space, nor the sun dyed in gold and crim- 
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son, nor the mountains rent in pieces, nor the raging sea tossed in foam- 
ing waves by a terrible tempest — nothing of this: in the blue air, in the 
air alone, passes the awful scene occupied solely by human bodies and 
celestial clouds, and over both the anger of the Eternal. All appears 
horrible, all frightful in that picture, as if no one could be saved, so 
forcibly does terror dominate all other sentiments. Attention cannot 
be long concentrated on the sublime. On feeling a profound emotion, 
the nerves are shaken and the brain is furrowed as if by an electric 
shock. I felt my temples palpitate, as if the swelling veins were about 
to burst from the torrent of gigantic thoughts excited by that chapel, 
which comprehends all of human life, from the creation to the universal 
judgment. I wanted air, and went out to breathe it in the Roman Cam- 
pagna, around whose ruins the lovely season of April had flung her 
green and joyous mantle. But on turning, I beheld, in the azure of the 
heavens, the outline of a stupendous work, over which floats the soul of 
Michael Angelo, who designed the dome of St. Peter’s, which appeared 
gilded and glorified by the last rays of the setting sun. 

It is impossible for me to dwell longer on the works of Angelo. 
From what has been said, and when we call to mind his part of 
the work on St. Peter’s and other noble monuments which bear 
the impress of his masterful mind, we are able to conceive some- 
thing of his transcendent genius. 

His life was singularly pure, and his conversation was un- 
smirched by vulgarity. He was a man of strong faith. In one 
of his letters to his father he says: “Do not vex yourself; God 
did not make us to abandon us. Men are worth more than 
money.” And in one of his greatest sonnets, composed when his 
life was nearing its eventide, he thus expresses his religious 
sentiments : 


How hath my life across a stormy sea, 
Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 
Of good and evil for eternity. 
Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art is vain; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 


“ His old age was the serene and splendid evening of a toil- 
some day.” He died in Rome, “the city of his soul,” on the 
fifteenth of February, 1564, and was buried in Florence, “ the 
city of his ancestry,” amid pomp and civic honors. 


Ill. 


Leonardo da Vinci, the most versatile of the great painters of 
his day, was the illegitimate son of a notary who lived at Vinci, 
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near Florence. He ranked among the greatest painters of the 
Renaissance, and until Angelo painted his cartoon of the “ Bat- 
tle of Pisa,” was considered by the Florentines as their greatest 
artist. By an evil chance the finest artistic works of this master 
have been lost. His “ Last Supper,” as colored by Da Vinci on 
the walls of the convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, 
exists no longer. The outlines of the figures remain as the 
master drew them, but the coloring of Da Vinei soon faded, and 
the vicissitudes of time and the savagery of man seem to have 
conspired to ruin one of the greatest artistic works of the golden 
age of art. His great cartoon made in Florence, which was sur- 
passed only by Angelo’s “ Battle of Pisa,” is also destroyed. Da 
Vinci spent many years in Milan. He visited Rome when Pope 
Leo X. was in the papal chair, but finding Angelo and Raphael 
outranking him as painters, he left the city in disgust. He 
entered the service of Francis I., who was a patron of art and 
artists, and died in the service of that king in 1519. He left 
many valuable manuscripts. 

Had Da Vinci concentrated his genius on painting instead of 
interrogating every mystery that fell under his alert and curious 
gaze, he would probably have equalled Raphael and Angelo as 
painters, although his work would have been as essentially differ- 
ent from theirs as was his point of view. His restless spirit, 
however, chafed within its narrow walls. He had caught the 
broader spirit of the times. The larger vision of knowledge 
which fired Americus Vespucius and Magellan had touched his 
brain with its soul-disturbing influence. He may justly be 
termed the Interrogation Point of the Italian Renaissance. He 
caught glimpses of great scientific facts which were among the 
most important discoveries of a laterday. On this point Hallam 
says *: 

The discoveries which made Galileo, Kepler, Maestlin, Maurolicus, 
Castelli, and other names illustrious, the system of Copernicus, and the 
very theories of recent geologists are anticipated by Da Vinci within 
the compass of a few pages — not, perhaps, in the most precise language 
or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with some- 
thing like the awe of preternatural knowledge. 

Da Vinci was a passionate lover of music, and became a 
skilled performer. His lute was tuned according to “ acoustic 
laws” discovered by himself. He was the foremost anatomist 
of his time. He was ever sounding mysteries and turning from 
one field of research to another in quest of knowledge. Of his 
inventive skill and the wide range of his investigations, Mr. 
Symonds says: 

He invented machinery for water mills, an aqueduct, devised engines 
of war, projected new systems of siege artillery, designed buildings, 


* “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” 
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made plans for piercing mountains, draining marshes, clearing harbors. 
There was no branch of study whereby nature, through the efforts of 
the inquisitive intellect, might be subordinated to the use of man, of 
which he was not the master. 

The thoughts, hints, and suggestions of this many-sided man 
of genius were a constant inspiration to artists and students 
during his life, and doubtless his written treatises have proved 
helpful to many scientific students since his day. 


IV. 

Antonio Allegri, known to the world by the name of his 
birthplace, Correggio, was born two years after the discovery of 
America, and at a moment when the subtle vibratory waves 
which sweep from brain to brain were luminous with intellectual 
stimulus, charged with artistic impulses, and freighted with hope 
and wonder. [His taste for art was early discernible, and though 
we know almost nothing of his early youth, by the time he 
reached his twenty-first year he had completed his celebrated 
Madonna of St. Francis, now in the Dresden Gallery. 

In 1518, Corregio received an invitation to repair to Parma 
and execute some work for the abbess of the Convent of San 
Paolo. The abbess apparently had wearied of scriptural sub- 
jects; her fancy ran more to mythological scenes, and her taste 
was shared by the rising young master. For Correggio never 
was so happy as when, untrammelled by convention, he was able 
to let his fancy float with the dreams and legends of the mytho- 
logical ages. “He was,” says Dr. Julius Meyer, “innocently 
and unconsciously a heathen.” Over the fireplace of the dining- 
room of the abbess he painted, not a Virgin in ecstatic contem- 
plation, but a superb picture of Diana returning from the chase. 
The car of the goddess is moving at full speed, drawn by two 
white does; her knees are bent in the act of springing into her 
seat; the wind catches her mantle; her face is turned toward 
the spectator. Elsewhere throughout this room the decorations 
conform to the picture which is the keynote of its ornamentation. 

Later, Correggio received from the monks of the Convent of 
San Giovanni the important commission to paint the cupola of 
their church. In treating this work, Correggio’s departure from 
conventional methods was as radical as the spirit of the painting 
was unlike the severe conceptions of earlier Christian painters. 
His fame was now so great in Parma that he received a com- 
mission to decorate the cathedral of that city. The result of 
this work was too unconventional to suit the Parmese, and it is 
said that the canons of the church had decided to have the paint- 
ing effaced, when, according to an oft-repeated story, Titian 
happened to pass through Parma, in the suite of Charles V. He 
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visited the cathedral, and was spellbound by the marvels of 
Correggio’s brush. The greatest of all golorists expressed his 
contempt for the opinion of those who were crying out against 
this masterpiece by exclaiming, “If you had filled the dome with 
gold you would not have paid what it is worth.” This legend, 
like many connec,.ed with the work of Correggio, is, however, of 
doubtful authority, and is chiefly valuable as emphasizing the 
fact that for years after his death only great artists fully appre- 
ciated a painter so bold and unconventional as Correggio. 

Of the artist and the characteristics of his work I cannot do 
better than give the following delightful summary by Mr. 
Symonds: 


Correggio is the Faun or Ariel of Renaissance painting. Turning from 
him to Raphael, we are naturally first struck by the affinities and differ- 
ences between them. Both drew from their study of the world the ele- 
ments of joy which it contains ; but the gladness of Correggio was more 
sensuous than that of Raphael; his intellectual faculties were less de- 
veloped; his rapture was more tumultuous and Bacchantic. Like 
Raphael, Correggio died young. In his work there was nothing 
worldly: that divides him from the Venetians, whose sensuousness he 
shared; nothing scientific: that distinguishes him from Da Vinci, the 
magic of whose chiaroscuro he comprehended: nothing contemplative: 
that separates him from Michael Angelo, the audacity of whose design 
in dealing with forced attitudes he rivalled, without apparently having 
enjoyed the opportunity of studying his works. The cheerfulness of 
Raphael, the wizardry of Leonardo, and the boldness of Michael Angelo 
met. in him to form a new style, the originality of which is indisputable, 
which takes us captive —not by intellectual power, but by the impulse 
of emotion. 

Correggio created a world of beautiful human beings, the whole con- 
dition of whose existence is a radiant wantonness. Over the domain of 
tragedy he had no sway, nor could he deal with subjects demanding 
pregnancy of intellectual meaning. He paints the three Fates, for in- 
stance, like young and joyous Bacchantes; if we placed rose garlands and 
thyrsi in their hands instead of the distaff and the thread of human des- 
tinies, they might figure upon the panels of a banquet chamber in 
Pompeii. 

He was essentially a lyrical as distinguished from an epical or dra- 
matic poet. The unity of his work is derived from the effect of light and 
atmosphere, the inbreathed soul of tremulous and throbbing life, which 
bathes and liquifies the whole. It was enough for him to produce a 
gleeful symphony by the play of light and color, by the animation of his 
figures, and by the intoxicating beauty of his forms. His angels are 
genii disimprisoned from the chalice of flowers, houries of an erotic 
paradise, elemental sprites of nature wantoning in Eden in her prime. 


Correggio died on the 5th of March, 1534, at the age of forty. 
V. 


We now come to notice Raphael Sanzio, the most illustrious 
of painters. He was born in 1483, at Urbino. His father was 
an artist; the son inherited a passion for art. He became the 
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disciple of the beautiful. When only seventeen years of age he 
was a painter of marked ability, and from thence, during the 
score of years allotted him, he rose to the highest pitch of fame 
among the world’s greatest painters. When one contemplates 
the life of Raphael a feeling of awe is inspired by the work ac- 
complished by this fair young soul, whose marvellous breadth of 
vision was only equalled by intuitive ‘nsight and a perfection of 
execution at once bewildering and awe-inspiring. He possessed 
the power to assimilate, but was in no sense an imitator. He 
appropriated the best from other masters, and dowered that best 
with the wealth of his marvellous imagination. Herein is the 
possession of genius exemplified. Mediocrity copies and imitates 
without catching the soul behind the work or possessing the 
power to infuse the inert copy with the life born of a vivid 
imagination. The play of Hamlet existed and had been played 
before it passed through the brain of Shakespeare, but it was not 
until the master genius of the dramatic world breathed into it 
the breath of life that it became one of the capital works in the 
literature of the ages. 

Angelo and Raphael were two of the greatest geniuses of any 
age. They were men of inexhaustible imagination, and as un- 
like as the eagle and the dove. Angelo’s mind mirrored the 
Titanic struggles of mankind. He pictured the sterner side of 
life. Raphael was the apostle of the beautiful. Angelo dwelt 
on the height, and heard the wail of human misery; he saw 
the writhing of the human form on the rack and in the clutches 
of disease. Nay, more, the imaginations of Savonarola and 
Dante, brooding over tragedies as colossal as they were impossi- 
ble, stimulated preternaturally the mind of Angelo. He stood 
above the abyss, with the imagery of Savonarola photographed 
on the retina of his eyes, the poetry of Dante sounding through 
his brain, his great, sad soul mantled in isolation. And lo! the 
things he had seen under the spell of the eloquent monk and the 
dreams awakened by the great poet assumed form and haunted 
his brain until he gave them to the world. 

Raphael, on the other hand, was the prophet of the dawn. 
His fair face reflected a nature at once cordial, open-hearted, and 
high-minded. He was the child of Phebus, an idealist of the 
idealists. I believe that he is known to have painted agony and 
death but once. His soul is always full of song. The horrors 
of war surround him; the marvellous stories of a new world are 
told to him; but he has no time to weep where tears will prove 
unavailing, or to become curious where curiosity will divert his 
mind from the multitude of rarer visions of beauty which flood 
his brain, and which he longs to give to the world before he is 
sunmoned to another life. His brief life as an independent 
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artist — scarcely a score of years in number —is divided into 
three periods, the Perugian, the Florentine, and the Roman, each 
outshining its predecessor. Mr. Symonds observes: 


He found in the world nothing but its joy, and communicated to his 
ideal the beauty of untouched virginity. He received from nature and 
from man a message unspoiled by one discordant note. It was as 
though the spirit of young Greece lived in him again, purifying his 
tastes to perfection and restraining him from the delineation of things 
stern or horrible. His very person was the symbol of his genius. 

The loveliness of Raphael was fair and flexible, fascinating not by 
power or mystery, but by the winning charm of open-hearted sweetness. 
To this physical beauty, rather delicate than strong, he united spiritual 
graces of the most amiabie nature. He was gentle, docile, modest, 
ready to oblige, free from jealousy, binding all men to him by his cheer- 
ful courtesy. In morals he was pure; indeed, judged by the lax 
standard of those times, he might be called almost immaculate. His 
intellectual capacity, in all that concerned the art of painting, was 
unbounded. 

Of the breadth and catholicity of his thought, this author 
continues : 

In the Vatican he covered the walls and ceilings of the Stanze with 
historical and symbolical frescoes that embrace the whole of human 
knowledge. The cramping limits of ecclesiastical tradition are tran- 
scended. The synod of the antique sages finds a place beside the synod 
of the fathers and the company of saints. Parnassus and the allegory of 
the virtues front each other. The legend of Marsyas and the mythus 
of the Fall are companion pictures. A new catholicity, a new orthodoxy 
of the beautiful, appears. The Renaissance in all its breadth and liber- 
ality of judgment takes ideal form. The brain has guided the hand 
throughout, and the result is sterling poetry. The knowledge, again, 
expressed in many of his frescoes is so thorough that we wonder 
whether in his body lived again the soul of some accomplished sage. 

Next to his marvellous genius nothing excited the wonder of 
art students more than the number of his works and the excel- 
lence which characterized them. It has been said that his un- 
flagging industry has never been surpassed; and this is all the 
more remarkable when we remember that his greatest works, 
and the largest number, were produced in a city of wealth, 
luxury, and licentiousness, where every possible temptation was 
thrown in the way of a susceptible youth. That he could thus 
work in the midst of luxury and license is in itself a magnificent 
tribute to the strength of his character. 

He died on the anniversary of his birth, April 6, 1520. The 
circle of his short life was complete, though it measured but 
thirty-seven years, not quite a score of which had been spent as 
an independent workman. And yet such were his industry and 
genius that during those brief years he created so many immortal 
works of art that had they been the result of fourscore years, 
civilization would have regarded his life as markedly fruitful. 
Behind the hand which pushed Raphael’s brush was the tireless 
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brain of a genius which seemed instinctively to know that its 
stay on earth was destined to be short, and that, therefore, the 
marvellous visions which crowded the chambers of his brain 
must be given to man without delay. 

The news of the artist’s death created a profound sensation 
throughout Rome. The city was thrown into sincere mourning. 
He was loved by all save a few jealous natures among his 
rivals. He had done more than any other man to restore to 
Rome her ancient glory. He was a sincere and devout Catholic, 
and his art treasures wrought for the church were indeed 
children of his love as well as the offspring of his genius. 
He was a courtly, refined nature, an idealist and a dreamer who 
shrank from harsh words or ungenerous deeds. Hence the 
civic pride felt by the Romans in the possession of the most 
illustrious of painters, the deeper attachment cherished by the 
truly patriotic owing to his labors for the restoration of Rome to 
her former architectural glory, the unfeigned admiration enter- 
tained for him by the zealous Catholic due to his devotion to the 
Roman church, the sincere affection of those associated with him, 
inspired by his generous-hearted, kind, and genial nature. These 
influences combined to make Raphael almost universally loved 
in Rome, and his death was felt as a personal loss in hundreds of 
homes. Count Castiglione wrote to his mother, “It seems to 
me Iam no more in Rome since my poor dear Raphael is not 
here.” Thousands of citizens followed his body to the Pantheon. 

Rome felt what almost all Raphael’s biographers have ex- 
pressed — that it was a cruel fate which thus cut off a glorious 
child of genius before he had reached the meridian of early 
manhood. I confess I cannot share this view. At the time of 
his death Raphael had accomplished more in the way of great 
works of art than any contemporary. He was a child of the 
morning. His fine, sweet nature never felt the blasts and 
crushing blows which beat around and fall upon most of those 
sons of God we call geniuses. His was a May-day life from 
birth to death, but it was not spent as are most May-day lives. 
There was never a moment when Raphael did not seem impressed 
«vith the urgent demands imposed upon him by the eternal. 
His genius drove him on. Neither wealth, the indolence of those 
around him, the praise of the great, nor the sycophancy and 
flattery of the small seduced him from his arduous tasks. His 
was a nature which shrank from even the contemplation of pain 
and anguish. His soul recoiled from the tragedies of life. 
After he had wrought so nobly and so bountifully, after he had 
given to earth more immor tal art-treasures than even Titian, 
though the latter lived almost a century, it was a kind fate that 
allowed him to depart before Rome was sacked and pillaged. 
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He had loved the Eternal City with a passion rarely equalled 
in the history of patriotic devotion. He had not only adorned 
her with his noblest works of art, but his most ardent desire was 
to be able to restore her ancient glory. One who understands 
a nature so finely strung that the mind recoils from the slaughter 
of human iives, and from pajn and misery in any form, and 
at the same time loves the creations of art as if they were 
things of life, can easily appreciate with what horror he would 
have witnessed the sacking of Rome, with its attendant brutali- 
ties, and what to him would have been the ruthless profanation 
of that which was sacred. I repeat, it was a kind fate which 
permitted him to depart while his fame was at its zenith, while 
love lighted up his pathway and the sun shone on his child-soul. 
I have selected these four typical characters from the brilliant 
coterie whose marvellous attainments in art filled all Italy 
with glory and made this period the golden age of painting. 
They were the most luminous expressions of a spirit which 
seemed to brood over the peninsula, touching and illuminating 
the artistic impulses of scores of gifted men. They represent 
the high lights of this century, as Lorenzo de Medici, Alexander 

VI., Cesare Borgia, and Machiavelli represent the darker shadows. 
They belonged to the dynasty of genius. They were high priests 
of true art, and in their chosen spheres revealed to what heights 
the soul of man might soar, thereby giving us a glimpse of what 
humanity may become when man shall grow rational enough to 
rise above passion; when he shall become great enough to 
appreciate the mysterious promptings of his higher self; when 
the tiger, the hyena, the serpent, and the vulture in the human 
brain will be subdued by an awakened and emancipated soul. 














THE MISSION OF PRACTICAL OCCULTISM 
TO-DAY. 
SEconD PAPER. 
BY MARGARET B. PEEKE. 


Tue vocabulary of the present has assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. Words are born as the moments fly, and no one asks 
their origin. Some are created for a special emergency; some 
have been disinterred from the tomb of ages, infused with new 
life, and brought into active service once more; while occasion- 
ally a word, never entirely thrust aside, is brought into sudden 
prominence, accepted by everyone, and passed from mouth to 
mouth as the one word that expresses anidea. Occultism is such 
anone. Though it had never become obsolete, it was rarely used, 
until by an evolutionary need it was found that no other would 
so well express what was desired. It has the dignity of age and 
the freshness of a new creation that lends it a charm peculiarly 
its own. Old and young, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
use it as glibly as if brought up in familiar converse with it; 
yet among a thousand who thus handle it, but a small fraction 
can give an exact definition of the word. To the ordinary mind 
it is a term that explains all psychical phenomena, all mystical 
philosophy, all dreams, visions, and magical performances, rang- 
ing from fakirs and jugglers to ghosts and prophets. 

In truth occultism has nothing whatever to do with manifesta- 
tions of human cunning or physical skill. It belongs to the 
realm of unseen forces, where man’s higher powers by training 
control and govern them. It belongs to the realm of the sub- 
jective mind, and in a degree is creative because touching that 
part of man that allies him to God. This word belongs to this 
age, and has been revived by a law that is immutable. As the 
race has begun a new spiral, taking it out of material selfishness, 
it has discerned, though dimly, a world of higher rates of vibra- 
tion to which the coming man belongs and whose laws he must 
regulate by his own higher nature. Because this realm and these 
forces had been so long hidden, yet must be under law, the word 
occult was revived and used. 

There has been no age when men did not long for higher 
powers, and in the very longing prove their existence. From 
Moses and the prophets, through Magi and Rosicrucians, follow- 
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ing the search for the philosopher’s stone as well as the higher 
knowledge of God, mankind has ever reached out for greater 
power and higher truth. This it is that gives to occult studies a 
charm that allures all ages and conditions of men, and makes 
mere material success sink into insignificance. All that wealth 
and love have ever done, all that intellect and physical strength 
have accomplished, all that fancy has dreamed or imagination 
conceived —all these and more can be wrought by man when 
he has gained mastery over the kingdom within. It has been 
written, “Straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it,” and in this declaration 
we see why an occult life is so at variance with mere sectarian- 
ism and ordinary churchianity. It is easier to believe a volume 
of creed than to live one single principle contained in it. It is 
comparatively easy to embrace a dogma, attend certain cere- 
monies, bestow worldly goods, and have faith in a vague, far- 
away God; while none but an enthusiast or a devotee would 
attempt to show forth in daily life divine love to all, or do unto 
others exactly as they would have others do unto them. Those 
who belong to the former class would be content to know that 
their names were enrolled on the book of membership of some 
church; while those who belong to the latter could never be 
satisfied with anything less than a realization of God in the 
soul. No one can be an occultist in mere name, for, unless he 
has as a sign some of the powers mentioned by Paul in his letter 
to the church of Corinth, he differs in no respect from the rest 
of the world. To be an occultist one must live the life. There 
is nothing one need to do— except to ne. The day is coming 
when a diploma from college or a piece of parchment from a 
theological seminary will be worthless as a ministerial credential, 
and instead the man will be asked, “ What gift hast thou to 
show thyself a true minister?— canst thou teach, or prophesy, or 
heal?” Principles must be verified by practice, and theory give 
place to results. If it is-asserted that all this was the object of 
the mission of Jesus to earth, we can only ask, Has this been the 
result achieved? 

The definitions of occultism are many. 

Occult means hidden. 

Occultism deals with forces of nature not generally known, 
and teaches man how to control and use them. _ 

Occultism is the knowledge that enables a man to produce 
visible results from invisible causes. 

Occultism is the key that unlocks nature’s secrets, by dealing 
with magnetic law, odylic force, and the laws of vibration. 

Occultism has for its object universality as opposed to individ- 
uality. 
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From these definitions it is easily seen why this subject has 
come to the front at this time, and what its mission may be as a 
prominent factor of reform in all lines of human life, individual, 
social, political, scientific, and religious. It has been the basis of 
all religions in the past, and in the new age it must be both 
basis and superstructure ; for the walls of the old are tottering, 
and only the eternal verities can stand. Self has been the ele- 
ment of disintegration in all the organizations of men, hence self 
must give place to God, and the race must begin to de, instead of 
believing. For nearly two thousand years the cry has been, 
“Believe, believe, and be saved,’ and men have thought it 
enough to assent intellectually to creeds. A new age is now 
dawning —an age of knowledge where faith must step aside, 
and men can say J know. Faith has been “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen;” but Anowl- 
edge need not wait for the future, it can realize now, and the day 
of knowledge is here. “In that day no man shall say to his 
neighbor, Know ye the Lord, for all shall know Him, from the 
least unto the greatest.” In the same way that we know any 
experience of life may we know for a surety that God reigns in 
us; for “The kingdom of heaven is within you,” said He who 
spake as never man spake. This kingdom can never be taken 
until the strong man within is bound, and this can be done only 
by a determined purpose and a resolute will, the result of train- 
ing on occult lines, as truly as the development of muscle is the 
result of physical training. There are but two facts, viz., God 
and the soul. To know these is the purpose of all occult train- 
ing. As the Guani of Ceylon said to Mr. Carpenter, “ Knowing 
about God is not knowing God.” 

Occult training is preparing man to sweep away the cobwebs 
of superstition, and in the light of truth, say I KNow. This 
interior knowledge is a growth. Step by step must the path be 
trodden that reveals the new world, but at each step the proof is 
found, and the soul knows because it has experienced for itself. 
Thought, desire, will are trained constantly, until all life is 
guided by an intuition that never mistakes, and all action is 
from a centre not of self, but of the Christ spirit. “Let the 
same spirit be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” 

What is the need of the hour? What should we think of life 
on this planet if we had never seen it before, but dropped upon 
it from some other sphere? Open-eyed let us look upon humanity 
as we should then find it, forgetting that we are a part of the 
great tragedy. The first thing we notice is the fact that the 
universal elements, earth, air, fire, and water, the four free gifts 
of God to man, over which man should have no control, are 
not free to the race, but are taxed, restricted, and monopolized 
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by the few. Such a condition would not be deemed possible by 
advanced intelligences of other worlds, for this alone would be 
sufficient cause to breed crime, sickness, and poverty. If true 
occult law prevailed, all this would be blotted out, for this philos- 
ophy teaches that the realm of true knowledge is open only to 
the subjective mind, the subliminal self, and this can only be 
reached by the subjugation of animal desires and selfish pro- 
pensities. This at once excludes from this realm all who accu- 
mulate property at the expense of others; all who hoard up 
wealth for selfish purposes; all who do not exercise the law of 
love in their private, social, and business relations with others. 
Does this all seem chimerical and utopian? Nevertheless it is 
at hand, I speak of what mine eyes have seen, I testify of that 
which I ‘now ; and the day is not far distant when our money- 
kings and trust-formers will be glad to relinquish ill-gotten 
wealth, rather than brave the calumny and disgrace of belonging 
to an age of se/f' and semi-barbarism. As the aristocracy of 
intellect has quietly risen above that of ignorant wealth, so a 
spiritual aristocracy is already becoming felt, when goodness is 
known by the occult powers of its possessor, and all the more 
desired because it can never be bought by gold, and can only be 
attained by persistent growth according to a divine law. 

The ordinary reader will say there is no change in the world 
of thought; that all things remain as they were; that men to-day 
are as full of greed as they have ever been; and that the day of 
redemption is no nearer than it was two thousand years ago. 
But are we to accept the opinion of such as final? Applying 
business principles and common-sense to this most important 
question of the ages, we should seek the opinion of those most 
familiar with the subject. We do not go to a lawyer for a 
decision as to a conjunction of planets, nor to a politician for 
knowledge of a scientific nature ; why should we go to a world- 
ling for a judgment belonging to a realm of which he knows 
nothing? We have only to consult the great leaders of the day 
in spiritual matters—and this does not mean elergymen and 
church officials; we have only to compare the world of to-day 
with the world of twenty-five years ago; we have only to study 
the rise and progress of the Salvation Army; we have only to 
note the bearings of the World’s Parliament of Religions; we 
have only to observe the work being done by the rich among the 
working-classes; we have only to read the live periodicals of the 
day ; we have only to listen to the snatches of conversation in 
travelling, to be forced to the conclusion that a peculiar spirit is 
at work beneath the surface of humanity (even as a leaven works 
beneath the surface of the flour) that 1s surely bringing forth a 
new order of things that will establish a new kingdom upon 
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earth. The age of faith must give place to that of knowledge, 
and the age of theoretical love must be set aside that practical 
love may reign; and to the careful observer this state of things 
has already begun. When Henry George advanced his theory 
of non-ownership of land, he was unconsciously setting in motion 
a current of thought that was the entering wedge for the future 
system. Zhe four elements must be free to all the children of 
men, and occult teachings will hasten the day. General Legget’s 
“Dream of a Modest Prophet,” with the ideal worked out on 
lines of education, politics, and religion, Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward,” and a host of the books of the time, are mere indica- 
tions of what we know must be fulfilled in the near future; for 
the occult law is true, “ Nothing that man’s mind can conceive 
or his-imagination picture is beyond his power to accomplish.” 

There are three primal steps to be taken before a human being 
can hope to realize unusual powers. First, the hushing of the 
objective mind, or control of the sense-realm. Second, banish- 
ing from the mind consciousness of sex. Third, training of the 
will, It does not require a great effort to see that if these three 
steps are taken, the individual is at once carried out of the old 
world of self and sense and sex, into a new kingdom where 
higher laws are working with invincible power. Then is opened 
the door of the temple where God is the light thereof, and the 
temple is man’s soul. Can we imagine a man having attained 
this state, caring for bank accounts and toys of material things ? 
As well might we expect him to be lured from manly pursuits to 
boyhood’s games. When occult principles are lived by many, 
crime must cease, impurity of thought and deed be obliterated, 
and selfish organizations die from lack of sustenance. Drunken- 
ness, poverty, and misery must go. According to the spread of 
the truth will be the time that must elapse between this present 
state and that event. 

Perhaps the most startling evil of the day is that of the 
degradation of woman. What hope have we that this monster 
can be chained, as long as men live for self — for gratification of 
the senses and perversion of their sex nature? Change the cen- 
tre of action, substitute for self the Christ spirit, and the work is 
done. If the fact were known that a life of purity in thought, 
word, and deed would bring to man a supremacy of which he 
now has but the faintest dream, that by it his life would not 
only be increased in length, but that all sickness and poverty 
would be unknown, and even death lose its terrors and cease to 
exist, mere selfishness would drive men from their present life 
of animality to the new life of regenerate sons of God. All who 
live have been children of generation; all who would be immor- 
tal, and have powers belonging to immortals, must be children of 
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regeneration. “Ye must be born again” was not a vain 
utterance. 

To those who have the inner eyes opened, who know the king- 
dom within, men and women, as such, do not exist. They are 
souls on the march of progression — now here, then elsewhere, 
again to reappear and learn new lessons; sometimes clothed in 
the body of a man, sometimes in that of a woman, as the need may 
be better to learn the lesson, but eventually to come to that state 
where “ Man was made in the image of God. Male and female 
created He them” —not as separated, but two-in-one, as the Adam 
Kadman, the archetypal man who exists as the ideal of creation. 
In this state the sex relation is elevated to a position it has never 
heretofore attained. No longer as a consumer of the life forces, 
wasted on mere animal pleasure, it rises into divine dignity and 
is recognized only as a creative energy, allying man to God in 
very works, and becoming the holiest of all uses in the grand 
economy. As the world is now constituted man is inferior to 
the higher order of animals, and as in Job’s time he advised him 
to learn of the fish of the sea and the fowls of the air, even so 
may he now learn lessons from inferior orders on this plane of sex. 
Is it not easily seen that the day is coming when young men will 
remain young? when to grow bald prematurely, to break down 
in life’s prime, to lose mental faculties and bodily vigor, will be 
looked upon as a disgrace? 

Whatever question arises in national or social problems, we 
must look to one of two remedies for the final cure. Either 
legislative morality must force obedience to higher and better 
laws, or the race must be educated to a higher development. 
We have only to look at the results of legislative morality in 
India, and see how it has sapped the strength from the entire 
nation, to see what its results will be here or elsewhere. It is 
ever the same old story: an outside prop only increases weak- 
ness; the strength must come from within to be lasting. Man’s 
strength has been tried on all lines, and has always been a dis- 
appointment. There is but one source of strength, one energy 
of purpose, one Will; and this is found in the same Source that 
created worlds by a breath, and upholds the universe by His 
Thought. When mankind has learned the lesson that it is only 
alive when united to the One, only strong when a part of the 
One, only possessed of a will when the finite will is absorbed in 
the One, then and then only will the old dreams of Rosicrucians 
and transcendentalists be verified in reality, and man emerge 
from the realm of sense and reason into the higher plane of 
intuition. 

That there have been different races upon the globe is veri- 
fied by the varied colors of the first, second, and third races still 
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existing, yet showing distinct tendencies and different degrees of 
development. That these races overlapped and did not form a 
distinct line of appearance is known from the fact that they 
to-day intermingle with those more advanced, and by gradual 
absorption are becoming identified with them. A new race is 
now to make its appearance, as belonging essentially to the new 
age of progress ; and as each preceding race is supposed to have 
brought forth a new sense, we are not surprised that we must 
look to the sixth race for that wonderful and subtle sense of 
intuition. It will belong to all children of that race as naturally 
as the physical senses belong to the child of to-day. Where 
now we must needs develop this sense by effort, the men and 
women of the near future will know by the inner sense the true 
nature of those with whom they come in contact; and as here 
and there to-day are phenomenal characters who can accurately 
describe by the touch of a garment, an ornament, or a letter, the 
nature of a person or an event, so then everyone born of that 
new race will be able to tell by a touch or a glance where deceit 
dwells or crime has been perpetrated. The present detective 
system will be laid aside, and crime will not be able to hide itself 
from the eyes of men. In that day we shall indeed be “living 
epistles known and read of all men.” 

“When will these things be?” asks the incredulous, “and what 
sign is there of the coming of the Son of Man?” 

When midnight has passed we know that the dawn is drawing 
nigh, even though the darkness is still dense and no ray of light 
creeps over the hills. The old age died in 1881, and the dawn 
of the new cycle is at hand. The time that has passed since 
then is but as a moment past midnight, but the dawn is at hand, 
and each soul will come into new power, for the day of redemp- 
tion is nigh. Only by the development of the divine in man 
can the evils of the present be banished—and this is true 
occultism. 























A SOUTHERNER’S PLEA FOR PEACE. 


BY THOMAS J. MIDDLETON. 


In a recent number of Taz Arena there appeared an article 
from the pen of Mr. Caldwell, entitled “ The South is American.” 
The article is readable and interesting, whether from a statistical, 
historical or ethnological point of view, and must make the heart 
of every Southerner warm with patriotic pride as he reads of his 
ancestors and his people. 

Here is the closing paragraph of the article, and I have placed 
in italics the idea with which I wish to take issue : — 

The war construed the Constitution, and the South has in good faith 
and unreservedly accepted every legitimate result of the war. No man 
who is honest and who is adequately informed will say that the people 
are not absolutely loyal to the Union and the Constitution. I go further 
and affirm that in the troubles which the future is sure to bring, the prin- 
ciples and the institutions of American liberty will find their most loyal 


and steadfast support in the twelve millions of Southern Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. 


Several times, and with increasing frequency, within the past 
few years, I have heard the idea advanced that it will require a 
foreign war to cement thoroughly the two sections. This idea 
creates an undercurrent in every little controversy with other 
countries, and on more than one occasion Southern military 
leaders have been mentioned for service; men, too, who are 
worthy of service should any be needed. Now while this may 
seem, to even close observers, to be unimportant and unworthy 
of notice, still if left to itself to grow, it may gather strength 
and force sufficient to become a deciding factor in some possible 
future question of war; and if this mustard seed of error might 
involve nations in war, it were better to look into it. 

What are some of the temptations and encouragements to 
such a condition ? 

(1) There is a fascination in war and military glory to those 
boasting the highest degree of civilization. Ridpath says of 
China : — 

It is a strange reflection on the imperfect knowledge and fragmentary 
annals of mankind, that of the most ancient and populous nation in the 


world the least is known; and it is a biting satire on the moral condi- 
tion of the human race that this want of knowledge is based upon the 
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fact that the nation in question has from time immemorial devoted its 
energies to peace, and has not been sufficiently bloody-minded to attract 
the interested attention of other peoples. He who takes the sword is 
famous Alexander; he who handles the hoe is an obscure boor. Of the 
one, the blatant histories which men have written are full of praises; of 
the other and his humble home by the garden wall, they say no word at 
all. Such is the moral standard which has made butchery glorious, and 
perfidious politics the principal business of mankind. 





(2) It is human nature that the vanquished are willing to ac- 
cept, and frequently seek, another opportunity to have it over 
again. ‘The South forms no exception to this general rule. 

(3) The Southern people are born leaders. Especially is this 
true of those of them who essay to lead and have led the South 
in the past. This peculiar characteristic of Southern men, their 
supreme confidence in themselves, their ability to work out of 
difficulties, their spirit of hopefulness (characteristics useful in 
war), have been noticed by other people. Tourgee, whom no- 
body will claim as predisposed to the South, pays constant and . 
glowing tribute to this peculiarly Southern characteristic in the 
pages of his series of historical war novels. He attributes it to 
the local surroundings under which Southern white men have 
been brought up, with an inferior race under their control. 

(4) The one potent factor in the equation is this: There are 
many of these Southern leaders who would not run away from a 
prospective war, because men are always inclined to that in 
which they excel. It must be admitted that the South has always 
beaten the North in military leaders. Left to history there is no 
controversy on this point. In both wars with the mother country 
and in that with Mexico it was Southern generals who led in 
command, and went in each case from the batile-field to the 
White House. In the Indian wars another leader, whose military 
fame made him president, was a Virginian by birth. In the late 
war, high authority has given the place of military preéminence 
to Southern men. Lee has been pronounced superior to Grant 
by some military critics, meeting defeat only because of the strength 
and force of superior numbers. Where in all history has there 
appeared a more remarkable leader than “ Stonewall” Jackson — 
the man who was pronounced “the very incarnation of the 
active-defensive ”? Time would fail me to tell of Johnson, “ the 
general who, when he could not win knew how to save,” of the 
intrepid leader who fell on the storm-rent field of Franklin, of 
Wheeler and Stuart in cavalry, and numbers of subordinates who 
“dreaded a stain more than a wound” in that conflict. The 
president of the Confederancy himself won renown on the field 
of battle, and as the war secretary under Pierce, many of his 
suggestions for reform in this department of the government 
were adopted into law. 
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These men all had military training, and after them there was 
another school of leaders who learned the art of war, as if by 
intuition, of which class Forrest was preéminently first. The 
man who developed most completely the military principle that 
horses were useful in getting to a certain point in the quickest 
time where the men were to dismount and fight on foot, he early 
became a terror to his foes. A man without any intellectual 
training, really illiterate, showing frequently a contempt for the 
books,* he was, in many respects, the most remarkable character 
that the war brought to the surface, on either side. 

Yes, the South has always had a brilliant leadership “in field 
or forum,” and this, with the other items enumerated above, 
might constitute a determining factor in a question of war. 
While it may be said, and truthfully, that the masses would not 
favor another war, it can be replied that, if left to themselves, 
they had not consented to the last one, and that if induced to 
enter it where their all was at stake, their consent may be much 
easier to obtain when the war is to be on another’s territory. 

The plain facts of history force the South to own her responsi- 
bility for two wars, the last of which is to tax the labor of her 
people for many years to come. Of course the last war was very 
largely helped by agitators from both sections, but after all is 
summed up, the responsibility of forcing the issue must be laid at 
the door of the South, and Lincoln’s words to the Southern 
people were true: “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The government will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without being the aggressors.” 

It seems to have been almost overlooked that the Mexican 
War was entirely useless, and was fought, virtually, for the 
extension of slave territory. General Taylor’s message, giving 
the military situation, reached the national capital on Saturday; 
on Monday President Polk sent in his message, and on the same 
day the House of Representatives, without taking time to have 
the reports and despatches read, and almost without debate, 
passed a bill declaring war, and making provision for its prosecu- 
tion. Ata later stage of the war, when $3,000,000 was appro- 
priated to satisfy Mexico as to territory, the famous “ Wilmot 
Proviso” was introduced, which led proslavery men in Congress 
and Southern legislatures openly to say that it was a “‘ Southern 
war,” and that they opposed its further prosecution, if slavery 
was to be restricted in the end. 


* On one occasion one of General Forrest’s subordinates, a man of thorough 
military training, was showing his chief, by the books, that he was violating the rules 
of war and putting himself at every disadvantage. “Why,” said he to y ~ ee, 
pointing to the ~~ “don’t you see that they'll be ‘in our rear?” * Well, d *um,” 
said the impatient leader, “‘ when we wheel, won’t we be in theirn ?” 
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It is unpleasant for a Southerner to remind Southern people 
of these facts of history, and they are only presented when future 
war is predicted, that we all may learn the lesson that their 
history teaches, and thereby avoid the war instead of encouraging 
it as a means of better cementing sections once torn apart. They 
are already cemented, but, if it were not so, war is too costly a 
process. It has been estimated that it costs seven thousand 
dollars to kill one man. For the eighteen years ending with the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1871, it has been estimated that the people 
of this country and Europe (the examples of a superior civiliza- 
tions pent $21,000,000,000 in killing other people, and that wars of 
the past century have cost more than six times this much. Even the 
financial considerations (and the masses always have to foot the 
bills) should bring a repulsive shudder to every man who con- 
templates war from any motive— without any consideration 
of the human (or rather the inhuman) feature. 

No, this is the country which should set others the example of 
peace, and in which the immortal words of Charles Sumner’s 
eloquent plea for peace, uttered long before our late costly 
struggle, should be adopted by us all: — 





Let it not be said that the age does not demand this work. The 
robber conquerors of the past, from their fiery sepulchres demand it; 
the precious blood of millions unjust]y shed in war, crying from the 
ground demands it; the voices of all good men demand it; and the con- 
science, even of the soldier, whispers ‘* Peace.” There are considera- 
tions springing from our situation and condition, which fervently invite 
us to take the lead in this work. Here should bend the patriotic ardor 
of the land, the ambition of the statesman, the efforts of the scholar, 
the persuasive influence of the press, the mild persuasion of the sanc- 
tuary, the early teachings of the school. Here in ampler ether and 
diviner air, are untried fields for exalted triumphs, more truly worthy 
the American name than any snatched from rivers of blood. War is 
known as the last reason of kings. Let it be no reason of our republic. 
Let us renounce and throw off, forever, the yoke of tyranny more 
oppressive than any in the annals of the world. As those standing on 
the mountain-tops discern the coming beams of morning, let us, from 
the vantage ground of liberal institutions, first recognize the ascendi 
sun of the new era. Lift high the gates and let the king of glory in, an 
the king of true glory — of peace. 











THE PALLADIUM OF LIBERTY. 





BY VICTOR YARROS. 





Jurres have been, and still are, called the “ palladium of our 
civil and political liberties”; yet the dissatisfaction with trial by 
jury grows more and more intense and general. The complaints 
of its evils, abuses, and failures are many and bitter, the ery for 
reform is loud and powerful. Many suggestions have been 
offered ; and has it not even been hinted that it would be no bad 
thing to act in the case of jury trial upon Hamlet’s advice 
respecting a different matter, and “reform it altogether” by 
abolishing it ? 

That reform is imperatively needed in our present system of 
trial by jury, no intelligent observer can deny. But, as usual, 
those who have advanced plans and modes of improvement have 
failed to comply with the first requisite of scientific discussion : 
they have not tried to explain, either to themselves or to their 
auditors, the essential principles of trial by jury, its central idea 
and fundamental postulate. In order to decide upon what trial 
by jury should be, it is indispensable to establish what it is, theo- 
retically, and what it originally was, practically. Such a manner 
of treatment could not have failed to lead the investigators to 
the conclusions which it is my purpose to emphasize in this 
paper — the conclusions at which the late Lysander Spooner, the 
great jurist and politica! writer, arrived in his book on the 
“ Trial by Jury,” published in 1852. 

Mr. Spooner’s great work was written to prove that the pres- 
ent jury trials are illegal and unconstitutional, and that the estab- 
lishment of the true, original system would not only at once 
cause the total disappearance of the evils complained of, but 
would also certainly result in a general purification and elevation 
of the art of politics and the business of government. He sought 
to prove that really free political institutions cannot exist or be 
maintained in the absence of the genuine trial by jury; and he 
endeavored to show that nearly all the political corruption, all 
the class legislation, all the objectionable regulation, that tend to 
make this “ free” country free only in name, are to be traced to 
the perversion or abolition of the original trial by jury. 
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I, 


What is the trial by jury, and what is its object? According 
to Mr. Spooner, “ The trial by jury is a trial by the country, by 
the people, as distinguished from a trial by the government.” 
Anciently it was called trial per pais, that is, trial by the coun- 
try. And even to-day, in every criminal court, the jury are told 
that the accused “ has, for trial, put himself upon the country, 
which country you [the jury] are.” The object of this trial by 
the country, in preference to a trial by the government, is to 
guard against oppression by the government. 

The question between trial by the people and trial by the gov- 
ernment is simply a question between political liberty and des- 
potism. The authority to judge what are the powers of the gov- 
ernment and what the liberties of the people, must necessarily be 
vested in one or the other of the parties themselves — the gov- 
ernment or the people; there being no third party to whom it 
could be referred. If the authority be vested in the government, 
then the government is absolute, and the people have no liberties 
except such as the government sees fit to indulge them with. If, 
on the other hand, that authority be vested in the people, then 
the people have all liberties except such as they themselves 
choose to forego, and the government can exercise no power ex- 
cept such as the whole people consent that it may exercise. 

The theory of free government is that it is formed by the 
voluntary contract of the people individually with one another. 
The theory assumes that each person who is a party to the gov- 
ernment has individually and freely consented to it. It further 
supposes that there may be certain laws which will be beneficial 
to all, A government of the whole can therefore have no powers 
except such as all the parties agree that it may have. But the 
great question arises, How shall this “ free” government, when 
iormed, be kept within the limits of the contract by which it was 
established ? How shall it be prevented from degenerating into 
a government for the benefit of a part of the people? It is clear 
that laws must be passed (and all other acts performed) by mere 
agents; and how shall these agents be restrained from seeking 
their own interests, and from passing laws unjust, unequal, partial 
in their effects ? 

This great question, says Mr. Spooner, the trial by jury 
answers. 

How does it answer it? In Mr. Spooner’s exact language : 

Since Magna Charta, in 1215, there has been no clearer principle of 
English or American constitutional law than that in criminal cases it is 
not only the right and duty of juries to judge what are the facts, what 


is the law, and what was the moral intent of the accused, but that it is 
also their right and their primary duty to judge of the justice of the law, 
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and to hold all laws invalid that are in their opinion unjust or oppres- 
sive, and all persons guiltless in violating or resisting the execution of 
such laws. 


The government, being merely the servant of the sovereign 
people, is required to submit all its enactments to the judgment 
of a tribunal representing the country, the people. The people 
reserve to themselves a veto upon the acts of the government. 
The government cannot enforce its laws and punish offenders 
unless a jury declare that the law violated is a just and desirable 
law, and the accused a criminal in their eyes. The matter re- 
solves itself into this: the servant of the people, the government, 
passes a law making this or that thing (say, the selling of rum, 
or the working on Sunday, or the importing of foreign commodi- 
ties) a criminal offence punishable by imprisonment or fine. 
Now suppose a citizen or a group of citizens cannot find any 
reason to regard that thing as injurious to society and therefore 
illegitimate. These citizens are not bound to yield implicit obe- 
dience to the government, but have the right to ignore gr violate 
the law. The government cannot straightway punish these 
citizens and stamp them as enemies of society, as invaders and 
transgressors. It can only say: “In the opinion of the govern- 
ment, the law is one that the country would approve; and in its 
opinion, the violators of the law are acting against the interest 
and well-being of the people asa whole.” On the other hand, 
the protestant citizens say: “We are certain that the government 
has done something the country would not endorse; we have done 
no wrong, and no fellow-citizen (even though he be an official) 
can convert a naturally lawful thing into a crime if he have not 
the support of the whole country.” To settle this dispute, this 
purely theoretical controversy, the contending parties go to court 
—to a jury representing the whole country. For it is supposed 
that if twelve men be taken by lot from the mass of the people, 
without the possibility of any previous knowledge or selection 
of them on the part of the government, the jury will be a fair 
epitome of “the country” at large; it is fairly presumable that 
such a tribunal will agree to no conviction except such as sub- 
stantially the whole country would agree to,if they were present; 
and it is clear that in its results it comes as near to a trial by the 
whole country as any trial that it is practicable to have, without 
too great inconvenience and expense. If, after hearing both 
sides, the jury declare that the government is right, the accused 
become criminals and are liable to punishment. If they declare 
the government wrong, the accused walk out free and honorable 
men, and the law in question becomes null and void. 

But this “trial by the country” would be a sham, a delusion, 
and a snare if the government could say either who may and 
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who may not be jurors, or could dictate to the jury anything 
whatever either of law or evidence. If the government may 
select the jurors, it will of course select only those ready and 
willing to side with it and sustain its laws. If the government 
may dictate to the jury what laws they are to enforce, it is no 
longer a trial by the country, but a triai by the government, 
since the jury do not try the accused by their own judgment of 
right and freedom, but by a standard dictated to them by the 
government. 

The jury must also judge whether the laws are rightly ex- 
pounded to them by the presiding judge, who simply sits there 
to offer advice and counsel to the jury; for, if the judge can 
dictate any exposition of the law, he can dictate the law, laws 
being, in practice, one thing or another according as they are 
expounded. The jury must also judge of the laws of evidence. 
If the government dictates the laws of evidence, it can shut 
out all evidence tending to vindicate the accused. In short, 
to use Mr. Spooner’s words: 


The jury must judge of and try the whole case, and every part and 
parcel of the case, free of any dictation or authority on the part of the 
government. They must judge of the existence of the law; of the true 
exposition of the law; of the justice of the law; and of the admissibility 
and weight of all the evidence offered. Otherwise, the government will 
have everything its own way, the jury will be mere puppets in its hands, 
and the trial will be in reality a trial by the government. 


Il. 


If the above principles are sound and true, it is obvious that 
in all the states of the Union as well as in England, the present 
juries are not what they should be. In some states, all the con- 
ditions of true trial by jury are disregarded and repudiated; in 
others, some of the conditions are observed, while others are 
violated. In the great anarchists’ trial (Chicago, 1886) the 
judge told the jury that they were “the judges of the law and 
the facts,” that they “had a right to disregard the instructions 
of the court,” and that they should “fix the punishment by 
their verdict.” But that jury has been shown to have been a 
packed jury —a jury representative not of the whole country, 
but only of the partisans of the government. 

But the question now arises, Are those views sound? Are 
they borne out by historical facts ? 

It is to be borne in mind that the term jwvy is a technical one, 
derived from the common law. Consequently, when the Amer- 
ican constitutions provide for trial by jury, they provide for 
the common law trial by jury, not for any trial that the govern- 
ment may choose to cali by that name. The constitutions, of 
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course, do not ptovide for the name, but for the thing. Now, 
that the trial by jury is all that has been claimed for it, says Mr. 
Spooner, is proved both by the history and the language of 
Magna Charta. 

At the time of Magna Charta the king was eonstitutionally 
almost the entire government, the sole legislative, judicial, and 
executive power. The officers were merely his servants, ap- 
pointed by him and removable at his pleasure. The judges were 
abject servants of the king. Parliament was a mere council of 
the king, with no power so far as general legislation was con- 
cerned. The king could pass laws at any time, and the presence 
of Parliament was not necessary. The only legal limitation upon 
his power was the “law of the land,” or the common law, 
which he was bound by oath to maintain. But the oppressions 
and usurpations of King John were so intolerable that the whole 
nation finally made war upon the king and compelled him to 
pledge himself that he would punish no man for the violation of 
any law except with the consent of the equals of the accused. 
Thus the Great Charter of English Liberties was granted. This 
charter took the liberties of the people out of the hands of the 
king and placed them in the keeping of the people themselves. 
The peers (jury) were to be perfectly independent of the king’s 
laws, and were only to approve and enforce the rules of conduct 
which corresponded to their own notions of right and equity, to 
the laws and customs which constituted the law of the land. 

Mr. Spooner furnishes abundant evidence that the courts in 
which‘ juries sat at that time were mere courts of conscience, 
and that the juries were the judges, deciding cases according to 
their own ideas of justice, and not according to any laws of the 
king unless they thought them just. 

The fact that ours is a representative government, chosen by 
the people and designed to carry out the will of the people, does 
not militate in the least against the position thatthe jury ought 
to have the right to invalidate the acts of the government. The 
right of suffrage can be exercised only periodically, and between 
the periods the legislators are irresponsible. Now if the govern- 
ment be absolute for one day, it can in that day secure its power 
for all time and wipe out the people’s liberties. As to the oaths 
the people take from the government, it is well known that 
oaths never restrain a government otherwise unrestrained. In 
point of fact, no despot was ever more irresponsible than are re- 
publican legislators during the period for which they are elected. 
They can neither be removed nor called to account nor punished, 
be their tyranny what it may. It is the trial by jury alone that 
protects the people, by giving any and every citizen the liberty 
to disregard any law, provided he be willing to submit to a jury 
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representing the country the question whether or not the law 
transgressed is intrinsically just and his conduct right. Only 
such a trial by jury is a palladium of liberty; any other is a 
snare and a delusion. Juries that decide only simple questions 
of fact, or juries that are not taken by lot from the mass of the 
people, are utterly worthless as a protection against tyranny. A 
jury bound to maintain the laws is one that the Czar of Russia 
might introduce without fear. 


III. 


Of the results indicated by Mr. Spooner as certain or likely 
to follow the rehabilitation of the original trial by jury, only 
the most startling and important need to be mentioned. One is 
the free administration of justice, which necessarily connects 
itself with the trial by jury. Under the prevailing system 
perhaps one-half of the community are virtually deprived of all 
protection. Being unable to pay the expenses of civil suits, they 
must submit to acts of injustice. No poor man ever can gain 
admittance into courts of justice. If government forbids a man 
to protect his own rights, it is bound to protect him free of 
expense to him. And juries, properly constituted, would assure 
justice to all, as they would refuse to decide a case at all except 
upon the assurance that all the evidence necessary to a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances is produced; which must 
lead to the adoption of the principle of free administration of 
justice. 

Another important result would be that the doctrine now 
universally acted upon, that “Ignorance of the law excuses no 
one,” would be speedily repudiated. The doctrine is evidently 
preposterous. In reality there is no excuse more absolute and 
complete. A man is bound to know the law only as well as he 
reasonably may. The mass of the people can give but little of 
their time and attention to the study of the law; they cannot 
investigate intricate or difficult matters. An accused person 
may rightfully be held responsible only for such a knowledge of 
the law as is common to men in general. All that reasonably 
may be required of him is that he exercise such a conscientious 
judgment as it is common for men generally to exercise. If he 
has done this, it would be monstrous to punish him for errors 
of judgment. The safety of society requires only that those acts 
should be punished as crimes which are understood by mankind 
at large to be intrinsically criminal. And the safety of society 
requires only that those who have sufficient mental capacity to 
understand that certain acts are criminal should be made to 
suffer for wrong-doing. The doctrine that ignorance of the law 
excuses no one under any circumstances whatever, is atrocious 
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as well as absurd, and under a true trial by jury all such tyranny 
would disappear. A jury would judge of the mental capacity 
of an accused person and of his opportunities for knowing the 
character of his acts. They would judge of his moral intent 
from all the circumstances of the case, and acquit if they had a 
reasonable doubt as to his having acted “with malice afore- 
thought.” 

The next result —that which Mr. Spooner calls “the crowning 
merit of the trial by jury ””— would consist in the limiting of 
the power of the majority. The dogma that the majority has a 
right to govern the minority, to impose upon it rules of conduct, 
is as false and tyrannical in principle, as repugnant to the Ameri- 
can idea of government, as the exploded dogma of the divine 
right of monarchs. The trial by jury disavows the majority 
dogma altogether, and proceeds upon the ground that every 
man should be free to pursue his happiness in his own way. It 
protects person and property inviolate to their possessors, unless 
justice, unless the unanimous judgment of “the country” ex- 
pressed through the jury, requires them to be taken. The 
limits within which legislation would be confined under the . 
true trial by jury would be exceedingly narrow indeed. All 
monopolies, all special privileges, all sumptuary laws, all restraints 
upon the freedom of contract, would be at an end, since all such 
legislation is class legislation and implies a violation of the rights 
of a minority. This invaded and outraged minority would resist 
the execution of all legislation of a tyrannical character, and 
would ask the jury of the whole people to justify them and 
defend them. In this way all legislation would be nullified, 
except that which protected the rights and interests of all. In 
the words of Mr. Spooner: 


The only legislation that could be sustained would probably be such 
as tended directly to the maintenance of justice and liberty; such, for 
example, as should contribute to the enforcement of contracts, the 
protection of property, and the prevention and punishment of acts 
intrinsically criminal. Government in practice would be brought tu 
the necessity of strict adherence to natural law and natural justice, 
instead of being, as it now is, a great battle in which avarice and ambition 
are constantly fighting for and obtaining advantages over the natura! 
rights of mankind. 


In this last conclusion Mr. Spooner seems to have anticipated 
the modern Spencerian school of individualists. Herbert Spencer, 
in discussing the moral justification for the power of the majority, 
reasons as follows: 


If, dismissing all thought of any hypothetical agreement to codperate 
heretofore made, we ask what would be the agreement into which citi- 
zens would now enter with practical unanimity, we get a sufficiently 
clear answer, and with it a sufficiently clear justification for the rule of 
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the majority inside a certain sphere, but not outside that sphere... . 
None will deny that for resisting invasion the agreement would be 
practically unanimous. There would be practical unanimity also in the 
agreement to codperate for defence against internal enemies as against 
external enemies. Omitting criminals, all must wish to have person 
and property adequately protected. In short, each citizen desires to 
preserve his life, to preserve those things which conduce to maintenance 
of his life and enjoyment of it, and to preserve intact his liberties both 
of using these things and getting further such. 


Mr. Spencer is decidedly of the opinion that Englishmen 
would not agree to give the majority power to fix the creed and 
forms of worship, to revive sumptuary laws, and to regulate 
private affairs. No two minds can be more unlike than these: 
Mr. Spooner’s was a “ legal” mind, while Herbert Spencer’s is a 
philosophical mind. It is remarkable that the historical investi- 
gations of the American jurist and political writer should have 
yielded conclusions similar to those which the great modern 
sociologist presents to us as the ripe fruit of his thought upon 
and study of the laws of social stability and progress.* 

However, Mr. Spooner’s greatest, most valuable service is in 
having shown the simple, easy, feasible method of realizing the 
programme of radical democrats like Spencer and his followers 
and reducing the sphere of government to the function of protect- 
ing life and property. He has proved that the rehabilitation of 
the original trial by jury would naturally and gradually produce 
the desired change in our principles and methods of government. 
The “practical” politicians declare Spencer’s scientific ideas 
inapplicable ; what have they to say in answer to Spooner ? 

One other step Mr. Spooner takes —a step which Herbert 
Spencer refuses to take, but which his foremost disciple, Auberon 
Herbert, pronounces as logically unavoidable. I refer to the 
principle of voluntary taxation. “It was a principle of the 
common law,” says Mr. Spooner, “as it is of the law of nature 
and of common-sense, that no man can be taxed without his 
personal consent.” Believing that all legitimate government is 
simply a mutual insurance company, voluntarily agreed upon by 
the parties to it, for the protection of their rights against wrong- 
doers, Mr. Spooner holds that government has no more right in 
nature or reason to assume a man’s consent to be protected by it 
and to be taxed for that protection, when he has given no actual 
consent, than a fire or marine insurance company have to assume 
@ man’s consent to be protected by them and pay the premium 





* Lest the analogy between Spooner and Spencer be carried too far, it should be 
stated that Spooner would not have endorsed Spencer's admission of majority rule in 
certain matters. Spencer would allow the majority, if only large enough, to enforce 
upon the minority, if only small enough, certain burdens — such, for instance, as com- 
pulsory military service. Spooner believed that neither majorities nor minorities have 
a right to enforce anything except equal liberty. Spooner would have charged Spencer 
with inconsistency and lack of courage. 
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when he has given no actual consent. To take a man’s property 
without his consent is robbery, and to assume his consent makes 
the taking none the less robbery. Mr. Spooner is firmly con- 
vinced that, 


If the trial by jury were reéstablished, the common-law principle of 
taxation would be reéstablished with it, fof it is not to be supposed 
that juries would enforce a tax upon an individual which he had never 
agreed to pay. 


Without these two principles — trial by the country, and no 
taxation without consent — no people can enjoy political freedom 
or have free institutions. At least, this is the consistent Jeffer- 
sonian idea of political freedom, of “ free government.” 


Notre. —I couid not, of course, in this brief statement, reproduce 
any considerable portion of Mr. Spooner’s evidence in support of his 
claims and affirmations. That there is such evidence in his work may 
be gathered from the fact that, in commenting upon it, Wendell Phillips 
said that “the original province of a jury [had] never before been 
fully investigated,’ and that Mr. Spooner had ‘laid all history under 
contribution for light as to the origin and function of juries.” 
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BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 


I. 
Nationa Hignways — Ramways, TELEGRAPH, ETC. 


In this and the following articles of the series, attention will 
be called to some important aspects of monopoly in transporta- 
tion, commerce, manufacturing, finance, wealth, and the making 
of the law. 

I came to the study of social phenomena years ago, from a 
college atmosphere saturated with laissez faire. I did not quite 
believe that private enterprise should be left entirely free to 
work out its own sweet will, but I did lean toward the theory 
that individual effort alone should be relied upon for progress 
and positive service, collective effort being confined almost. 
wholly to the oftice of restraining evil forms of individual action. 
Careful observation has modified this view. It is clear to me 
now that collective effort is as valuable for positive service as 
for restraint. As a codperation of all for the restraint of each, 
governmental activities will be needed less and less as humanity 
approaches perfection ; but as a codperation of all for the service 
of each, I hope to see the functions of government continually 
grow. 

Among the many considerations compelling me to this conclu- 
sion, none have been more potent than the facts connected with 
the history of monopoly in this country since the war. It is 
difficult to understand how any one can study these facts care- 
fully and impartially without coming to the decision that, in the 
region of monopoly at least, public service is demanded by econ- 
omy, safety, justice, political purity, and progress. 

If the people owned the railways, they could save more than 
half the present cost of transportation (ote 1). Here are the 
figures : 


TABLE I, 
Savings. In Millions. Authority. 
1 By abolishing 599 presidents, with their 
staffs — (one would do) . ‘ 25 C. Wood Davis 
2 By abolishing the high-priced managers 
and their staffs . : ‘ ‘ , 4 - = 
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TABLE I. — Concluded. 


Savings. In Millions. Authority. 
3 By abolishing attorneys and legal ex- 
penses . 12 C. Wood Davis 
4 By abolishing merely competitive offices, 
solicitors, etc. 12 « “ 


5 By abolishing § of the advertising acct. 
which is incurred for competitive 
purposes. 5 “6 ss 

6 By abolishing the ‘trafic associations 
which are employed to adjust mat- 
ters between competing roads . . 

7 By exclusive use of the shortest routes . 

8 By consolidation of working depots, 
offices, and staffs ‘ 20 nad a 

9 By uniformity of rail, cars, machinery, etc., 
cheapening their manufacture ; by avoiding’ 
freight blockades, return of ** empties” be- 
longing to other roads, clerk, to keep acct. 
of foreign cars and adjust division of earn- 
ings among the roads; by making simple 
easily- -uiaderstood tariffs, saving the time an 
labor of clerks and the public; by all the 
numberless little economies of a vast cor- 
poration under a single management, and no 


Re 


competitive warfare to waste itsenergies . 15 The present writer 
10 By avoiding strikes and developing a 

better spirit among the employees . 10 a “ 
11 By abolishing the corruption fund for 

influencing legislation, etc. . : 30 Thos. V. Cator 
12 By abolishing the passevil . 30 C. Wood Davis 
13 By abolishing —— rebates and com- 

missions. ‘ 50 Thos. V. Cator 
14 By having no rent or interest to pay ‘ 286 By Report 1891 
15 By having no dividends to pay ‘ . 82 - as 
16 By putting — in the saa s 

treasury ‘ ° 52 ” as 





Total savings by public iil of vaneeine 662 millions a year. 


In 1891 the people paid the railroads, in round numbers, 
$1,200,000,000; the same or better service would have cost them 
only 540 millions if they had owned the roads free of debt and 
under good management. During the period of transition from 
private to public “ownership, the yearly cost of the railways to 
the people would of course be more than 540 millions. Upon 
the plan of purchase least favorable to the people, as shown in 
the notes (Vote 2), the expense of running the roads under good 
public management, together with interest and dividends, would 
be 770 millions a year, falling toward 540 millions as the stock and 
bonds were paid off, and interest and dividends ceased. Under 
the more favorable plans the cost would be 540 to 600 millions a 
year after the consolidation under government ownership was 
complete. That is, the savings to the people by public owner- 
ship would run from 430 to 660 millions a year, according to the 
plan of purchase adopted. 
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This would enable the nation to reduce rates to one-half their 
present figures, and still realize a protit (ote3). Even a greater 
reduction than that might be made, for the lowering of rates would 
be followed by a rapid increase of patronage that would materially 
lift the revenues of the roads. It costs little more to run full 
trains than trains half-full. After your road is carrying 5 million 
passengers a year, the cost of carrying another 5 million a year 
is less than half the cost of the first 5 millions; so that if you 
made 50 per cent profit on the first 5, you will make 200 per cent 
on the second 5; and if you carried the first 5 at cost, you will 
make 100 per cent on the second 5, In this fact lies the 
possibility that, under public ownership, fares might be reduced 
in this pyres in a few years, not merely to 4 but to} or even 
qs OF ay Of the present rates, if the benefit of increased traffic is 
given mainly to the passenger rates (see Note 3). 

In 1889, the government roads of Austro-Hungary reduced 
fares in many cases to 4, and in some cases even to 4 of former 
rates, the average reduction being more than 40 per cent for the 
whole system; yet the traffic so much increased that the total 
receipts were $432,000 more than the year before, and, in 1890, 
with traffic nearly fourfold what it was in 1888, and over twice 
what it was in 1889, the total receipts exceeded those of 1889 by 

$1,250,000, indicating a gain, in two years, of over two millions 
upon the year before the zone-system, with its reduced tariff, was 
introduced. And this is practically clear profit, for the railway 
authorities declare that the expenses of the roads have not in- 
creased, the natural addition of expense due to increase of traffic 
being balanced by better methods. As the net income in 1888 
was half the gross receipts, with the average passenger rate at 
1,3, cents a mile, and freight at 1,5, per ton a mile, and a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent has only served to increase the revenues and 
profits, it is clear that a reduction to 4 a cent a mile for pass- 
engers, and the same for a ton of freight per mile, would be 
practicable even without any increase of traffic; and with the 
increase of custom sure to come, there would still be a good 
profit even at those low rates. 

The cost of carrying a passenger in the United States is set 
down by the railroads at about 2 cents a mile. This, how- 
ever, is clearly too high, even under our present clumsy and 
wasteful system. Dorsey’s “ English and American Railways” 
puts the average cost per mile at 1.14 cents in England and 1.2 
cents for the whole United States. The German railways 
charge on an average a shade over a cent a mile (1.17 cents 
exactly), and they clear over 50 per cent profit on the passenger 
business of the roads. Many roads —like the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Boston & Albany, and others —sell season 
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tickets at a little more than 3 a cent a mile. They would not 
do this if they did not know that 4 a cent a mile more than 
covered the cost. The Pennsylvania, Reading, Lehigh Valley, 
Old Colony, Boston & Maine, Fitchburg and others sell season 
tickets at 74, of a cent a mile. I am assured that these roads 
never figure on less than 50 per cent profit on passenger traffic 
even in their commutation rates; and any one who notes the 
hundreds of loaded trains that leave their depots every day, and 
then remembers that with a full train of 400 passengers 
the jj, rate would yield 350 per cent profit, and with 600 pas- 
sengers 400 per cent profit— any one who ponders this will 
realize that the roads are not ruining themselves at half-cent 
rates, and will begin to see how they can pay dividends on their 
overgrown capitalization. There are, of course, a good many 
roads that mistook their calling. They were not needed, as is 
quite clearly shown by the fact that 4 the railroads of the 
United States are in the hands of receivers. The losses and 
expenses of these roads bring down the average. But in truth 
they are largely outside the legitimate sphere of railroading, and 
should be excluded entirely from the calculation, since the gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to buy useless or superfluous roads, 
When this is done, the average cost of moving a passenger one 
mile, with the cars loaded as at present, is found to be about 1 
cent for the whole United States, sparsely settled districts and 
all; and with the economies of public ownership and the result- 
ing increase of traffic, the cost would fall considerably below half 
acentamile. For the Pennsylvania and similar roads it is 
about 4 a cent now, according to Dorsey’s “ English and Amer- 
ican Railways,” p. 82. In well-settled districts, where the trains 
run fairly well filled, the cost would be much less. The returns 
of the English Board of Trade, as given by Mr. William Galt, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on Railways, show that 
the cost of running a passenger train 1 mile was 65 cents in 1865 
(it is only 44 cents now; sée the end of Note 4), and with trains 
carrying from 500 to 1,000 passengers each, the average cost of 
taking one passenger 1 mile was less than 4, of a cent. Specific 
instances were given in which railways had, for long periods, 
regularly carried passengers at 4 a cent a mile, first class, and 4 
of a cent, second class. For example, the London & North- 
western Company carried passengers first class on fast trains 
from London to Manchester and back at $ cent a mile, and made 
a profit of 200 per cent on the transaction, showing that the cost 
was about 4 of a cent per mile first class. 

In the United States the average cost of moving a passenger 
train one mile is 80 cents, or about 14 cents a car mile (Note 4), 
according to the railway reports. A moderate train of ordinary 
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coaches will carry 400 to 600 persons, so that with well-filled trains 
the cost is not more than } of acent a passenger a mile. All the 
expenses of railway traffic are taken into account in figuring the 
80-cent cost per train mile (every train mile has to bear its pro- 
portion of rebates, corruption money, and innumerable wastes) ; 
and as I have shown that these expenses will be reduced 4 at 
least by public ownership (see Note 3), the cost per train mile 
will fall to 60 cents, and the cost of carrying a passenger 1 mile 
in a full train will be .15 to .1 of a cent. 

Excursion trains can be run now from New York to Philadel- 
phia at a cost not exceeding $600, including the pro-rata train 
share of waste and corruption incident to the present railway 
system. That is, the railways could take 600 people on one 
train from Philadelphia to Chicago for $1 each, and bring them 
back for another $1 each, and cover all expenses, labor, wear and 
tear, taxes, rebates, lobby fees, and all pro rata. Two dollars 
for the single trip and 84 for the round trip would give the 
roads 100 per cent profit, according to their own published 
estimates of the cost of moving trains, which are not too low, 
we may be sure. Yet during the Columbian Exposition, when it 
was of the highest importance that every American citizen 
should see the City of Beauty, the railroads charged from $17 to 
26 dollars for the trip — 700 to 1200 per cent profit if the trains 
were full, as most of them were. Such a charge at such a time 
was a crime against civilization and progress. 

If the government had owned the roads, our people would 
have gone to the White City from the coast and back again in 
excursion trains for $2 a head. And if the nation had been in 
possession of the roads a sufficient length of time to consolidate 
and systematize the railway business, the cost would have been 
reduced to $1 for the round trip. Think of -going from New 
York to San Francisco and back again for a five-dollar bill! 
Does it sound too much like Arabian Nights? Well, take this 
little fact, and digest it: the German State Railway at Berlin 
sells yearly tickets, good for a five-mile ride in and out of the 
city as many times a day as you please, and on any train, for the 
sum of $4.50. That means 3,650 miles for $4.50 if you live five 
miles out, and go in and out once each day; if you go home to 
dinner or go back to the city after supper it means over 7,000 
miles for $4.50; and if you do both it means more than 10,000 
miles for less than a five-dollar bill: now it doesn’t look somuch 
like Arabia, does it? And what an incalculable benefit it would 
be to this country to have cheap transportation, especially for 
workmen and the children in our schools!’ Commutation tickets 
at an average of ten miles for a cent, like the German yearly 
tickets, would enable the poor of the city to live in the fresh, 
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wholesome atmosphere of the country, would tend to depopulate 
the slums, expand the city, and would go very far toward solv- 
ing some of the most difficult problems of municipal life. It 
ought to be the aim of every statesman to facilitate in every pos- 
sible way the movement of the people; the policy of the railways 
is to narrow the margin on freight, but to make heavy profits on 
passenger traflic—a policy exactly the opposite of the true one. 

Great as will be the benefits arising from the economies and 
low rates incident to national ownership, there are others even 
greater. Justice demands public ownership quite as emphatically 
as economy. Let us follow the trail of a typical railway scheme. 
A few men, who like to make money by rigging a press that will 
squeeze it out of their brothers, plan a new road. They issue 
stock, and talk it up until they sell four or five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth. Then they make oath that 20 to 90 
times as much stock has been paid in as is really the case — the 
report of the United States Pacific Railway Commission of 1888 
shows that the Central Pacific made affidavit that $54,283,000 of 
stock was paid in, when only $760,000 had been really paid; and 
the Union Pacific swore that $36,762,000 was paid in when only 
$400,650 had been actually paid, etc. They do this to make a 
good appearance in asking for government aid, which is the next 
step. A little lobbying and promiscuous presents of stock are 
gener: ally suflicient with Congress, legislature, and council. Town 
meetings are easily coerced into gifts by threats of running the 
road on another route and leaving the town out in the cold. 

Over two hundred millions of acres of land and hundreds of 
millions of money have been obtained gratis by the railroads in 
this way from nation, state and municipality — gifts amounting 
in value now to over four billions of dollars, or nearly the 
actual value of the whole railway system, and every atom of 
them utterly void, and beyond the authority of Congress, legis- 
lature, or municipality, according to repeated decisions of our 
ablest judges and the clearest principles of the law, because 
they were gifts of public property to private parties. If the 
original projectors still owned the roads, the people would not 
need to pay for them —their gifts and the overcharges they 
have paid would more than settle the bill; but, unfortunately, 
innocent third persons have largely invested in stock and 
bonds. 

Well, our projectors next form a construction company, and 
the railway company (which they control) makes a contract with 
the construction company (the projectors) for the building of 
the road, at prices ranging from two to five times the actual cost 
of the work. Then they put the money they have obtained for 
the stock sold and from public gifts into their pockets as the 
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construction company, and mortgage the road for all it is worth, 
and take the proceeds of the bonds to run the road and pay 
dividends on stock, the majority of which they hold but have 
never paid a cent for. Then they form alliances with shrewd 
business men, give them secret rebates on beef, oil, wheat, dry- 
goods, etc., so that they can ruin their competitors, monopolize 
the market, and make enormous profits, which they share with 
their railroad allies. 

The railroad managers next give their attention to the coal 
mines. They give rebates to some mine-owners, and plenty of 
cars; to others high rates and very few cars. The latter are 
ruined and have to sell; the railroad managers buy. Then they 
begin to refuse cars to the mines they first favored, until they 
have to sell, and the managers have got all the mines; then they 
add to the price of coal all the people will stand. While doing 
all this, the managers have time to invest in real estate in some 
of the localities along the route. Then they put company car- 
shops there, and make rates that give those localities advantages 
over others, advertise them tremendously, and get up a boom — 
then sell out at the top, and proceed to play the same game in 
some other place. 

They do not neglect the taxes; they swear to the assessors 
that the road is worth but $11,000 a mile, though it is capitalized 
at $45,000 or more a mile for the people to pay dividends upon. 
Neither do they neglect to render false accounts, steal inven- 
tions, ruin opponents with expensive litigation, seesaw and mani- 
pulate stock as they do real estate, selling high, withholding 
dividends or otherwise depreciating stock to buy it in low, when 
again they will lift its value to sell at high figures. 

Neither do they neglect the watering of stock; railway stock 
seems to be a species of live-stock — it requires water. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt led off with an 84-per-cent injection into the 
New York Central & Hudson River, and the fluid agreed with 
the railway constitution so well that, later, persons who had 
held 40 millions of stock and bonds came to hold 104 millions 
without additional expenditure; and the example was followed 
all over the country. One group of 28 roads showed 150 per 
cent added in 4 years, not including the New York Central’s 
increase, nor the 100 per cent in East Pennsylvania, nor the 71 
per cent in Fort Wayne, ete. 

And when the matter is agitated, and Congress investigates 
the roads and finds their capitalization half water and their 
transactions honeycombed with iniquitous discriminations against 
individuals, classes, and communities, and enacts cast-iron pro- 
hibitions, and appoints commissioners to see them enforced, what 
is the result? Does regulation regulate? Not at all; a show 
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of compliance in some respects, a new expense, a new source of 
litigation — and, underneath it all, the railroad purposes accom- 
plished just the same, though in more secret ways. Order after 
order has been laid upon the roads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with no result but to enable them to complain in 
subsequent reports that these orders have been disregarded. 

What do the railways care for the law? They can have it 
made to order to a large extent, and when they fail, it is a sim- 
ple thing to disobey it, and generally quite safe; rarely does any 
one rise to ask its enforcement, and when any one does, the man- 
agers know they need have no fear of justice. Not one of them 
has ever suffered the penalties of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
although the records of our courts and commissions are full of 
violations of its provisions. A railway president is quoted by 
Stickney as saying that all the jails in the country would be full 
to overflowing if the penalties of the Interstate Law had been 
enforced upon the railway officers who have violated it. Even 
laws to secure the safety of the public cannot procure enforce- 
ment. Chauncey M. Depew aud others were arrested for dis- 
obedience of the law requiring the removal of the deadly stove 
from passenger cars, but nothing ever came of the matter. It 
has proved impossible in many cases to compel the roads to re- 
gard the laws commanding the adoption of interlocking switches, 
automatic couplers, proper protection of crossings, and other 
safety appliances (Vote 4). 

Just one specific instance to show the average railway respect 
for law: in 1873, the people of Pennsylvania got tired of railroad 
dealings in coal mines, and put a provision in their constitution 
forbidding common carriers to mine, or to manufacture articles to 
be carried over their lines, or to buy land except for carrying pur- 
poses, and commanding the legislature to enact appropriate laws 
to enforce the constitutional provisions. The railways continued 
to mine, and to buy coal land, and the legislature did nothing ex- 
cept to confirm and perpetuate their title to the lands they held. 
The railroads owned the legislature and the courts, and defied the 
people. In 1888 the independent mine-owners appealed to the 
Interstate Commission. It found the freight rates on coal to be 
unjustly high, and ordered them reduced to a reasonable figure ; 
but in 1893, Congress found that the order had not been obeyed, 
and that the tariff on coal was still 50 cents a ton above what the 
court had found to be just. That is a specimen of the reverence 
of railroads for constitutions and statutes. 

Can any one absorb these facts, and the thousands of similar 
ones which constitute the bulk of railway history, without arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that justice, safety, and pure government, as 
well as economy, demand the public ownership of the railways? 
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And, beyond all this, there is still the deepest reason of all 
for public ownership, viz., that it will be a movement in the 
direction of codperation and industrial self-government —a 
step toward the establishment of codperative organization and 
methods, and the formation of the codperative character (Note 6). 

Along with the railways, the nation should take to itself the 
telegraph. Postmaster-general after postmaster-general has 
urged the economies in rent, fuel, labor, etc., that would result 
from combining the telegraph with the postoffice. With these 
economies and the elimination of protits on watered stock, rates 
could be reduced to one half their present figures. The water 
in the Western Union is 2 to 1 —it is capitalized at more than 
100 millions, and is really worth only 35. Its profits in some 
years have reached 100 per cent, and investors who went in on 
the ground floor in 1858, have realized an average of 300 per 
eent per annum from that time to this. The telegraph has fol- 
lowed the lead of the railways in lobbying, issuing « franks ” or 
telegraph passes to officiass, discriminating against localities and 
persons, ruining those it dislikes by delaying their messages, 
suppressing inventions, charging extortionate rates, creating 
numerous millionnaires, and generally disregarding public inter- 
ests. Our postmaster-generals have complained that the tele- 
graph companies refused to furnish the facilities essential to the 
perfect success of the signal service. 

Outside of North America there is no nation of consequence 
that does not own its telegraphs. The experience of England is 
most instructive. Facilities were largely increased, rates greatly 
reduced, and business doubled the very first year, to the great 
advantage of all classes, as well as of telegraph receipts. Out- 
side of North America, all nations of consequence but Turkey, 
Spain, and England own their railways; and England’s control is 
so severe as to amount almost to confiscation. The experience 
of Australia, New Zealand, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, etc., demonstrates the truth of our reasoning, that public 
ownership of railways and telegraphs will stop discriminations, 
stock-watering, and other frauds, diminish the materials of 
speculation and gambling in stocks, destroy two of the great 
fountains of political corruption, weaken the pernicious monopo- 
lies that derive support from the railways and telegraphs, create 
an absolute economy of hundreds of millions a year, reduce rates 
one-half, largely increase facilities and business, adopt new in- 
ventions without delay, carefully guard the safety of the public, 
benefit the employees in every way, aid the diffusion of wealth, 
the development of the people, the movement toward codéperation, 
and the attainment of civil-service reform; and it will do all this 
for two reasons: first, because it will remove the antagonism of 
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interests that causes the evils of the present system; and second, 
because the magnitude of the interests involved in such a public 
enterprise will compel the best people to see that it has a wise 
and honest management (Note 7). 

All the analogies of roads, parks, post-office, ete., favor the 
movement. As a war measure alone it would be justified, and 
has been so urged by some of our highest military authorities. 
And the supreme court has declared that it would be constitu- 
tional under either the war power, or the power to establish post- 
roads. The trend of advancing civilization, the current of 
authority, and the growth of public opinion are all in its direc- 
tion. Over two million citizens, by vote and petition, have given 
it their sanction.. In my own experience, nineteen out of twenty 
favor a public telegraph ; and since the Chicago strike, nine out 
of ten have lost their obiections to national railways. Henry Clay, 
Cyrus W. Field, John Wanamaker, General Grant, Senators 
Edmunds and Dawes, and other eminent statesmen have advocated 
a government telegraph. Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
legislatures, city councils, and millions of individuals have de- 
manded it; and yet we do not get it, because, if the monopolists 
do not quarrel among themselves, a good-sized corporation has 
more influence with an ordinary Congress than all the rest of the 
United States put together. The remedy is the election of a 
public-ownership Congress, or the adoption of the referendum, 
so that the people may vote directly upon the question at the 
polls. Let us work for both, and use whichever can be first 
attained for the nationalization of railways and telegraph under 
a non-partisan board, like the one that has worked so well in 
Australia, and a system of tenure by merit for all employees 
(Note 8). 





NOTE 1. 

I have chosen the year 1891 for this calculation because it was a fair average year, 
and because it would enable me to avail myself of the estimates of such high authori- 
ties as Thomas V. Cator, of California, and C. Wood Davis,a railway auditor and official 
of large experience, who covered a part of the ground in his articles printed in the 
fou volume of THE ARENA. 


NOTE 2. 


Method of purchase and its incidents.— To continue with the year 1891, the stock 
of the railways amounted to a little over 44, billions, the bonds to billions, and 
other liabilities to 647 millions, or 10,4, billions to satisfy all claims. It would not be 
fair, however, to ask the ple to pay 10 billions for the roads. Congressional inves- 
tigation has shown that fully half the capitalization of the roads is water. And esti- 
mates made by the Christian Union and other parties from the data in Poor’s Rail- 
road Manual, arrive at substantially the same conclusion, viz., that the bonds 
represent the whole actual value of the roads. The government surely ought not to 
pa 10 billions for property worth only 5. If the state needs Smith's farm for a publie 

uilding, it inquires what the farm would bring now at fair market values, and pays 
him that. It does not pay him $10,000 for what is worth but $5,000, though it ma 
have been worth $10,000 at some former time, nor even though Smith may have issu 
$5,000 in shares on the land and afterward mortgaged it for $5,000 more. The actual 
value of the property at the time of purchase is all the law of eminent domain re- 
quires the state to give. On the other hand, a bona-jfide purchaser of stock or bonds 
has an equity inferior to none. There are several plans which seem to me tolerably 
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fairallaround. First, the nation might assume the bonds at 3 per cent per annum, 
and pay upon stock the average dividends it has received during the last ten years, 
gradually tapering off to zero at the end of twenty or thirty years. If any of the bond- 
holders refused to submit to the transfer, money could be borrowed at 3 per cent to pay 
them off, or, better still, currency could be issued by the government for the purpose. 
second, the government, through trusty agents, might watch the stock market, and 
tuy, from time to time, the stocks of valuable roads at bottom prices, until a sufficient 
amount had been obtained to control the chief roadways of the nation, after which the 
vonds and remaining stock could be treated as above. I say the chief roads, for there 
is no necessity for the government to buy useless roads that ought not to have been 
built; the best roads, in sutlicient number to control the railway traftic of the country, 
are what the nation should buy. Third, new currency could be issued to buy the 
roads, or the majority of the stock, or to settle the dividends, interest, and gradually 
the face of the debt. The currency has been contracting in reference to business ever 
since the war, and a gradual expansion of it now would not only constitute an easy 
solution of the railroad problem, but a very substantial benefit in itself to all classes of 
the people, except those who use the shrinkage of values as a means of acquiring their 
neighbors’ wealth without a fair equivalent; and that class has reaped profit enough in 
the last thirty years to be willing, if they were reasonable, that the game should go the 
other way a little while now,— turn about is fair play. In war times the government 
issued many millions of treasury notes. The act of March 3, 1863, authorized the issue 
of 550 millions. In 1864-65 nearly 830 millions were issued, and the country ee ay 
If this plan were adopted with the railways, their cost would be diffused over the 
whole people, resting most strongly upon the moneyed classes, instead of bearing most 
heavily upon the producing classes, as it would in the case of bond issue, or taxation 
to raise the purchase money. Fourth, if the government would establish postal 
savings banks, where the people could deposit their earnings in absolute safety, and 
where loans on good security could be obtained at low interest —2 per cent or perhaps 
even 1 per cent after a little — then the nation could use the funds in its possession for 
investment, and, if further funds were needed, it could borrow of itself at the estab- 
lished interest. Then the transaction would be according to recognized financial 
etiquette, and Wall Street could not cry out “Inflation! inflation!’ which generally 
means simply that Wall Street’s batteries are in danger of capture by the people. Of 
course there is such a thing as dangerous inflation of the currency, but at present, after 
long years of contraction, a few years of gradual expansion would be a blessing to all 
but the money-lenders. This fourth plan seems to me best of all the ways I can 
imagine, if we can only get the government savings banks without too much delay. 
If the first plan of purchase were adopted, the government would have to pay 3 per 
cent on 5 billions of bonds, or 150 millions a year in interest, and 80 millions or so in 
dividends, amounting altogether to 230 millions, and cutting down the savings to 430 
millions in the first years of completed public management. All the other plans are 
more favorable to the government than the first —the third being costless, so far as 
the national balance-sheet is concerned, and the fourth ditto, or nearly ditto, so that 
the yearly savings would be between 430 millions and 660 millions, gradually attaining 
the latter figure as the bonds and stock were cancelled and dividends and interest 
ceased. 

NOTE 3. 

There is a distinction between operating expense and total expense of the railways 
which must be kept in mind — dividends, interest, and profits enter into the latter but 
not the former. Rates are charged to cover total expense. Public ownership would 
cut total expenses down 4 and so permit rates to be reduced 4, considering all items; 
but when considering operating expenses alone and speaking of the cost of moving a 
ton of freight or a passenger 1 mile, the reduction would be only } in this particular 
item, aside from the effect of increase of traffic due to lower rates, which of course 
would still further reduce the cost per ton mile and passenger mile. We arrive at 
this conclusion from items 1-13 of Table I., which amount to 242 millions savings out 
of the 740 millions which the railways figured that year for operating expenses. We 
must also distinguish the actual operating cost from the cost of corruption, rebates, 
ete., which the railways figure into operating expenses. In the traffic of 1890 the rail- 
roads place the cost of a ton mile at .6 of a cent, and a passenger mile 2 cents, so that 
we have 

TABLE II.— Railway figures of operating cost. 


Cost of one. No. during year. Entire cost. 
Tonmiles. , ° ‘ ; 6 of act. 76,207 millions $457 millions 
Passenger miles . , : 2. cts. 848 « 236 “ 


$693 millions 

The railway returns for 1890 put the total operating expenses at 693 millions, but 
they show that 60 millions was chargeable to mail, express, stockyards, elevators, 
revenue telegraph, car mileage, etc., which brought in their own proper incomes, so 
that the operating expense chargeable to freight and passenger service was only 652 
millions; hence the rates given by the railways were above the fair actual cost of mov- 
ing tons and passengers even with the clumsy methods of competition; .6 of a cent 
freight and 1.6 cents passenger would be the rates necessary to cover the 652 millions; 
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and this still includes all the false charges to cover rebates, commissions, corruption 
money, etc., items 11-13, Table I., equalling 110 millions. 


TABLE III.— Actual cost cf moving 1 ton and 1 passenger 1 mile, 
excluding improper charges. 


Cost of one. No. during year. Entire cost. 
Tonmiles. » . ‘i . 5of act. 76,207 millions $381 millions 
Passenger miles . ° 3 - 12cts. eas “ 142 “ 


$523 ‘millions 


This, with the 60 millions received for mail, express, outside telegraph, etc., and 
the 110 millions of corruption, discrimination, etc., gives 698 millions, and 80 covers the 
expenses the railways claim. Under public ownership the railway figures of operating 
expense would be reduced 4, or to 461 millions, and subtracting 60 millions chargeable 
to express, mail, stockyards, elevators, etc., we have 400 millions chargeable to moving 
freight and passengers, which would permit rates § lower than rates shown in Table 
II. and its comments. It is wise policy, however, to throw the burden on freight and 
relieve nger travel. Suppose the government should adopt a uniform tariff of 4 
a cent for a ton mile or a passenger mile. We should then have: 


TABLE IV. — Public ownership in a year like 1890. 


Cost of one. No. during year. Entire cost. 

Tonmiles . . . . . of act. 76,207 millions $381 millions 
Passenger miles . a ‘ . 5 of a ct. ll, “ __ 8 “ 

$440 millions 


This gives a margin of 40 millions at a freight rate 4 of the present charge and a pas- 
senger rate } of the present charge. Traffic would rapidly increase with the low rates 
and the growth of population, with only a slight increase of expense, and if the policy 
of giving the greatest freedom to passenger travel were continued we should in a few 
years have something like the following: 


TABLE V.—Future of public ownership. 


Charge for one. No. during year. Receipts. 
Ton miles . ‘ ‘ ‘ . Aof act. 150,000 millions $600 millions 
Passenger miles . ; : : -lof act. 50,000 = 50 “ 
$650 millions 


This sum, with fair additional revenues from express, mail, and telegraph service, 
would easily cover the expense of public railways free of debt and well managed. The 
present charges are a trifle over 2 cents a passenger mile, and a shade under 1 cent a 
ton mile. The reduction to h of a cent a passenger mile, or 4, of the present charge, 
would be perfectly practicable under the conditions named. Germany can even now 
afford to carry her whole passenger traffic free, and would still have a surplus of 34 
million dollars if she did so. Until our national railways should be free of debt and 
thoroughly systematized it would be better to make a rate of j of a cent a ton mile and 
4 of acenta passenger mile, so that the roads might help ay bed the cost of the change. 

That the rate of increase assumed in Table V. is not too high, may be seen from the 
history of Austro-Hungary, where a 40 per cent reduction in fares has increased the 
traffic 464 per cent in three years. Itis gratifying to know that the wages of employees 
on the Hungarian roads have been doubled since government ownership went into 
effect, yet the fares are so low that on many a transfer the patrons of the roads ride six 
miles fora cent, and stillthe system yields more than 100 per cent net — i, e., the work- 
ing expenses are less than half the income. 


NOTE 4. 


This is based on the returns of the railway companies. The probability is that the 
cost even now is not more than 10 or 11 cents per car, and that, with consolidation and 
good management, it could be reduced to 5 cents a car, or 4, of a cent a mile fora 
single passenger, with the cars full, 4, of a cent with cars half-full, and } of a cent 
with cars a quarter full. On the German Public Railways the average cost of moving 
a car is already reduced below 5 cents. It may be objected that labor is paid on the 
German railways only a little more than half what it receives in the United States. 
This objection is frequently raised to comparisons between the United States and 
European countries, and it would be just, were the difference of wages the only fact in 
the case. But the truth is that the German railways employ about twice the quantity 
of labor for the same volume of business, so that the labor cost of doing a given amount 
of business on the railways of the two countries is almost identical. ere is a compar- 
ison derived from the statistics of Mulhall and Todd, the volumes of business bein 
estimated in billions of tons and passenger miles ; and the handling of a ton of freigh 
is weighing, loading, and unloading by the railways, being estimated as equivalent to 
10 ton-miles of haul. 
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TABLE VI. 
Relative volume of Relative No. of Units of business done 
Country. railway business. railway employees. by one employee. 
Austro-Hungary .. 8 1 s 
Germany ..... 22 2 11 
England ..... 26 2 13 
United States ... 95 4', 21 


Thus we see that England and Germany employ nearly twice as many men in order te 
move a passenger or a ton 1 mile as the United States, and that Austro-Hungary employs 
more than 24 times as many, so that the actual payment for labor per ton mile or pas- 
senger mile is nearly the same in all these countries. Herapath’s Journal for Oct. 21, 
1893, gives the English railway statistics for 1891-92. The average expenses per train 
mile are 44 cents, and as a freight train mile is known to be on the average } more 
costly than moving oy train one mile, it follows that the latter costs 40 cents 
in England, which indicates a cost of 6 or 7 cents a car mile. 


NOTE 5. 


Asa result of the unsafety policy of our roads, 1 employee is killed or injured out of 
every 30; with the passengers, 1is killed or injured for every 181,641 carried on our 
roads. On the public railways of Germany 1 passenger is killed or injured out of every 
1,510,800, and 1 employee out of every 136; in Austro-Hungary 1 employee out of 229. So 
that it is 4 times as dangerous to be an employee in the United States as in Germany, 7 
times as dangerous as in Austro-Hungary, and 8 times as dangerous to be a passenger 
here asit isinGermany. Itisastartling fact that the railway train service of the United 
States is more dangerous to life than the field of battle. Upon the average about 1 in 
108 was killed in battle each year in the Union armies, during the Rebellion. Mulhall 
gives it as 2in 100, for the whole four years, or 1 in 200 for one oo but he takes the 
enlistments as the basis of calculation. If the average in actual service, year by year, 
is taken, as nearly as it can be ascertained, the result is 1 in 108. Comparing this with 
train service, we find that lin 105 trainmen is killed each year, and that on the Southern 
roads 1 trainman is killed out of each 65. One trainman out of 12 is injured every year 
in the United States, and in the South 1 out of 10. 


NOTE 6. 

But some one may say: “* The economies you speak of could be effected without 
public ownership. The roads could be consolidated under private ownership, and the 
economies would be even gavanee than under the public plan, for government enter- 
prise is always more costly than private. Moreover the increase of patronage in- 
volved in adding 800,000 employees to the Federal lists would be exceedingly danger- 
ous. Besides, it would cost the people too much to buy the roads; and you couldn’t 
sue the government for damages if your trunk was lost, or you got battered up in an 
aocident; and — it 1s paternalism and socialism anyhow, and out of the proper sphere 
of government action. The best way is to leave the roads in private hands, and regu- 
late them.” That is about the substance of the objections to public ownership of 
railways. Let uslook at them a moment. (1) Many of theeconomies I have tabulated 
above could not be effected by consolidation under private ownership. It would not 
abolish the pass evil, nor secret rebates, nor the corruption fund, nor interest and divi- 
dends, nor unjust profits. Neither would it reduce to a reasonable figure the salaries 
of high officials, nor prevent strikes, nor secure the heartier codperation of employees. 
Some economies will be effected, no doubt, by the consolidation which is sure to come 
in obedience to the law of industrial gravitation, whether the government takes the 
roads or not; but the benefit of such economies as were made would not accrue to the 
people. The probability is that rates would be raised instead of lowered as com- 

tition was destroyed and the power of the combination grew. It is not true, as a 

road statement, that government enterprise is more costly than private enterprise 
under the same conditions of industrial advancement. It has been so in some cases. 
So far as the higher cost has arisen from the better payment of labor, it is a benefit 
to the country. So far as it has arisen from jobbery and the abuse of patronage, it is 
to be abolished as much as the evils of private railways; that is why I said at the first 
the people could save 660 millions, ‘if they owned the roads free of debt, and under 
good management.” It is government ownership plus civil service reform that will do 
the work ; they belong together, and each will help the other. Nothing would establish 
civil-service reform more quickly and certainly than government ownership of the 
railroads. The rapid increase of the public business of the first magnitude compels 
the people to adopt a wise civil service to protect themselves from thieves and ring- 
sters. This has been the effect of such movements in Birmingham, Glasgow, Berlin, 
Australia, and other places where vast public concerns are now managed without a 
shadow of the corruption that formerly characterized the days of comparatively small 
affairs. (2) The question of danger from patronage is disposed of by these considera- 
tions in respect to civil-service reform ; that will kill patronage by establishing me- 
chanical appointments through proof of merit in competitive examinations open toall, 
and removals only for cause, and subject to appeal to the courts. The real political 
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danger is not from public ownership of the roads, but from their private ownership. 
Even now they contribute one of the strongest corrupting influences in existence, and 
if they became consolidated into one mighty corporation, what legislature or Con- 

ss could resist their power? Truly, as Thomas V. Cator has said, “It is simply a 
question whether the government shall own the roads or the roads shall own the gov- 
ernment.” (3) Asto cost of purchase,I have shown how it may be done without a 
cent of taxation, and to the immediate financial benefit of the people. (4) It would 
be easy to provide that the Railway Department should be liable to suit for damages 
in all just cases. (5) It is not paternalism, but fraternalism. When the people man- 
age their own business, it is not paternalism, but codperation and partnership; it is 
paternalism when somebody else manages the people’s business for them, as at pres- 
ent. (6) Itis no more socialism than public ownership of the schools, peseeibes, fire 
department, etc., which seems to be unanimously regarded as a good thing. Social- 
ism in its proper sense is nothing but the codperation of all for the common good. The 
word has been smirched by association in the popular mind with the ideas and con- 
duct of some who advocated it; but there is nothing wicked about socialism itself, as 
any one may see by reading Professor Ely’s book upon the subject, or the Fabian Es- 
says. That it has been believed in by some objectionable people, as well as wy some 
noble ones. is nothing ame, it; 1 presume the Devil believes in the multiplication 
table, but it is none the less admirable on that account. (7) As for the sphere of gov- 
ernment action, it extends to whatever the government can do to advance the public 
welfare. (8) Regulation has been tried and has failed. It always must fail, because 
it does not remove the root of the evil, viz., the antagonism between the public inter- 
ests and the interests of the owners of wealthy and powerful corporations; if the 
latter cannot accomplish their purposes openly, they will in secret, so long as the 
weaith and the motive — the force and the antagonism — remain. 


NOTE 7. 

The express business should, of course, go to the nation with the railways. The 
Interstate Commerce Report for 1891, p. 9, says that the business of the express com- 
panies is believed to exceed 40 millions a year. The probability is that it very far 
exceeds 40 millions. In 1868 the expresses of the country, according to Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., in the North American Review, 110/116, paid taxes on 22 millions of gross 
income. Sincé that time railway traffic has increased fivefold. If the express business 
has kept pace with it, the business must amount to more than 100 millions instead of 
40. Whatever the total may be, it is clear that our people are paying extortionate rates 
for the service. In England a 12-pound package can be sent anywhere in the kingdom 
for 11 cents by the public postal express. word ripen express companies charge from 
two to twelve times as much for the same weight and distance. A letter that the post- 
office takes across the continent for two cents, the express won't carry a single mile 
for less than a quarter, and asks 50 cents more to many a place within the limits of the 
postal service. Some one may say that the postoflice does not meet expenses; but the 
truth is that, if the government matter carried free is taken into account, the office 
does pay for itself, even without considering the vast mass of newspapers and books 
carried for the publishers much below cost. If, further, the government would run 
the postal cars, and reduce toar ble a t the sum paid to the railroads for 
carrying the mail, there would be a good surplus. If, beyond this, civil-service rules 
are extended to all branches of the postal system, and appointment, promotion, and 
tenure by and for merit is made to apply throughout, from postmaster-general to office 
boy, the surplus would be very large; and if, in addition, the railways, telegraph, and 
express were combined with the postal system, the prices of postage could fall consid- 
erably below even the _ ow rates without incurring a deficit. Railroads, 
express, telegraph, long-distance telephone, postoffice, and ——— savings banks 
and loan offices should constitute one compact and harmonious whole, a vast coipera- 
tive enterprise in the interests of the whole people. The total value to the general 
masses of the pa of such a combination, well established, under good management 
and free of debt, would rise above the 700 million mark each year. The government 
could start with rates at j of a cent a ton mile, 4 cent a passenger mile; 10 cents a mes- 
sage of 10 words or 5 minutes’ talk at the telephone, 15 cents 20 words or 10 minutes at 
the telephone, 1 cent a word or a minute afterward ; express packages at 10 cents for 10 
pounds anywhere in the United States, and 50 cents a hundredweight. Afterward, as 
traftic increased, rates could be reduced to 4, of a cent a ton mile, 4, of a cent a pass- 
enger mile, etc.; see Table V., note 3. Improvements like Grey’s telautograph and 
others of the highest utility would be put into use instead of being repressed by the 
companies as at present. You could send word by the mail-carrier for freight or 
express or telegraph service, and your freight would be called for and carried and 
delivered under one order, like express matter, only less rapidly. 

The uagon roads of the country ought not to be neglected by the federal govern- 
ment any more than the steam-roads and telegraph. We need great thoroughfares of 
asphalt, hard and smooth, from coast to coast, and from North to South, and on radial 
lines from the principal points; roads on which a man could skate or ride his wheel 
100 miles a day with ease and pleasure; avenues lined with lofty trees, supplied with 
abundance of water, and built with the velvety firmness that horses delight to travel 
upon. There are more than a million of hands in idleness now; it will cost little more 
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to employ them in honorable toil than to keep them in idleness— not so much if we 
cipher the moral and spiritual cost. Why not employ the idle in building magnificent 
roads, to the incalculable benefit of all concerned ? 


NOTE 8. 


Further information upon the points touched upon in this article may be found ina 
pamphlet on “‘ Monopolies” by the present writer, published by the Bureau of Na- 
tionalist Literature of Philadelphia, B. F. Hunter, Secretary, 1100 Pine Street; also in a 
pamphlet by Henry R. Legate, published by the same bureau. For less concise pres- 
entations of parts of the railway subject, I would recommend Mrs. Todd’s “ Railways 
of Europe and America,” Arena Publishing Company; G. W. Davis, in “ Industrial 
Freedom,” Arena Company; *“ The Railway Problein,” by S. B. Stickney, D. D. Merrill 
Company, St. Paul; Professor Ely’s “ Problems of To-day,” T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York; “National Consolidation of the Railways,” by G. H. Lewis, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York; General Weaver’s “Call to Action,” Iowa Printing Office, Des Moines; 
Cator’s “ Rescue the Republic,” Citizens’ Alliance, San Francisco; “ Railroad Ques- 
tion,” by William Larrabee, Schulte Publishing Company, Chicago; *‘ National Rail- 
ways,” by James Hole, Cassell & Co., London; Hudson’s “‘ Railways and the People” ; 
the Insterstate Commerce Reports and those of the Massachusetts Commissioners; 
last, but by no means least, Henry D. Lloyd’s “ Wealth and the Commonwealth,’ 
which shows how the railways have built up the Standard Oil Trust and participated 
in its frauds and crimes. For extended study of the telegraph question, John Wana- 
maker's argument in 1800 as postmaster-general is the best I have seen. Wanamaker’s 
regular reports, and those of preceding postmaster-generals, may also be consulted 
with advantage. ‘The non-partisan board spoken of in the text is a board consisting of 
members from each political party, so that any possible movement to use the roads for 
party advantage would be immediately detected, and resisted by the directors repre- 
senting the other parties. 
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LET THE PEOPLE HAVE RELIEF. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THomAS B. REED, M. C., ON THE 
DISTRESSES OF THE COUNTRY AND THE MEANS 
OF RELIEF. 


BY GEORGE W. PEPPERELL. 


Sir: I address you in the name of the distressed American 
people. I am quite aware that, when a political party is on the 
top wave of victory, it is seldom in a proper mood to listen to 
suggestions; yet circumstances sometimes cause exceptions to 
this rule, and it may be that we witness one of these exceptions 
now. The Republican party carried the recent elections with a 
vigor that appears really stunning, yet that party has so recently 
risen from the lowest depths of the slough of despond, that the 
leaders have hardly forgotten their humiliating defeats of 1890 
and 1892. This being an element of hope in the matter, I have 
thought of writing a review of recent occurrences, and then 
suggesting to you some lessons that should be learned from the 
facts and experiences of that history. Whether well received 
by the victors or not, I shall have performed a duty to the coun- 
try; and the men and parties who are not victors may, perhaps, 
profit by the suggestions offered. 

At the close of the late war there was a national debt and 
some other public debts, but not great as compared with the 
resources and ability of the country to pay. The people, as 
individuals, “were out of debt and prosperous.” There was 
plenty of money afloat and times were good. There were no 
idle men in the country, and the word “tramp” had not been 
heard in America. 

The Republican party was in power, and no man saw any rea- 
son to think it would, could, or should be defeated at a general 
national election. It was an absurdity to think that the Demo- 
cratic party could throw off the odium it had incurred during the 
war, and a new third party was not dreamed of during the sixties. 
But, nevertheless, a change had been decreed by the fates, and it 
must come. The fates which had decreed that change were the 
leaders of the Republican party itself. In 1866, with the Re- 
publican party in power, a law was passed to contract the cur- 
rency of the country. At the very time when the Southern 
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States were being “reconstructed,” and were being added to the 
number of people who must use money; when, as a matter of 
fact, more money would constantly be needed, it was decreed by 
the law of 1866 that there should be less money. Under that 
law registered bonds were sold for currency, and the currency of 
various sorts, which had been used as money by the people dur- 
ing the war and afterwards, was retired by burning. 

At once hard times set in and the murmurs of discontent were 
heard in the land. The party in power yielded to the popular 
demand, and the law of 1866 was repealed in 1868. This reas- 
sured the country. Times were again good, as may be verilied 
by any one who will take the pains to examine the records of 
business in the New York clearing-house. But the party in 
power seemed to be ruled by some demon determined on the 
ruin of the country and the ultimate overthrow of the party. So 
in 1869 a law was passed making the currency bonds of the gov- 
ernment payable in coin. In 1873 another law was enacted 
which led to the ultimate demonetization of silver in June, 1874. 
These successive financial acts, tending to reduce the circulating 
medium at a time when the numbers and necessities of the peo- 
ple were rapidly increasing, brought on a great and disastrous 
panic. Then, aud not till then, was there any sentiment in the 
country which began seriously to threaten the overthrow of the 
Republican party. 

But the leaders had now become more headstrong than they 
were in 1868, and would not stop their aggressions. In 1875 a 
law was enacted to further retire the currency of the country in 
order to bring about alleged “ specie payments.” The unrest of 
the people continued to increase. In 1874 local organizations of 
a third party multiplied and gradually united. In 1876 Peter 
Cooper was in the field as a third-party candidate for the presi- 
dency. The Republicans were beaten in the election, but gained 
the presidency by the skin of their teeth through the potency of 
a single majority voice in the electoral commission —a vote of 
8 to 7. The party was no longer a satisfied unit. 

In 1878 a law was passed by the Democrats and the Western 
Republicans to partially remonetize silver, and to coin at least 
$2,000,000 per month. The bill was vetoed by President Hayes. 
It was passed by the Democrats and silver Republicans over the 
president’s veto. The law of May 31, 1878, was also passed, 
forbidding the further retirement of greenbacks, requiring that 
the amount outstanding at that time ($346,000,000) should be 
forever maintained. These two remedial measures gave imme- 
diate relief, as shown by the increased business in the New 
York clearing-house, rising from twenty-two billions in 1878, to 
twenty-five billions in 1879, thirty-seven billions in 1880, and to 
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forty-eight and a half billions in 1881. This revival of business 
assured the election of President Garfield in 1880 by a handsome 
majority, and a further lease of life was granted to the Republi- 
can party. 

But here another device of the contractionists crept in without 
the passage of any new law. The currency of the national banks 
in 1882 amounted to about $360,000,000. The banks commenced 
the gradual but steady contraction of their currency until, in 1888, 
the amount outstanding was less than two hundred millions. De- 
scribing this contraction in 1888, Senator Plumb, himself a na- 
tional banker, said : 


The retirement of the national bank circulation during the past 
twelve months has been five per cent of the currency outstanding. 


Further along he said: 


The contraction of the currency by five per cent of its volume means 
the depreciation of the property of the country $3,000,000,000. Debts 
have not only increased, but the means to pay them have diminished in 
proportion as the currency has been contracted. Events based upon 
non-legislation have proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to 
borrowers. 

This contraction of the bank currency began in 1882, as the 
tables show. The New York clearings commenced to sink the 
same year, and have not since risen to the sum reached in 1881, 
though the population and needs of the country have steadily 
increased. The depression of business and unrest was not 
heeded nor stopped as in 1878, before the election of Mr. Gar- 
field, and hence the Republican party was defeated in 1884, by 
the election of Mr. Cleveland. The Republicans had sought to 
escape this catastrophe by 2 revision of the tariff in 1883. But it 
gave no relief such as the finance laws of 1878 had given, and 
the Republicans lost the presidency for the first time since 1860. 

The Democrats came into power in 1884, but failed to grant 
the desired relief, though they had been bristling all over with 
promises as to what they. would do if only given a chance. 
President Cleveland talked “tariff reform,” and opposed the 
remonetization of silver. The unrest of the people still increased, 
and the Republicans were restored to power by the election of 
1888. They at once began a revision of the tariff as a remedial 
measure, and in 1890 the McKinley law was passed. The people 
were disgusted, and immediately after that law was passed the 
election of November, 1890, almost annihilated the Republican 
party. The Democrats outnumbered them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives about three to one; and in 1892 the Democrats 
elected their president. Quite a number of Populists or third- 
party men also appeared in Congress, for the first time in many 
years. 
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But still the Democrats were joined to their idols. They 
talked nothing but “ tariff reform,” and accomplished the further 
demonetization of silver. In 1894 they passed another tariff 
law. Very promptly, for the third time, the disgust of the people 
was shown in the late election, by a blow even more stunning 
than that which had unseated the Republicans in 1890. And 
the number of third party men elected for the Fifty-fourth 
Congress has been almost if not quite doubled. 

Surely, now, sir, even the most stupid ought to learn some- 
thing by these repeated warnings. ‘Tariff reform, either up or 
down, will not redress the situation nor quiet the distressing 
unrest of the people. It is merely a buzz-saw for the parties 
using it. Three fair trials, in 1883, 1890, and 1894, have proved 
this. It has defeated the Republicans twice, in 1884 and 1890, 
with an additional blow in 1892. It has defeated the Democrats 
in 1888 and in 1894. 

The tariff remedy, then, will not cure the patient. But, on 
the other hand, the financial laws of 1878, by saving the Repub- 
lican party at that time, proved that an increase of money and 
the healthy tone of rising prices are what the country needs and 
must have. If neither of the old parties will provide this 
remedy, then a few more alternate set-backs will knock them both 
off their feet, and the rising third party will forge to the front 
and furnish the needed relief. 

The victors in the late election now have an uncommon oppor- 
tunity to completely attain and retain power. If they will intro- 
duce and advocate bills for the remonetization of silver; for the 
restoration of the lost and destroyed greenbacks, as indicated by 
the law of May 31,1878; for replacing the retired bank currency 
with new treasury notes; and for the gradual increase of money 
as the people increase, every Populist and many of the western 
and southern Democrats will aid them; and if such bills are 
passed over President Cleveland’s veto, the Republicans will be 
considered the saviours of the country, and the present knockout 
of the Democrats will be permanent. 

Then, sir, if the victorious Republicans will continue to add to 
the money of the country as the people increase, in order to 
maintain the average level of prices on a slightly rising scale 
from year to year, the people will become so prosperous that the 
buying capacity of the nation will be greatly enhanced. Our 
home market for goods and general products and commodities 
will be doubled. The fight on tariff schedules will practically 
cease, and there will scarcely be room for a third party, or even 
a second, in all this country. 

In order to make the situation as plain and simple as possible, 
it may be remarked that the people of the United States, like 
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other modern nations, are trying to solve the problem of civiliza- 
tion. This problem is said to consist of two parts —“the crea- 
tion of wealth and the distribution of wealth.” Most civilized 
nations create wealth magnificently, but they distribute it badly ; 
so the first part of the problem may be considered as settled, but 
the second part is still before us, as much unsolved as in the 
crudest conditions of savagery. Even among the more advanced 
nations we find whole classes of the creators of wealth suffering 
in a state of the most abject poverty and want, while other classes 
who do not create wealth have accumulated such enormous 
amounts of the earnings of labor that their presence in society 
has become an absolute menace to the liberties and safety of the 
people. 

What, then, are the intricacies and difficulties connected with 
the distribution of created wealth in civilized society? Let us 
analyze the subject. The distribution of wealth consists of two 
parts, the change of place of commodities, and the change of title 
to commodities. For the change of place of commodities we use 
wagons, boats, cars, and other vehicles — for simplicity let us say 
we use wheels. For the change of title we use dollars. Now 
suppose in the transportation of commodities from seller to buyer 
—from producer to consumer—there are wheels enough in 
existence and in motion, and that the transportation goes on 
smoothly and normally. In the midst of this felicitous and 
prosperous state of things, let some unseen power withdraw or 
suppress one-half or one-fourth of the wheels. The result is dis- 
astrous in the extreme. Producers cannot deliver their com- 
modities, and suffer in consequence; consumers cannot receive 
the commodities that they are in need of, and become greatly 
distressed. Society is afflicted with congestion and paralysis in 
all its parts; and if the interference continues, the confusion 
and suffering must continue. What is the remedy? Plainly 
this: restore the wheels, and, in future, add more wheels as the 
exigencies of transportation may require. 

In the matter of changing title to commodities: suppose that 
the requisite number of dollars are in existence, and that the 
buying and selling of commodities is proceeding normally and 
smoothly —that the requisite changes of titles to commodities 
are practicable in accordance with the necessities of society. 
Now suppose that some unseen hand shall withdraw one-half or 
one-fourth of the dollars; we see the same result as when part 
of the wheels were withdrawn. The change of title to com- 
modities cannot proceed except on the most disadvantageous 
terms. There must be a general overloading of the remaining 
dollars, which is recognized as a general fall of prices. Falling 
prices mean a general depression of trade and industry, which 
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leads to the enforced idleness of labor and general distress among 
the people. What is the remedy? Plainly this: restore the 
dollars, and for the future add dollars as the exigencies of trade 
may require, in order to maintain the general sea-level — 
of prices. 

This money question may be made very plain, also, by a 
simple statement of an arithmetical example, thus: 


Divisor) Dividend (Quotient 
Commodities) Volume of Money (Prices 


The people and their commodities are the divisor in the problem 
which we are solving in this country; the volume of money 
afloat is the dividend; the quotient is the general average of the 
prices of property. The divisor is continually increasing, through 
the increase of population and the energy and enterprise of our 
people. The dividend decreases through the various devices of 
the gamblers in cornering, retiring, and suppressing money. Is 
it any wonder that the quotient is less and less from day to day, 
in the form of declining prices? There is but one practical 
remedy, namely, to add money to the circulation as the people 
and their transactions increase. Increase the dividend as the 
divisor increases, that the quotient may remain the same. This 
can be done by supplementing the coins with legal tender 
treasury notes. 

If the dividend is not increased as the divisor increases, then 
the quotient will continue to decrease. That means the con- 
tinual falling of prices for commodities, enforced idleness for 
labor, and the general distress of the people. And the wide- 
spread idleness of labor and general distress of the people are 
increased and intensified by the fact that during a period of fall- 
ing prices the money in existence will not circulate. No man 
will invest his money during a period of falling prices if he cam 
help it. It remains locked up in the banks waiting for prices to 
touch bottom. It is like a congealed river, and will no more 
move the wheels of industry and commerce than frozen water 
will turn the wheels of the mill or factory. 

Now if the divisor continues to grow, through the increase of 
the people, while the dividend, or volume of money, does not 
increase, prices will never touch bottom. The idleness of labor 
and the general distress of the people will increase. The land 
will be filled with tramps and beggars, and “ organized hunger” 
will become a fixed institution of a decaying civilization. There 
is but one practicable remedy. We must add money to the cir- 
culation as the people increase, in order to stop the fall of prices, 
as England did in the time of her great panic under the contrac- 
tion law of 1819, and as we did in 1878, which checked the 
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panic of 1873 to 1878. The money must be increased as the 
people increase, or the resulting idleness and general distress 
will ultimately become greater than organized society can 
endure. 

Now, sir, I desire to suggest that if the present victorious Re- 
publican party will relieve the suffering people by adding new 
money to the circulation, maintaining the general average of 
prices so that the existing money can be used at a profit, it will 
remain in power; but, if, on the other hand, it insists on the 
tourniquet, contraction policy, the hard times will continue, and 
each succeeding dominant party will be knocked out of power 
every time the people can get at it through the ballot box. 

To illustrate my position that tariff legislation is not a satis- 
factory remedy for existing evils, I have already mentioned the 
laws of 1883, 1890, and 1894, which were immediately followed 
by the defeat of the particular party that enacted them. To 
further illustrate and emphasize my position, I call attention to 
the following statement in Harper's Weekly, Nov. 17, 1894: 

The men who have framed tariff bills in recent years have usually 
had a hard time in their immediate future. Mr. Morrison of Illinois, 
after passing his bill through the house, was defeated before his con- 
stituents; Mills, of Texas, with his bill stirred up so much enmity 
within his party that he failed to secure the speakership of the house; 
Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, passed his bill through both houses of Congress 
and was then defeated for reélection by Mr. Warwick. The man who 
defeated Mr. Wilson is known scarcely at all outside of his own neigh- 
borhood. 

Verily the people are teaching the politicians that the tariff, 
either high or low, is a buzz-saw that neither men nor parties can 
safely offer as a relief measure for present evils. What the peo- 
ple need, and must have, is “ more money and less taxes.” The 
Republican party may forge to the front on that platform if it 
will, and thus regain its former hold on the affections of the peo- 
ple. If it does not, it is but a question of time when it will suf- 
fer another knockout. When that time comes, what party will 
succeed to the vacant throne of power? Will it be the present 
moribund Democratic party? Or will it be a new party fresh 
from the people—a party which has recently more than 
doubled its popular vote, and whose membership in the House 
of Representatives was largely increased at the last election; a 
party which will now hold the balance of power in the United 
States Senate? We shall see what we shall see. History is a 
faithful teacher ; wise men should observe its lessons. 

Now, sir, in closing, let us examine the status after the recent 
election. It is estimated that the total number of voters in the 
United States is about sixteen millions. It is also estimated that 
five millions of these men voted the Republican ticket, while more 
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than twice that number did not, but, on the contrary, full six 
millions of Democrats, Populists, and Prohibitionists voted 
against the Republican party, and that five millions of voters 
refrained from voting. This view of the case shows that the 
Republican party was not vindicated in the recent election, but, 
on the other hand, was condemned by one million majority, with- 
out counting the men who did not vote. The fact is, both the 
old parties were condemned by a majority vote against each of 
them; and the reason the five millions of non-voters did not 
join the two millions of Populists is because they knew so little 
of the principles of that young and rapidly growing party. 

Sir, if your present victorious (?) party does not stop its eva- 
sions and subterfuges, and does not promptly give the country 
financial relief, the continual education of the people for another 
two years will very likely give you another knockout, and place 
men in power who will relieve the people’s distresses and bring 
prosperity to the country. “ Verbum sat sapienti.” 























SAN FRANCISCO AND THE CIVIC AWAKENING. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP. 


Peruaps of all signs of the times at present visible the most 
hopeful one is the civic awakening through which this country 
is passing. A movement for municipal reform is sweeping 
across the continent. New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, San Francisco, have already caught the spirit of the 
movement, and I may venture the prediction that the good work 
will not stop until the government of every great city in the 
country has undergone a severe scrutiny from that city’s people. 

This movement is something more than a spasmodic effort at 
palliation of evil such as occasionally stirs some city into tempo- 
rary indignation and raises a local issue that may perhaps result 
in the decapitation of a few partisan and corrupt officials at a 
municipal election. It must be evident, even to the casual ob- 
server, that this is what I have called it, a general civic awaken- 
ing, throughout the country. A revolution has taken place in 
the civic mind, and citizens are everywhere arousing to the ne- 
cessity for action. Those who have heretofore been content to 
leave the municipal housekeeping to those whom they were wont 
fondly to call the municipal servants, have at last learned that in 
too many instances their municipal servants are mere municipal 
manipulators, from whose predatory grasp the municipality must 
be wrested. Arriving at this belief, citizens are also awake to 
the importance of adjusting their conduct to their belief in the 
management of municipal affairs. 

The civic awakening is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times, because it is really the longest stride in the right direction 
that our people have taken in many years. It promises more 
for good national government than any other reform movement 
now afoot. The history of civilization, everywhere, is the his- 
tory of the growth of cities. Every movement, whether it be 
for good or evil, that leaves its impress upon a country, must be 
urban in its origin, however far into rural fastnesses its ramifying 
influences may reach. 

San Francisco, of all cities in the United States the most iso- 
lated, has caught the reform spirit now abroad.- Perhaps of all 
our cities she stands, to-day, in greatest need of it. The growth 
of San Francisco is unique in the annals of cities. There is cer- 
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tainly no more picturesque figure in civic history. Where, less 
than fifty years ago, was a barren waste of sand-dunes, the city 
rises now, one of the largest and most important in the country, 
one of the best known in the world. 

The few years of her life have been stormy ones. Her history, 
although brief, has been turbulent, and that the city has come 
through the struggle with any semblance of municipal integrity 
is a glowing tribute to the intrinsic goodness of our much 
maligned human nature. In the early days of the gold fever, 
when men’s minds were excited by the prospect of fortunes to 
be dug from the earth, municipal government was not a popular 
study, even among our best citizens. Money was plentiful, and 
the community was careless. Whatever may be said of the 
earlier civic heads, the greater number of subordinates, like the 
community itself, were “on the make.” It is to be questioned 
whether the earlier looters of public funds, had their predations 
been denounced, would have found prosecutors among the ex- 
cited, eager, money-making throng that peopled the city. It was 
a hard-living community. The crimes that forced themselves 
upon its notice were crimes of violence, threatening life and pub- 
lic safety. These were met by the most effective measure the 
times could devise, the vigilance committee. What is now un- 
derstood by civic morality was almost a minus quantity then. 

But while corruption and venality were the almost inevitable 
outcome of these early conditions, and of the elements from 
which the first city officials were drawn, there was nothing from 
which the growing city might not have purged herself in the 
course of time, had it not been for the presence of one element, 
of which I shall speak later. The establishment of commercial 
interests in the city, the coming in of a different order of popula- 
tion, the gradual weeding out of dominant elements of dis- 
order, the growth of right public opinion, the upbuilding of 
homes, and the development of the whole commonwealth along 
modern lines of governmental thought would inevitably have re- 
sulted in the establishment of a fair city government, had it not 
been for the influence upon municipal growth of the béte noir of 
the entire state, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Ken- 
tucky. The object of this article is not to arraign the railroad. 
Were that intended the space allotted to me by Tue Arena 
might be filled with the details of specific outrages by it against 
this community. No stranger, however, can be forty-eight hours 
in California without learning something of the all-pervading 
influence of this octopus, with its tentacles fastened alike upon 
the productions, the people, and the government of the state. 

It has levied tribute upon every industry. It has demanded 
a quota from the productive activities of the entire state. It has 
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discriminated between cities for its own purposes. It has main- 
tained, by sheer force of bribery and impudence, a position 
entirely superior to law or equity. While the corporation has 
never been able to pay its indebtedness to the government (the 
arguments on the Funding Bill have made these facts known to 
everybody), its individual promoters have become “rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” The concern has corrupted individuals ; 
it has undermined the integrity of officials; it has tampered 
with the judiciary; it has manipulated legislation to attain its 
own purposes. No tool, no opportunity, has ever been too 
mean or too insignificant to escape its observation or to serve its 
ends. No office has ever been so high, no public trust so sacred, 
throughout the state, as to seem to this unscrupulous power too 
holy to be reached and used to attain the desires of its insatiate 
greed. These are not the charges of calamity howlers. They 
are matters of history, as demonstrable as that 2 + 2 = 4. 

San Francisco, more than any other city in the state, has lain 
helpless before this power. It has held back her commercial 
progress with an iron grasp. Where it has not been able to 
control traffic by force of its own monopoly, recent revelations 
show that it has subsidized its marine rivals. For years it has 
had its emissaries in every court, its tools among the attachés of 
every public office in the city. It is only a very recent state of 
affairs that the Southern Pacific has not felt well assured that 
any case brought into a Californian court was a foregone conclu- 
sion for the corporation’s side. That there have been some 
honest judges in our courts goes without saying, but that the 
majority of our judiciary have been willing tools in the hands of 
the great agent of corruption has been for years matter of 
common accusation. 

The city has suffered much at the hands of blunderers and 
corruptionists, but she has seen little to equal the police-commis- 
sion muddle into which the crowning blow of a governor, whose 
whole official career was one of inefficiency and misrule, has 
plunged her. As even a great many San Franciscans do not 
understand this situation, with which the press of the country 
has of late been busy, the following explanation will be of use. 

Before the present constitution of California was adopted the 
San Francisco police commission was under the control of the 
district court, which body appointed its members. The framers 
of the new constitution did away with this court, but did not 
provide for a reorganization of the police commission. In due 
time an effort was made to oust the commissioners, but here 
arose an obstacle. The constitution declares that, 


When the term of any officer or commissioner is not provided for in 
this constitution, the term of such officer or commissioner may be 
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declared by law; and, if not so declared, such officer or commissioner 
shall hold his position as such officer or commissioner during the 
pleasure of the authority making the appointment; but in no case shall 
such term exceed four years. 

No limit was set to the term of police commissioners, but the 
supreme court decided that they held their office during the 
pleasure of the appointing power; and as this power, the district 
court, had ceased to exist, the commission might continue to sit 
until death removed the members, or until the legislature passed 
a law to meet their case. This latter that body has never done, 
but in due time one of the commissioners passed away, and the 
appointing power having reverted to the governor, that func- 
tionary cast the departed commissioner’s mantle over the shoul- 
ders of one “Coil.” Dan Burns, a notorious political boss, an 
official defaulter. The other two commissioners, Messrs. Tobin 
and Alvord, also, it is said, accepted reappointments from the 
same governor (Waterman). 

Such a thing as a police commissioner resigning had never 
entered the heads of a long-suffering people, and it was therefore 
almost a shock to the inhabitants of San Francisco when, one 
morning early in the present year, they read, over their coffee- 
cups, that Colonel Burns had resigned his commission, and that 
almost the last act of the retiring governor, H. H. Markham, had 
been the appointment to this position of delicate and high trust 
of one “ Mose” Gunst, the keeper of a saloon and pool-room, the 
alleged head of a faro-bank. 

The effect of this announcement was electrical. Respectable 
San Francisco arose, indignant, and the greatest mass meeting 
ever held in California assembled in Metropolitan Temple on the 
evening of January 12 to protest against this outrage upon 
public decency. 

At that meeting some very curious facts were developed. It 
was openly charged that Police-Commissioner Tobin is the owner 
of a row of houses in the heart of the city which are leased for 
purposes of prostitution. It was also charged that Police-Com- 
missioner Alvord is connected with a brewers’ syndicate which 
compels saloon-keepers to buy of them, and rewards such saloon- 
keepers by a certain degree of immunity from police interference. 
As one speaker wittily put it, of the three police commissioners 
all are bankers — one is the president of a commercial bank, one 
of a savings’ bank, and one of a faro-bank. For Commissioner 
Tobin it has since been explained that while he owns the houses 
in question, and has regularly received rent therefor, he has 
leased them for a term of years and cannot control the sub- 
letting of them. Since the beginning of the present citizens’ 
investigation, however, these houses have been cleaned of their 
objectionable tenants. 
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At the meeting a committee was appointed to wait upon Mr. 
Gunst and to request his resignation. This committee performed 
its office, was received with contempt and asked what they were 
going to do about it. Governor Budd thought he knew what to 
do. In pursuance of his constitutional authority he removed 
Mr. Gunst from office and appointed in his stead a lawyer of 
high personal character, Mr. Stewart Menzies. But Mr. Gunst 
will not be unseated, nor will his fellow-commissioners recognize 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Gunst claims that while the governor has a 
right to fill any vacancy in the police commission, he has no 
right to create such a vacancy; and before the matter can be 
settled a long and expensive lawsuit will have to drag its way 
through the courts. 

If half the charges made by citizens can be sustained, the 
entire police department is in need of reconstruction. Probably 
the only man in San Francisco, to-day, who is wholly convinced 
of the impeccability of our police force is Chief of Police Crowley. 
His confidence in the integrity and efficiency of the department 
of which he is the head is touching. 

The charges made against the city government are many and 
serious. .The city hall is an incomplete ruin of mammoth pro- 
portions, belonging to the nightmare order of architecture. The 
years-long construction of this pile covers a history of jobbery 
and dishonesty, of scamp-work and infamy only equalled by the 
record of the state house at Albany, N. Y. Yet the jobbery 
connected with the building is a mere bagatelle compared to the 
work that has been done beneath that weird roof. 

Those who make the charges are not the discontents — dis- 
gruntled followers of either great party. Neither are they the 
so-called cranks, or those martyr-missionaries of reform who in 
every great city sound the alarm long before the mass of good 
‘citizens are awake to danger. The men now taking an active 
interest in the city’s welfare are its leading citizens, those who 
have something at stake in the city’s progress. 

At our last election, in November, the city elected to the 
mayoralty Adolph Sutro. At this election both the great parties 
had strong tickets in the field. The two candidates for mayor 
had, besides the machinery of their respective parties, the back- 
ing of the partisan newspapers. Mr. Sutro was an independent 
candidate. There was no great party back of him, no news- 
paper influence, no machine to set the political wheels in motion, 
nothing, in fact, but that indefinable quantity known as “ public 
opinion.” But public opinion, some thirty-and-odd thousand 
strong, cast its vote for Mr. Sutro and placed him in the mayor’s 
chair. 

In that position he is already making himself felt as a power 
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for good. Mr. Sutro is a wealthy man, who is inclined to use 
his wealth very liberally for the benefit of the city in which he 
lives. His great property at the Cliff House, his beautiful home 
in its well-kept park on the Heights, and the famous Sutro Baths, 
he has avowed his intention to convey to the city. In all proba- 
bility this intention would have been carried out long ago, but 
for the fact that one of the greatest gainers by the transfer would 
have been the transportation monopoly which has already reaped 
abundant harvest in carrying people at ten cents a head to the 
beach and Sutro Heights, to which places Mr. Sutro has always 
allowed the public free access. Recently the mayor waged war 
against the Southern Pacific Company and compelled a reduction 
of this rate to five cents. It is worthy of note in this connection, 
that he is the only individual who has ever won in a battle 
for right against this monopoly. Mr. Sutro’s one danger, if a 
danger it be, is a proneness to see, in every opposition he en- 
counters, even that honest difference of opinion which must 
obtain among many men of many minds, the far-reaching influ- 
ence of his old-time foe, the railroad company. This tendency 
has at times led him into regrettable hastiness of action, which, 
however, no one has been quicker to see than he. 

A new city charter is now before the people, to be voted upon 
at a coming special election. This charter will greatly increase 
the mayor’s usefulness in that it gives this official much greater 
appointive power than he enjoys under the present régime. If 
the new charter goes into force it will never again be possible 
for a governor to appoint a police commissioner, good or bad, in 
this city. 

The organization that has taken upon its shoulders the task of 
cleansing the municipal camp is known as the Civic Federation. 
This is a delegated body, consisting of three representatives each, 
from a number of societies already formed for the purpose of 
fighting specific evils in the community. These societies are the 
Good Government Club, the Union for Practical Progress, Citi- 
zens’ Defence Association, Law and Order League, Builders’ 
Exchange, Federated Trades, Anti-Dive Association, Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association, Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Epworth League, the Christian 
Endeavor Association, and other working societies of the various 
churches. Thus it will be seen that the sixty-five members of 
the Civic Federation represent every class of good citizens. Its 
president, I. J. Truman, is president of the Columbian Bank; 
the secretary, Curtis Hilyer, is a lawyer; and the treasurer, C. C. 
Terrill, is a well-known business man. The chairman of the 
executive committee, Rev. E. R. Dille, is to San Francisco, to- 
day, what Dr. Parkhurst has been for New York City. He is an 
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earnest, scholarly, thoughtful man, who knows neither fear nor 
favor. His associates on the committee, Messrs. M. Léwenstein, 
D. Gilbert Dexter, George T. Gaden, and J. Cumming Smith, are 
all men of strong purpose, fearless for the right, and determined 
to expend their energies in the effort to see it done. 

These men represent San Francisco’s best citizens, the great 
conservative class who have made their homes here, built up 
business interests, and have sons and daughters growing up 
whose future is knit up with the future of the city. To these it 
is matter of paramount importance that corruption and misman- 
agement rear their evil heads in nearly every department of the 
city government; that the city’s money is misappropriated ; that 
the city’s laws fail of execution; that right and justice are too 
often on the side of money and influence; that the purity of 
elections laws are almost a dead letter. It is matter of para- 
mount importance to them that a brothel is maintained in the 
city within full sight of one of the public schools; that gambling 
devices exist in the business centres of the town; that within 
a stone’s-throw of Christian churches, of schools and police-sta- 
tions, are young girls, actual chattel slaves, ticketed and priced, 
offered by their owners, at so much the hour, for the vilest ser- 
vice within human knowledge. Yet these things are so patent 
in this city, with ordinances forbidding the very existence of 
every one of them, that they are known to everybody — except 
the police. 

The Civic Federation, through its leaders, is demanding the 
establishment by the legislature of a non-partisan commission 
invested with discretionary powers, to exist for two years and to 
investigate charges of corruption, not merely in San Francisco, 
but throughout the state. This commission is to have power to 
set up its inquiry anywhere; to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the exhibition before it of all books and documents of 
any nature, relating to any office it may be investigating. It may 
recount the ballots cast for state offices at any general election 
which may be held during its existence, in any part of the state. 
It may issue subpeenas and cause service thereof. It may “in- 
quire into and ascertain whether any public officer, clerk, deputy, 
or attaché is unnecessarily employed, and recommend the dis- 
charge of any who can be dispensed with without detriment to 
the public service;” and upon “receiving from the commission a 
report recommending the discharge of any officer other than an 
elective officer, or of any clerk, deputy, employee, or attaché, and 
giving the reasons therefor, the governor or other officer duly 
authorized by law shall discharge such.” The members of tne 
commission are to receive ten dollars per day for each day of 
actual service for the state, and one of its first duties shall be the 
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investigation of certain alleged frauds in San Francisco and else- 
where, at the recent state election. It is provided that “every 
person summoned and who shall attend before said commission 
may be compelled to testify, and shall not be permitted to refuse 
to testify or answer any question upon the ground that an answer 
thereto may tend to prove or may prove such witness guilty of a 
misdemeanor or criminal offence, or because any answer to such 
question might or would compel the person so testifying to be a 
witness against himself; but the testimony so given shall not be 
used in any prosecution or proceeding, civil or criminal, against 
the person so testifying. A person so testifying shall not there- 
after be liable to indictment or presentation by information, nor 
to prosecution or puntshment, for the offence with reference to 
which his testimony was given, and may plead or prove the giv- 
ing of testimony accordingly in bar of such indictment, informa- 
tion, or prosecution.” 

It will be seen that this commission is to be invested with ex- 
traordinary powers — such powers, in fact, as were never before 
given to any body of men in this country. The governor of the 
state is to appoint one member, the legislature the other two. 
Everything depends upon the nature of the men composing the 
commission. Governor Budd is a Democrat and a new-comer in 
office, who has thus far evinced a strong disposition to carry out 
a thorough campaign of reform. His appointee would undoubt- 
edly be the best man he could find for the work. What selec- 
tions the legislature might make is open to question. Californian 
politics are peculiar. As a matter of fact our people are apt to 
question of Sacramento as did a certain worthy of old regarding 
Nazareth. So, while a large number of right-thinking citizens 
are earnest in their demand for the commission, many others, 
equally earnest and determined upon reform, are afraid of it. Of 
the two great dailies that are with the people in a genuine de- 
mand for reform, the Hraminer (Democratic) is eagerly sup- 
porting the bill to create the commission. The Cali (Republican) 
opposes it, calling it “the Inquisition Bill,’ and is persistently 
holding up before officials already drawing salaries the charges of 
corruption in their various departments, and demanding of them 
action in the premises or some explanation of their inactivity. 

But whether the investigating commission is established or not, 
one thing is certain; San Francisco is aroused, as never before, 
to the imperative need for municipal regeneration. It is fully alive 
to the influence of the mammoth corruptionist agency that has so 
long held California by the throat. Some months ago a club of 
the most conservative women in the state, cultured, wealthy, 
thoughtful leaders of society, debated the question and voted 
affirmatively for government control of railroads. Probably, 
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could that question be to-day submitted to the voters of the 
state, California would roll up such a majority for this coming 
reform as would amaze even the most radical social democrats 
in the land. As it is, a body blow has already been dealt the 
monopoly, and a competing road through the state, built by pop- 
ular subscription, is an assured fact of the near future. 
r But San Francisco, now thoroughly awake, must not nod until 
her civic house-cleaning is complete. There is not a city in the 
United States to-day with greater possibilities than are within 
her grasp. As I sit writing, by my open window, this mid-Feb- 
ruary day, I gaze out over a vista of green lawns and gayly- 
blooming gardens, upon the majestic harbor where the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain might ride safely at anchor. I read of 
blizzards and cyclones, of cold, starvation, and disaster elsewhere 
in the country; but here the sun is shining and birds are singing. 
In the orchards about the bay the trees are already budding. In 
another fortnight they will be one mass of bloom, giving dainty 
white promissory notes to be redeemed this summer in bountiful 
fruit crops. The fields are green with young grain. The coun- 
try is full of promise. It is a goodly land, flowing with milk and 
honey; and San Francisco, on her hundred hills, cannot longer be 
> hid beneath the dark clouds of municipal corruption and misrule. 
She must purge herself, shaking off the bonds that have hindered 
her growth, fettered her commerce and rendered her a byword 
and a reproach to the state of which she should be the leader and 
the crown. 




















AN AMERICAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


BY I. E. DEAN. 


Money is that medium of exchange provided by a government 
to represent and exchange values and pay debt. United States 
Senator John F. Jones, the schoolmaster of finance of the 
United States Senate if not of the civilized world, says in his 
wonderful six days’ speech delivered in the United States Sen- 
ate October 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, and 30, page 94: 


Money may be composed of anything capable of division and identi- 
fication — division in order that the pieces may be convenient for hand- 
ling, and identification that all men may know these pieces to be duly 
authorized units of money. So long as those pieces are capable of com- 
plete identification and can, regardless of the credit of the persons using 
them, be passed and received from hand to hand in the community, in 
final payment for commodities and services and in full legal discharge 
and liquidation of debts, they constitute money, without reference to 
the material of which the pieces may be composed. ‘This is the teach- 
ing of history and the unavoidable deduction from the reasoning of the 
leading economists — a deduction from which there is no more escape 
than from the principles of human reason. 

The value of money should be unchanging. 

The value of money, of whatever kind, is measured by the cost of obtain- 
ing it after it has been produced, and not by the cost of its production, 
and this value is indicated by the general range of prices.— Report of Mon- 
etary Commission, page 36. 


Speaking on the same subject Senator Jones says, page 95: 


The value of the unit of money, so far as human wisdom and pre- 
science can provide, should be unchanging. The expression “ value of 
money ’’ does not mean the commodity value of the material, but the 
money value of the unit. Money is valuable, not for the power of being 
transformed into one thing, but the infinitely greater power — the power 
which the alchemist sought and which Aladdin foreshadowed — the 
matchless and magical power of commanding as by the wave of the en- 
chanter’s wand, the transformation and transmutation of all things into 
one another at will. This is the power which constitutes money the 
greatest instrumentality of advancing civilization. In comparison with 
this all-embracing power how insignificant the power which commends 
the material thing on which money function may be placed, to the ad- 
miration of savages for the trivial purpose of decoration, whether the 
decoration be, as with the more civilized people, for the wrist and neck, 
or, as among less civilized, for the ankle and the nose. Money has 
value for the reason described by the prophet — because it ‘‘ answereth 
all things.”” Money not being essentially a material thing, but an office 
or purpose served by a material thing, its value does not, as I have stated, 
depend on the cost of production or reproduction, of the material which 
may be selected to bear the evidence of monetary authority. 
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On the same subject F. A. Walker says: 


When we speak of the value of either gold or silver we mean the 
power it has to purchase other commodities, including the one element of 
money besides itself. —‘* Money,” page 230. 


Professor Sedgwick defines the term “ value of money ” as 


The purchasing power ef money, or its exchange value measured in com- 
modities other than money. 

The late Professor Fawcett, of Cambridge University, says in 
defining the term “ value” when applied to money: 

When, therefore, in political economy the precious metals or the 
value of money is spoken of, the purchasing power of money is referred 
to; orin other words the power of money to obtain other things in ez- 
change for it. — ‘‘ Political Economy,” page 364. 

Money is the instrument of association, the tool of trade, and 
performs the same functions in the body politic that blood does 
in the human system. To enjoy perfect health the blood must 
flow freely and without restraint to every part of the body; if 
circulation of the body be shut off from any member of the 
human frame that part will wither, decay, and die. If the circu- 
lation of blood becomes sluggish and spasmodic the system 
becomes weakened and diseased. Ulcerous sores will break out, 
and unless perfect circulation is soon restored, long suffering 
will be followed by death. So with the blood of the body 
politic — money; if it does not flow with perfect freedom to 
every part of the public system, that part from which it is shut 
off or restrained will languish and die. When money fails to 
flow freely through all the channels of trade or becomes concen- 
trated in the large cities, only going out spasmodically through 
the channels of trade and commerce, the whole system becomes 
weakened and people lose confidence. Trade languishes, factories 
close, laborers are unemployed or poorly paid; the ulcerous sores 
of strikes and lockouts become general throughout the whole 
nation; the militia and regular army are called out to bleed the 
patient with the prick of the bayonet, or to start the circulation 
by the flash of the Gatling gun. Experience has proved that 
none of these old-fashioned remedies will cure the disease. 
Nothing but renewed circulation will save the patient from long 
suffering and final death. 

The effect of an increasing and a decreasing volume of mone 
upon the progress of society is well portrayed by Sir Archibald 
Alison in his “ History of Europe.” He says: 

The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of man- 
kind have been directly brought about by a contraction and, on the 
other hand, an expansion of the circulating medium of society. The 


fall of the Roman empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slavery, ego- 
tism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought about by a decline in 
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the silver and gold mines of Spain and Greece. And, as if Providence 
had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this 
mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind from the 
ruin which those causes had produced was owing to a directly opposite 
set of agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the way in the 
career of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic, he 
bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark. The annual supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the globe was tripled; before a century 
had expired the price of every species of produce was quadrupled. The 
weight of debt and taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of that 
prodigious increase. 

Senator Jones, of Nevada, speaking of the effect of increase 
of the volume of money, says: 

Would not every hoarded dollar leave its hiding-place on account of 
the returns to be realized from its use in productive enterprises —in 
enterprises that would call from idleness to labor every man who may 
be out of employment — and what greater boon could be conferred on a 
country than that all its people should be at work ? 

Money was never intended to be used as an instrument to rob 
the producer, or for hoarding, but as an instrument of associa- 
tion, a tool of trade, to assist in the production of wealth, and 
should be so regulated as best to insure its continuous circulation. 

The EAL FINANCIAL SYSTEM will provide for the issue of 
money in such manner as to preserve and guarantee the equity 
of contracts, the volume to be regulated by the legitimate de- 
mands of the business necessity of the people, instead of —as 
now — being regulated by the greed and avarice of a lot of 
financial freebooters who expect to live by the sweat of other 
people’s faces. In a proper American financial system as much 
importance attaches to the manner of getting and maintaining 
the money in circulation, as to the question of coinage or issue 
of the same. To insure that money should always be in the 
reach of the citizen who needs the use of it, government postal 
savings banks should be established at every registered letter post 
office, where the people may deposit their savings without danger 
of loss, and where loans may be secured directly from the gov- 
ernment at minimum rate of interest. 

Substantial government buildings, with fire and burglar-proof 
safes and vaults, should be erected at all such places, commodious 
enough for the post office, telegraph, telephone office, postal 
savings bank and a reading and library room, where one of the 
duties of the postmaster should be to keep on file the congres- 
sional and state records, committee reports and reports of heads 
of departments, together with copies of bills introduced in legis- 
lature or Congress. 

Elevators and warehouses should be erected in trade and 
manufacturing centres, where non-perishable farm and labor 
products may be stored at the minimum of expense, and certifi- 
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cates issued therefor, showing value, classification, charges, etc., 
for which certificates the owner may secure loans to the amount 
of eighty per cent of the value, ten per cent margins to be kept 
good at all times. 

This system should provide that any state, county, town, or 
municipality wishing to make any public improvement may have 
the right by deposit of proper bond for the amount, to receive a 
loan directly from the government at a tax not to exceed one 
per cent; the principal to be paid in twenty-five equal annual 
payments. By this plan each state could macadamize its public 
roads or make other state improvements, without selling bonds 
drawing a high rate of interest, and at the same time help to 
employ the surplus labor of the country. The same would be 
true of every county, town, or municipality. The people could 
own all their own public franchises in a very few years. 

The right to coin money, being exclusively a governmental 
function, is derived from all the people, and should ‘be used for 
the benefit of all alike. The fact that the value of each unit of 
money depends on the number of units in circulation in propor- 
tion to the volume of business, demands that the supply shall 
ever be equal to the demand. 

Senator Jones says, speaking of the demand for money: 

In modern civilization none but mendicants make demand directly 
for coats, hats, shoes, or other things. .When men want hats, shoes, 
clothes, or other things they do not offer to exchange labor directly with 
the hatter, the shoemaker, or the clothier. Each offers his labor to 
employers of his own trade, and with the resultant money makes an 
effective demand upon the hatter, shoemaker, or clothier. All objects 
that are useful to man and desired by him are thus obtained by use of 
money. Hence the demand for money is equivalent to the demand for 
all other things, and must always be infinitely greater than the demand 
for any one thing. As to each article or object, the demand is for just 
one article or class of articles; as to money, the demand is a demand 
not for one article but for all articles. 

The competition for money, therefore, is not only incessant but 
instant, urgent, importunate, and universal. So long as men have needs, 
it will be ceaseless and unremitting. Each worker gives his services not 
for goods, to be obtained from the maker of such goods, but for money 
to be obtained from his own employer. Each employer, in turn, parts 
with the goods made by the workman, not directly for other goods, but 
for money. Thus all men are engaged, each in his own vocation, in un- 
ceasing competition with every other man, for units of money — each 
hatter in competition with every other hatter, each shoemaker with 
every other shoemaker, and so the process continues through the long 
round and procession of occupations. The competition for money is 
therefore equal to the competition for all other things combined. The 
demand for it is equal to the sum of the demand for all other things. 

The coinage of an American financial system should consist of 
gold and silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, supplemented by 
issue of paper money, all full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. 
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Students of the old school of political economy will object to 
full legal tender paper money as “fiat” money. All money is 
“fiat,” and fiat paper money with no promise of redemption 
except in payment of taxes has proved by the experience of the 
past to be the best and most stable money of which we have any 
history. 

Money is a creation of law and not of nature. — Aristotle. 

All money, whether of gold, silver, or paper, is “‘ fiat’? money; created 
by law, and derives its value from limitation of quantity. Gold money 
is as much ‘fiat’? money as is paper money. . . . Nothing is or can be 
money in the full or proper sense, that needs to be redeemable in any- 
thing else before it can pay debt. Money is not money if it be confined 
to redemption in one thing; it must be redeemable in all things. The 
very essence of muney is redeemability in all things that are for sale and 
all services that are for hire. — Senator Jones. 

The gold dollar is not a commodity, having an intrinsic value, but 
money, having only a statutory value. — Iowa Reports, vol. 16, page 246. 

Every dollar has the same value without regard to material. — Ibid., 
page 251. 

Money has only statutory value. — Ibid. 

The theory of intrinsic value of money has been abandoned by the 
best writers and speakers. — Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Metallic money, while acting as coin, is identical with paper money, 
in respect to being destitute of intrinsic value.— North British Review. 

Money is a value created by law (a statutory law). The value of 
metallic money is created by law. — Henri Cernuschi. 


Maintain the value of silver as well as gold. The free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of sixteen to one 
by a nation like ours, whose shops and factories turn out over 
one-third of all the manufactured products of the civilized world, 
would maintain a parity between these metals at all times, and 
enable our people to use both gold and silver at their full valua- 
tion to pay off and extinguish our foreign debt; and while by 
this means maintaining a uniform price for the products of gold 
and silver mines — by the coinage of paper money based upon all 
of the wealth of the nation, and issued as business development 
demanded, would place the products of farm, mine, and factory 
on an equal and undiscriminating basis. A financial system of 
this kind would reduce the rate of interest to the minimum, and 
at the same time would guarantee money, every dollar of which 
would be equally good, and thus bring us as near a cash basis as 
possible. If unusual demands for coin money in other countries 
should make an extra demand for our gold or silver money, 
paper money equally good would at once take its place; instead 
of causing the banks to call in their bank issues and contract 
their loans at a time when business men are least able to pay, as 
they do under our present gold-standard system. The inevitable 
result of any metal basis system will ever be that when other 
nations want our gold or silver they will get it, and our banks 
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must contract loans and call in their issue. This has precipi- 
tated every panic from which this country ever suffered. With 
a currency consisting of gold, silver, and paper, issued under such 
arrangements that the farmer, the manufacturer, or the day 
laborer having real, non-perishable wealth may take it to the 
government and have issued to him a certain per cent of its true 
market value in full legal-tender paper money, all the gold and 
silver in the country might go abroad without causing a ripple 
on the financial sea of business interests of this country, and 
every dollar which went abroad would cancel just so much debt 
and stop just so much interest. 

The Venetian republic used a system of “fiat” book money 
for over six hundred years, from A. D. 1171 to 1797, when the 
victorious French armies wiped the republic from the face of the 
earth as a nation, without a single revulsion in business, and for 
six hundred years of this time the book money, although abso- 
lutely irredeemable, bore a premium of twenty per cent over 
gold. The beneficial result of the use of this money was shown 
in the fact that while carrrying on almost a continual warfare 
with petty tribes and nations, Venice steadily grew from a group 
of island villages ‘to be the commercial metropolis of the civilized 
world. Hon. John Davis, in his most excellent article on “The 
Bank of Venice,” printed in Tuz Arena of December, 1893, 
says: 

No coin or bullion was ever paid out by the Bank of Venice to de- 
positors, and this fact was well known and understood by every man 
who made his metallic deposits in the bank. The metal was used by 
the government in its foreign wars. This gave to the government, as a 
loan without interest, all the coin and bullion which the merchants of 
the republic could spare, and to the people a credit money better than 

old and silver, far safer and more convenient than coin, free from levy 
S the sheriff, and not subject to incumbrance by mortgage. . . . The 
late Peter Cooper has recorded the fact that during his long business 
life in this country he had witnessed ten disastrous money panics, every 
one of them caused by contraction or suppression of the currency. The 
financial system of Venice did not admit of contraction. The bank 
deposits increased with the growth of the republic, and with the in- 
crease of wealth and business of the city. Credits in the bank were the 
money of business. Deposits once made could never be withdrawn. As 
there could be no contraction, there could be no panics. No safer, 


sounder, or more just and simple money system could at that time have 
been devised. 


Again, on page 38, Mr. Davis says: 


The coin was used by the government in its various wars, in foreign 
countries, and among barbarous nations where paper credits could not 
be used. The coin and bullion, when deposited in the bank, were as 
much beyond the reach of the depositor as if they had been sunk in the 
ocean: they could never be recovered by him. The book credits rested 
entirely on the quality of legal tender. They were wholly and solely a 
fiat’? money, with no other basis in the way of redemption except re- 
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ceivability in government revenues and being legal and final payment 
of all debts between man and man. Such were the nature and attributes 
of the bank money of Venice, which for six centuries commanded a 
premium over coin, without a single suspension of the bank. 

In the course of time it was found convenient, in order to meet the 
wants of small depositors, to attach to the bank a branch known as the 
**Cash Office.” In this office coin and bullion were received on deposit, 
and were subject to check in the same manner as in our modern banks 
of deposit. This cash office was completely successful for the purposes 
intended, but it in no way interfered with the satisfactory working of 
the main bank. The cash office received deposits the same as the bank. 
It entered credits on its books, but these credits were not lawful money 
in payments. They were merely redeemable in coin on demand. This 
cash office was on the plan of our modern banks of deposit. ‘The cred- 
its in this office were never at a premium over coin; but on two occa- 
sions when the bank was short of specie and was compelled to suspend 
payments, the credits fell to a discount of from ten to fifteen per cent. 

The bank of Venice was the longest continuous money system known 
in history, and it clearly proved that the law of legal tender by a gov- 
ernment which honors its own credits by receivability in the revenues, 
is of greater value and far safer and more convenient than specie re- 
demption. The “fiat ’’ or credit funds of Venice were at all times of 
greater commercial value than her coins. 


Clause 5, Section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, 
in describing the powers of Congress, says, “Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 


coin, and fix a standard of weights and measures.” This was an 
exclusive right, granted to Congress by all the people for the 
benefit of all,and in the use or exercise of this exclusive function 
or sovereign power, Congress should not discriminate against the 
production of any one of the people, where it is possible to pre- 
vent it, and in no case should Congress farm out this sovereign 
power to individuals or corporations. 

Accepting the foregoing statements as right in principle and 
equitable in practice, the American financial system will provide 
that in the issue of money, the production of farm, shop, and 
factory shall have —so far as is possible—the same right of 
coinage as the products of the gold and silver mines, and that by 
a system of public improvements, the citizen with nothing but a 
day’s labor to offer shall be guaranteed a place where he may 
sell it and have it coined into a given amount of the money of 
the realm. 

During the war of the Rebellion, it was the soldiers and sailors 
and those who furnished them with supplies and ammunition 
whose services and products were coined into greenbacks and 
went into circulation to bless the whole people with prosperity 
and plenty. It was the lives of half a million of as brave men 
as ever faced a cannon, and the services of a million and a half 
more, that were coined into greenback dollars, and purposely 
depreciated by the government which coined them refusing to 
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accept them as payment on imports, yet compelling the bond- 
holders to accept this same kind of money, which the soldier, 
sailor, and everybody else were patriotic enough to take without 
amurmur. The crowning infamy of the legislation following the 
late war was making the principal of the bonds payable in coin, 
after having exacted the interest in coin at a time when the 
soldier and sailor were accepting this paper money without pro- 
test, with the contract printed on the back of every bill that this 
bill should be a full legal tender for the payment of the principal 
of that debt. History and experience have proved that every 
dollar of paper money issued by our government during the war 
would have remained at par with coin if it had been made to pay 
all the debts that coin would pay. 

The “demand notes” issued under act of July 17, 1861, 
although payable on demand at the treasury department in coin, 
became depreciated twenty per cent in three days after being 
put in circulation ; but as soon as they were made receivable for 
all debts and dues to the government by act of Aug. 5, 1861, 
they became at par with gold and have so remained from that 
hour to this. This is another remarkable evidence that receiva- 
bility as legal tender has more power to give stability to money 
than the promise to redeem in coin. 

By a system of this kind every dollar would go into circulation 
bathed by the sweat of honest toil, and receive its inception as 
money from the fact that some one had produced that much 
national wealth. That such an increase of money would be for 
the benefit of civilization and the uplifting of mankind read the 
evidences of the past. 

Senator John P. Jones said, speaking of the effect of the 
increase in the money of the world by the opening up of the 
mines of California and Australia from 1849 to 1854: 

In twenty-five years after the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia, the world made more progress than it had in the previous 
two hundred years. 

Sir Archibald Alison, speaking on the same subject, says: 


The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of the globe was, by 
these discoveries, suddenly increased from an average of 10,000,000 
pounds to one of 35,000,000 pounds. Prices rose rapidly and rose 
steadily; wages advanced in a similar proportion, exports and imports 
enormously increased, while crime and misery rapidly diminished. Wheat 
rose from forty shillings to fifty-five and sixty shillings; but the wages 
of labor advanced in nearly as great proportion; they were found to be 
about thirty per cent higher on the average than they had been five 
years before. In Ireland the change was still greater, and probably 
unequalled in so short a time in the annals of history. Wagesof country 
labor rose from fourpence a day to one-and-sixpence or two shillings; 
convicted crime sank nearly a half; and the increased growth of cereal 
crops under the genial influences of these advanced prices was for some 
years as rapid as its previous decline since 1846 had been. 
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At the same time, decisive evidence was aiforded that all this sudden 
burst of prosperity was the result of the expanded currency, and by no 
means of free trade, in the fact that it did not appear till the gold dis- 
coveries came into operation, and then it was fully as great in the pro- 
tected as in the free trade states. 


Hume, the English historian, says: 


Falling prices, and misery and destruction, are inseparable compan- 
ions. The disasters of the dark ages were caused by decreasing money 
and falling prices. With the increase of money, labor and industry gain 
new life. 

Again, in describing the prosperity of the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, Hume says: 

In our colony of Pennsylvania the land itself, which is the chief com- 
modity, is coined and passed into circulation. A planter, immediately 
he purchases any land, can go to the public office and receive notes to 
the amount of half the value of his land, which notes he employs in pay- 
ments, and they circulate through the colony by convention. To pre- 
vent the public from being »verwhelmed by this representative money 
there are two means employed: First, the notes issued to any one 
planter must not exceed a certain sum, whatever may be the value of 
the land: secondly, every planter is obliged to pay back into the public 
office every year one-tenth of his notes. The whole is of course anni- 
hilated in ten years, after which he is again allowed to take out new 
notes to half the value of the land. 


Rev. John T wells, of London, an able English writer, speaking 


of the American colonial finances, said : 


This was the monetary system under which the American colonists 
prospered to such an extent that Burke said of them, “t Nothing in the 
history of the world is like their progress.’’ It was a wise and bene- 
ficial system, and its effects were most conducive to the happiness of 
the people. Take the case of a family, industrious and enterprising, 
driven by persecution and misfortune to seek a refuge in the wilds of 
the new world. With their scanty means they purchase a tract of land. 
Many years of hard labor, privation, and anxiety would have been 
necessary to bring that family into a state of decent competency, had 
they been required to purchase gold and silver by labor or the products 
of labor, before they could effect the improvement of their property. 
But half of the value of his land was advanced to the head of the family 
in notes, which circulated as money. With these notes he could hire 
labor and purchase implements of husbandry and cattle; and thus 
where, without these notes, one acre of land could be cleared, cultivated, 
and stocked in a year, ten would, by the assistance of the paper money 
advanced, be reclaimed from the forest and rendered productive. Thus 
hope entered the dwelling of every poor emigrant. Ten years found 
him with the whole of his debt to the government discharged, the pro- 
prietor of ahappy home. And the kind hand of a paternal government 
was stretched out still, to advance to him again one-half the increased 
value of his land, and thus enable him to clear more of the forest and 
settle his children in new homes. Such was the system by which “a 
set of miserable outcasts’ were converted, in a short time, into happy, 
contented, and prosperous colonists. 


Peter Cooper, in discussing colonial money, said: 


These colonial notes, being adopted by all the colonies, led to an un- 
expected degree of prosperity, so great that when Franklin was brought 
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before the Parliament of Great Britain and questioned as to the cause of 
the wonderful prosperity growing up in the colonies, he plainly stated 
that the cause was the convenience they found in exchanging their 
various forms of labor one with another by paper money which had 
been adopted; that this paper money was not only used in payment of 
taxes, but in addition it had been declared legal tender. It rose two 
and three per cent above par of gold and silver, as everybody preferred 
its use. One of its advantages was its security against theft, as it could 
be easily carried and hidden, on account of its having no bulk, as all 
kinds of specie must necessarily have. After Franklin explained this to 
the British government as the real cause of prosperity, they immediately 
passed laws forbidding the payment of taxes in that money. This pro- 
duced such great inconvenience and misery to the people that it was the 
principal cause of the Revolution. A far greater reason for a general 
uprising than the tea and the stamp act was the taking away of paper 
money. 

This was done in 1773, and just one hundred years later the 
same interest struck one-half the metal money of the American 
people (silver) from existence, and is to-day using every influence 
in its power to prevent our government from issuing a dollar of 
paper money. The act of 1773 carried consternation to the 
heart of every colonist, and resulted in revolution and the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. The act of 1873 has been followed by 
the same experiences in business; all property has been shrink- 
ing in value from that hour; bankruptcies and suicides have 
multiplied from year to year; human forbearance is about ex- 
hausted. Will the disposition of our revolutionary sires show 
itself as then, under similar conditions ? 

James A. Garfield said: 

The power that controls the issue and volume of currency is absolute 
dictator of the business and prosperity of the country. 

I might multiply evidences of the benefits of a plentiful supply 
of money, but it is unnecessary. Those who can remember the 
condition in our own country following the war— when the 
farmer received two and three dollars for wheat, everything else 
selling at proportionately good figures, when no such thing as a 
tramp was known, when everybody was fully and profitably 
employed — must acknowledge that the best interests of every 
honest man would be conserved by such a financial system. 

Such a system would provide for the erection of public build- 
ings in every town and city; the improvement of rivers and 
harbors; drainage of swamp lands; building of irrigation canals; 
preservation and utilization of water-power; ownership and 
maintenance of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and other means 
of transportation and communication among the people, at the 
minimum of expense; and at the same time would furnish 
employment for every willing worker in the United States and 
reduce the rate of interest, leaving the profits of production in 
the possession of the producer. 
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Loans on farms should be payable at the rate of five per cent 
each year, one per cent as interest and four per cent to apply on 
the principal, with the privilege of paying off the whole amount 
at any time. Thus a man having a farm worth ten thousand 
dollars and borrowing five thousand dollars from the government 
would pay two hundred dollars on the principal each year and 
one per cent on the amount unpaid, as interest or tax, thus pay- 
ing off the whole amount in twenty-five years. Loans should be 
limited to ten thousand dollars, at most, to any one man. 

Loans on manufactured goods should be limited in like manner 
to ten thousand dollars to any one man, with ten per cent mar- 
gins to be kept good at all times; the same with loans on non- 
perishable farm products. The government should always have 
the right to sell goods or products so stored, so as to prevent 
cornering the market to unduly affect prices, in which case credit 
would be given to the holder of the number of the certificate 
representing the goods or product sold. 

By this plan, four per cent of the amount of all loans on farms 
would be paid into the treasury every year, thus replacing every 
loan each twenty-five years. Loans on manufactured goods and 
non-perishable farm products would be mostly paid off every 
year as the goods or products were required for consumption. 

A financial system of this kind would provide a currency sys- 
tem as nearly automatic as possible, and would leave the profits 
of production in the hands of the laborer, and compel every one 
wishing to participate in the general welfare to become a pro- 
ducer of some kind of private or public wealth. 

It would enable every worker to enjoy every modern improve- 
ment at one-third the present cost: he would ride on his own 
street-car line to and from his shop or factory at one-third of 
present expense; would buy his gas, water, and electricity at one- 
fourth of what he pays now; and the savings from these different 
sources would soon pay for a home of his own, instead of his 
being compelled to live in a rented house. The city or town in 
which he lives, being able through this financial system to own — 
in the interests of all the people —the street-car lines, water- 
works, gas-works, and electric plants, would make him a part- 
owner in all these improvements, as well as of the property owned 
by the county, state, or national government; and he would have 
a lively interest in all public affairs, feeling that he was person- 
ally concerned in everything pertaining to the public welfare. 
Owning his own home free from mortgage, and having the same 
privilege as his employer to pledge the production of his labor 
for money to develop his industry, he would be able to have 
something to say as to the wages which he should receive for his 
day’s work, 
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Give the laborers of the United States such a financial system 
as this, and no standing army would be needed to prevent riots 
and insurrection in city or country; no occasion would exist for 
strikes and lockouts in mine, shop, or factory. Every laborer in 
this country would vie with every other in the production of 
wealth, and each would feel that he was interested in his broth- 
er’s welfare. 

Such a system of finance would save to the people directly, 
in interest charges alone, two billion dollars per annum, beside 
encouraging industry to such an extent as to set every willing 
worker to producing wealth as never before; this would add to 
our wealth-production from three to five billion dollars per annum, 
making, all told, a saving of from five to seven billion dollars 
each year, which would mostly remain in the hands of those who 
produced it, instead of, as now, going into the hands of the few 
who control the transportation and credit of the country. 

Some one says that the government has no right to go into the 
banking business. Yet every civilized nation on earth except 
ours has already established postal savings banks, and has begun 
to take possession of the railroads in the interests of the people. 

Clause 7, section 8, of the Constitution gives Congress the 
power to establish post-offices and post roads. The lightning 
express is as essential to the transportation of passengers and 
mail of our present civilization as was the old lumbering stage 
coach which the government did own and run a hundred years 
ago. 

While clause 5, section 8, of the Constitution only gives 
Congress the power to “coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin,” clause 18 of the same instrument gives 
Congress the power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the government 
of the United States or in any department or officer thereof.” 

While a national bank or any other corporation or institution 
has the right or power to issue promises to pay, or other devices 
to be used as money or in lieu thereof, Congress is not “ regulat- 
ing the value of money,” but is allowing it to be done by said 
banks or other institutions. 

While our laws allow the railroads to charge what they like 
for transportation of passengers or freight between states and to 
the sea shore, Congress is not fulfilling its constitutional duty as 
set forth in Clause 3, “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states and with the Indian tribes,” but 
has allowed this sovereign power to be usurped by the railroads. 

Let the manacles which hang like a millstone about the neck 
of industry on account of our present expensive and thieving 
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financial system be taken off from production. The system takes 
from labor all it produces save a bare existence. Give us a 
financial system founded on the basis of equity and justice laid 
down to Adam (Gen. iii., 19), “ By the sweat of thine own face 
shalt thou eat bread,” and in twenty years this nation will out- 
strip the world in every good gift. 

Brick and stone houses and barns will take the place of the 
unpainted wooden ones on every farm in this country. The 
briars and elders will be dug up and improvements put upon the 
farms instead of mortgages. ‘The tenement houses of our large 
cities will be replaced by commodious homes with all modern 
improvements, and most of the millions of families who are now 
compelled to live in these pestilentiai abodes, reeking with filth 
and disease, will be able, through cheap transportation, better 
wages, and steady employment, to own a home in the country, 
surrounded by fruits, flowers, and garden, and within easy reach 
of their places of employment. Our jails, prisons, and almshouses 
could be rented for factories, and three-fourths of our insane 
asylums used as homes for the aged and infirm, for men would 
no longer be driven to drunkenness and crime by poverty, nor 
made insane from the worry of an overtaxed brain.* 

With a monetary system of this kind, which would adapt itself 
to the ever-varying wants and demands of business, every wheel 
would be set going and kept in motion. A day’s work would be 
reduced to the natural division of eight hours; wages would be 
advanced, while cost of living would be lessened — on account of 
the annihilation of usury and rents; every one would become 
self-supporting; prosperity would be written in the happy and 
contented face of every producer; the glad song of industry 
would swell from every farm, mine, and shop on mountain-side 
and valley, from ocean to ocean; work in every factory would 
become pastime; every home would be a paradise, peopled with 
happy and contented men, women, and children, loving the old 
flag and blessing God that they lived in such a country and at 
such a time. 





* Secretary Windom, in his last speech, said: “‘ The ideal financial system would be 
one that should furnish just enough pe ee | sound currency to meet the legitimate 
wants of trade, and no more, and that should have elasticity of volume to adjust itself 
to the various necessities of these people. Could such circulating medium be secured, 
the gravest commercial disasters which threaten our future might be avoided. These 
disasters always come when unusual activity in business has caused an abnormal de- 
mand for money, as in autumn, for the moving of our immense crops. There will 
always be great danger at those times under any cast-iron system of currency such as 
we now have. . . . Had it not been for the peculiar condition which enabled the United 
States to disburse over seventy-five million dollars in about two and a half months last 
autumn, I am firmly convinced that the stringency in August and September would 
have resulted in widespread financial ruin.” 

Remember that this statement of Secretary Windom’s was in his dying spedch made 
before the Board of Trade of New York City, Jan. 31, 1890, and was a tasineps man’s 
talk to business men. The financial system demanded herein will give to this nation 
such an elastic currency as Secretary Windom said would avoid the disasters of our 
“ present cast-iron system of finance.” 
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CRIME AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW. 


BY HARRY C. VROOMAN. 


In considering this subject the most important points to notice 
are the causes of crime and the obstacles to law enforcement. 
These being found, the remedies can be adapted to the condi- 
tions discovered. Most sensible men are fast learning, if they 
have not already learned, that mere coercion as a remedy for 
every ill is sheer folly. A study of the moving forces involved 
must be made and methods adopted to guide or control those 
forces. 

In the rough, legislative laws are the regulations which society 
through its governing classes has devised to maintain social or- 
der. Social order as it exists is legally right. The breaking of 
the law comes under two general heads. The first is where the 
law breaker has a higher ideal of right then is embodied in the 
existing legal order and in establishing his higher order, necessar- 
ily comes in conflict with the law. This is the spirit of revolu- 
tion. The other form of law breaking is where self interest leads 
to breaking the social compact as embodied in law —this is 
crime. Each of these forms has many varieties, and they may 
shade off one into the other at times. Revolution using ill-ad- 
vised means becomes crime; successful crimes perpetrated to 
establish a new order become revolutions. What constitutes a 
criminal expresgion of revolution cannot be stated abstractly ; 
all depends on conditions. When the established order has 
made provision for the orderly transition to higher conditions as 
public sentiment is convinced of its need and expediency, then to 
precipitate illegal methods is a crime. When no such opportun- 
ity exists, the crime lies only in a misjudgment of the capability 
of establishing the new order, not in the means. Thus in Amer- 
ica to organize a force revolt against the established order is a 
crime; in Russia the only crime lies in not organizing one strong 
enough to succeed. 

Small crimes arise from lack of the social sentiment, that is, of 
moral power in the individual, and also from undue temptations. 
Large crimes grow simply from organized greed, from wholesale 
war on society. Crimes here will have to be divided again into 
two classes. There are the coarse, crude, blundering crimes, 
such as picking pockets, burglary, murder through direct physi- 
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cal assault, etc. Every well regulated community is able to get 
these under reasonable check and they will not form a very seri- 
ous part of the problem of life. In the other division, by far the 
more dangerous and more prevalent, are the gilded crimes, the 
subtle methods of cunning and craft accomplishing the same re- 
sults as the first division, by methods that will not offend the 
taste of the public. The public toleration of vice and of swind- 
ling by the wholesale if done under cover of business methods ; 
of murder through slow starvation, through crushed hopes, sug- 
gests that the objection to crimes lies more through an offended 
artistic nature than through the ethical sense. A poor, dirty 
vagabond who breaks one of society’s laws is unmercifully dealt 
with, for he invariably does it in a way to offend the taste of 
society. The rich offender who outrages the ethical code, even 
to starving a whole community, if they be his own employees, the 
driving of children into crime and women into shame by a star- 
vation wage or a denial of opportunity to work at all, to the hus- 
band and father, is looked upon by society with apparent indif- 
ference. People with a keen ethical sense must see that the 
innate selfishness which is the root of all crime is very much the 
same in one case as in the other. 

Highway robbers and the oldtime bandits looked upon their 
work as honorable war, deriving their point of view from the old 
military spirit. If it be honorable to lay waste whole provinces 
and ruin nations for the greed and glory of the conqueror, why, 
indeed, may not this war on a small scale be equally justifiable ? 
Very naturally a crowd of bandits would feel that if they were 
strong enough to protect themselves from organized society, 
they were carrying on an honorable war and could still pride 
themselves on their own code of honor. It is an established fact 
that they paid portions of their spoils to the church and consid- 
ered that in so doing they had done their duty towards God. 
This illustrates something of the development of ideals of social 
duty. Any effort at money getting that is entirely successful is 
usually accounted legitimate. When success is thus made the 
goal in life men cannot be expected to lay too much stress on 
methods. Still there has been a gradual evolution from dom- 
ineering physically to domineering mentally. The ethical ele- 
ment of society has protested against the waste of physical life 
by superior physical force and the social expression of selfishness 
has been transferred from the physical to the mental plane. The 
person who is robbed must be induced through deceit and cun- 
ning, or through financial need, to consent to be robbed, and the 
later business ethics seem satisfied. 

The lawlessness of wealth will be found, directly or indirectly, 
to be the cause of most serious riots and explosions of mob law. 
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To-day the general spirit of commercialism takes the place of 
the old military spirit. To buy for one dollar what is worth 
two, and to sell for two what is worth one is the spirit of com- 
mercialism. When legitimate business leads men into commer- 
cial transactions, which are known at the time they are transacted 
to mean the financial ruin of the other party and to involve the 
destruction of the life hopes of his wife and family, the education 
of his children, and perhaps suicide and an untimely grave for 
the husband and father, simply that the successful one may have 
more of the social power of wealth and riot in its luxury, is it 
any wonder that men have low ideals and take any advantage 
which may accrue from their official position or from their genius 
for persuasion or deception ? 

It is from the natural fruitage of this unsocial spirit that the 
aldermen vote away public franchises to fill their own purses, 
and the police officials divide the spoils with vice and crime that 
they may pose as gentlemen and give social standing to their 
families, through the wealth thus gathered. The recent investi- 
gation by the Lexow committee fully verifies the theory that all 
the municipal rottenness is simply the greedy strife for gain. 
The functions of public office are held as a commercial com- 
modity and sold in the market for private advancement. The 
government of New York City has been clearly shown to have 
been a monster erganization whose purpose it was to extract 
profits from every enterprise, legal or illegal. Current com- 
mercial ethics taught them that gain was godliness. The idéal of 
public duty and fidelity is incompatible with the intenser forms 
of our individualism. 

The disintegrating power of greed as a social factor is also 
seen in its driving people to open violence, as is seen in two 
instances in recent history. Some years ago matters got into 
such a shape in Cincinnati that criminals with money or political 
influence could not be convicted. In the case of certain criminals 
that the people were satisfied would not have justice meted out 
to them, they rose in riot and like a volcano swept aside the 
corrupted legal machinery and took the law into their own hands. 
Except for the power of wealth to block the law’s execution, 
this would never have been possible. A similar incident occurred 
recently in New Orleans. A band of Italian murderers were 
under arrest. They were members of a very influential body 
known as the “ Mafia.” Besides controlling a large political 
influence at home, this organization was gathering money from 
their fellow members all over the country, and thousands of 
dollars were pouring in from New York, California and even 
from Italy. The corruptible power of the courts was so well 
known that it was the public conviction that they could not be 
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convicted against the financial influence that they controlled. 
The desperate citizens took the law into their own hands and 
settled by mob law the accounts of justice that the power of 
wealth threatened to defeat in the courts. 

We can hardly hope for any fundamental and permanent im- 
provement in the great crimes of the maladministration of jus- 
tice and the corruptions of city government that are so menacing 
our present civilization until commercial ethics have been 
changed, until the spirit of greed has ceased to be the one inspi- 
ration to action. When the large business interests of the com- 
munity, such as the street cars, electric lights, gas plants, docks 
and the monopoly values of land are controlled by the commu- 
nity for the community, and all trusts and monopolies, including 
railroads and banks, are operated by the nation for the people, 
with the ideal of public service not of private gain, as the in- 
centive to action, we may hope for the true social spirit which 
will establish fidelity in public affairs based on economic security 
to the individual citizen. 

The great scramble for office is now but for an opportunity to 
make money. When the community has taken to itself these 
most important industrial functions, and, further, has guaranteed 
to every man and woman an opportunity to labor at a fair wage, 
then the public officials must necessarily be men of character and 
organizing ability. The good sense of any community will never 
tolerate such large interests in the hands of ignorant ward politi- 
cians. Toraise the standard of the public offices will raise the 
standard of the men who fill them. As long as the duties of our 
city officials are so trifling and require so little brain to perform 
them and the financial interests in special privileges and mono- 
polies are so transcendent in power; so long as the possibility of 
want holds so much of dread for the average citizen, so long as 
universal business methods make respectable the spoliation of 
citizen by citizen, I can see no rational hope for fundamental re- 
form in law making and law enforcing. Much more may be 
hoped from the progress of social improvement as the rights of 
the laboring class are recognized, as wages improve and security 
in employment is established. 

The large crimes of the corruption of legislation, the wholesale 
stealing of public franchises and monopoly privileges in general 
can be reached only by the community reclaiming all social 
monopolies and leaving no wealthy corporations with unjust social 
privileges to defend or with unnatural and exorbitant monopoly 
profits with which to defend them. The common Bowery crimes 
may also be shown to be traceable to the same taproot of greed 
and want. And let us here remark that greed is not always a 
crime, but is the natural result of the fear of want. 
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The common crimes that now trouble our police regulations 
centre around the saloon, the brothel and the gambling den, all of 
which may be practically eliminated under a mutualistic system of 
industry, where all privileges and monopolies are held by the 
common people for the common good through the instrumental- 
ity of the state. But while this is developing the saloon evil can 
be almost eradicated through the assumption by the state of a 
monopoly of the liquor business. All saloons should be closed 
and in their places established government dispensaries, where 
pure liquor would be sold. This would abolish the liquor fra- 
ternity as a money-making and government-corrupting influence, 
abolish the treating habit and yet recognize the great public de- 
mand for liquors and the personal liberty sentiment, which is 
now harnessed by organized greed to debauch the nation. A 
very great temperance revolution could no doubt be effected by 
simply abolishing the element of private profits from the liquor 
traffic. 

Let us take another phase of the immoral influence of the 
saloon, and we shall find that in all its parts it may be traced in 
some form to the wage question, to poverty, that leads to ignor- 
ance, to poor homes, to want of hope, to overwork and to weak- 
ened nerves; these on the side of the drinkers create a demand 
for saloons. The desperate struggle for existence creates a large 
body of men willing to enter the business, the peculiar profits of 
which intensify this tendency; and it is through the very large 
financial returns alone that they are tempted to break every law 
of restriction that has ever been made upon them, to bribe the 
police power to overlook their shortcomings, and to defy legisla- 
tion and public sentiment. They contribute heavily to the’ politi- 
cal exchequers, making both great parties dependent upon their 
goodwill. It can be readily seen how fundamental a blow for 
moral progress it will be when the nation assumes the monopoly 
of the liquor traffic, and substitutes dispensaries according to the 
people’s need for the present demoralizing institutions. 

The vice of gambling is more closely related to the reckless 
commercial spirit than any of the other vices; it is a direct 
attempt to gain something for nothing, without the plausible ex- 
cuse of doing a public service. Most commercial transactions 
carry something of this spirit. Barring the speculative ones, 
they do circle round a nominal service, and perform useful social 
functions ; the hope of gain is, howevor, most largely the motive. 
In gambling, as in speculation, this hope of gain stands out in its 
naked strength — it ignores the public altogether. 

Every step to guarantee financial security to each citizen, and 
to necessitate honest labor for every dollar that is possessed, will 
tend to undermine the very basis of the gambling idea; and with 
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every rise of the social spirit in the people, there will be added 
power to regulate or suppress the elements still remaining of vice 
and crime. 

Concerning the social evil, it is the unanimous verdict of all 
sociological investigators that, either directly or indirectly, it is 
low wages, with their consequent bad home influences, with the 
ignorance and depravity that naturally accompany this condition, 
together with a direct pressure for immediate dollars and cents, 
that forces the great army of unfortunates into this social con- 
dition. In practical police matters, each of these vices supports 
the other; neither of them is known to flourish very strongly 
alone. With the suppression of the gambling spirit; with the 
practical abolition of the saloon power through government dis- 
pensaries; with the guaranty of a respectable living to every 
woman who would work, the social evil may be considered as 
practically settled, so far as police regulations are concerned. 
The rest will be left for the development of ethics in general. 

In short, the whole problem of crime, as to-day expressed in 
society, is summed up in the problem of poverty; we have 
churches enough, schools enough, moral sentiment enough, to 
regenerate the world in a decade, were it not for the awful pres- 
sure brought to bear on nine tenths of the human race, which all 
but forces them to be vicious. It is not to a law and order 
league that we must look for future progress; it is to the orderly 
unfoldment of the labor problem, in its broadest, deepest mani- 
festations. The boy who is raised in a pleasant home, given a 
good education in the public schools, taught a trade that guaran- 
tees him a livelihood, made to feel that society‘is his friend — 
that he is a part of it—and guaranteed an opportunity to employ 
his talents in useful service to society,—such a man cannot, 
under any reasonable circumstances, become a criminal. All the 
goodwill of society, all the emoluments of labor, all the hope of 
promotion, lead him to respect the ethical code, and to feel bound 
to sustain it in the social order. 

In the development of constitutional methods it has heen the 
policy to make provision for embodying the changes in public 
sentiment in an orderly manner without loss of life or property. 
Thus the United States government through its free ballot, its 
freedom of speech and of press, intended that the way should 
be opened for the free expression of the will of the people and 
that thus the laws of any given period could express the moral 
sentiment of that time. A striking bit of history is now being 
made in the Southern States, that well illustrates how the power 
of wealth as crystallized into politcal influence overrides popular 
government, and practically subverts the constitution. It is a 
matter that is not denied by any serious-minded, inquiring man, 
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that throughout many of the Southern States the votes of honest 
white citizens are counted out by the thousands, through the in- 
fluence of the moneyed element, who oppose the reforms that 
these votes would inaugurate. I refer to the political movement 
growing out of the Farmers’ Alliance. The farmer and labor ele- 
ment in the South have raised their protest against the present 
political conditions, have embodied them in a platform, and, in a 
perfectly straightforward and constitutional way, have proceeded 
to enact them into laws. By common consent of all classes the 
negro vote does not count; and yet through the control of the 
election officers, the ballot boxes are stuffed most recklessly, and 
overwhelming majorities are piled up in the districts fully under 
control of the dominant party, that make any attempt at 
straightforward election reforms altogether out of the question. 
There is scarcely a doubt that the state of Alabama, and possibly 
Georgia, would have been revolutionized politically if constitu- 
tional methods of counting votes were adhered to. 

In a state like Louisiana, where the new political movement 
was very young and they did not claim that they had a majority, 
there was the grossest attempt to suppress the vote altogether. 
A citizen of unquestioned integrity gave me some few instances 
of the procedure in central Louisiana. The little town of Chen- 
eyville has eighty white voters under census: only about half of 
them came to the polls at the last election; one negro voted (in 
that region the negroes have learned better than to vote). The 
commissioners were all drunk; and they returned a statement of 

-four hundred sixteen votes almost solid for the dominant party. 

The thing that occurred was this: they had the registration of 
the negro population —only one of whom voted; for the re- 
maining names they put in ballots of their own liking and counted 
up a majority for the dominant party. 

In the congressional district in which this point is located, 
there are twelve parishes (or counties): in seven of these the 
new party succeeded in getting one member of the election com- 
mission. In those parishes (counties) where the vote could be 
watched they carried six out of the seven, and lacked but thirty- 
five votes in the seventh. Inthe five parishes where they had no 
representative to watch the count, through the unique counting 
machine, the majority was piled up seven thousand against them 
for the whole district. Some districts having only forty to fifty 
white voters, with no negroes voting at all, gave majorities of 
from four to five hundred for the dominant party with varying 
details. This thing is carried on wherever they have the power, 
and it came near leading to civil war in the state of Alabama, 
where the contest is yet being waged. 

The simple illustration I wish to make from this is, that the 
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terms “revolutionist,” ‘overthrow of our constitution” and all 
such pet names that the capitalistic class love to hurl at labor 
reformers, may justly be applied to these moneyed interests that 
to-day control the dominant political parties. It is revolution 
pure and simple to subvert the constitution, and refuse to allow 
the free American white citizens to embody their theories into 
laws. ‘This is a bit of anarchy of the upper classes of to-day ; it 
has, however, a very interesting history, which leads to the part 
that greed has played in the government of these same regions 
in the past. 

Beginning with the reconstruction period at the close of the 
war, with the enfranchisement of the negro and the disfranchise- 
ment of the Southern soldier, there was opened a peculiar oppor- 
tunity for Yankee genius. The wandering gentleman of the 
North, finding a newly freed race of blacks looking for leader- 
ship, willing to follow like a blind puppy anything that was 
named Yankee or Republican, eagerly accepted the position of 
leader, and proceeded to despoil the Southern States. There 
was inaugurated a regime of reckless expenditure and public 
plunder, unequalled in the annals of anything claiming to be a 
civilized government. The negro was on top; he would not 
consider any suggestion that came from his old master; he and 
his foreign interloper were to run things all themselves. The 
states were loaded with debts; taxes rose to the point of practical 
confiscation ; political jobs that would shame even modern Tam- 
many were the order of the day, and the civilized white people 
of the region, crushed and demoralized by their late defeat, 
could do nothing to help themselves. 

Let us illustrate again from the state of Louisiana: the first 
governor after the war was a Northern adventurer from Baton 
Rouge, who was representing some Northern interest in the 
South; he had his way paid to the constitutional convention by 
his negro constituents, and there assumed the réle of leadership ; 
he was elected governor of the state, and ran his course of riotous 
swindling and political jobbery. Affairs were carried on so 
outrageously that Congress was asked to send a commission to 
investigate the state government. When the governor was on 
the witness stand one of the commissioners asked him how much 
he had made the first year of his governorship: he said he did 
not know; to all their questioning he replied that he did not 
know ; finally a commissioner asked him, “Did you make ten 
thousand dollars?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “more than that.” 

A second commissioner asked, “ Did you make as much as 
thirty thousand dollars?” 
“Oh, yes, more than that!” 
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A third commissioner inquired, “ Well, did you make as much 
as fifty thousand dollars?” 

“Oh, yes, a d— sight more than that,” was the reply. 

One incident of how the money found its way from the public 
treasury into the pockets of those who made politics a business, 
is illustrated in the public printing: the usual expenditure for 
public printing is fifty thousand dollars a year; the “carpet bag” 
administration made it five hundred thousand. 

Again, they took a mania for internal improvements: they 
granted fifty thousand dollars a mile to themselves to im- 
prove navigable streams: a certain bayou, consisting of a series 
of lakes linked by marsh land, was attacked by the internal 
improvement commission, a few pine trees were cut down, a raft 
was builded, the mud stirred a little, and five hundred thousand 
dollars were drawn from the state treasury for ten miles of the 
stream touched up, without one particle of benefit to the com- 
mercial navigation. 

These are but incidents; the whole South was pilfered and 
plundered in this fashion by the negro dominants, led by the 
virtuous puritan from the North, with his commercial genius. 

The state of mind of the Southerners can be better imagined 
than expressed; it took them a few years to recover from the 
shock and drain of the war, but when they had pnce collected 
themselves, with all the intensity of the Southern passion, they 
determined that the regime must cease. The overthrow was 
effected in different localities with varying incidents and phases 
of struggle; but the Northern interlopers had looked for this 
reaction, and in a measure prepared for it. In the state of 
Louisiana, for instance, they had embodied into their constitution 
a peculiar election machinery, that left the counting of votes to 
men appointed by the state governor. The governor appointed 
one of each commission of election returns; the police jury 
(county commissioners), who were themselves appointed by the 
governor, appointed the second member, and the third member 
was appointed by local parish officers; in any parish where the 
county officers belonged to the same party as the state officers, 
they had full swing at the election returns. It can readily be 
seen how convenient a piece of machinery this is to sustain the 
party in power; it took heroic measures to break it. 

In one of the central parishes of Louisiana, where taxes had 
risen to be more than legitimate interest on a fair valuation of 
the property, a league of the citizens was made by which almost 
every property holder in the parish agreed to refuse to pay his 
taxes; in a few months, nine tenths of the property in the parish 
was advertised for sale on the tax lists. This brought the 
antagonism of the people to a focus ; they loaded their guns, and 
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sent a committee to the court house to wait upon the reigning 
authorities, and invite them to go North on a health excursion, 
which they did, being discreet men. The example so successful 
in this instance soon spread throughout the state, and to other 
states. In the reorganization the centre aimed at was the con- 
trol of the counting machinery, and by actual force and by 
shrewd manipulation, they introduced the system of either stop- 
ping the negro vote or of counting it out if cast; the state gov- 
ernment at the sapitol was finally dispossessed by force, and the 
new regime of government of the South by Southern people was 
introduced. 

With the terrible dread of negro domination, which had been 
burned into the community in these few awful years, it was but 
natural that they should at once make a great friend of that 
peculiar piece of election machinery that was instituted to keep 
them down; it was made to favor the party in power, and they, 
being now the party in power, did not object to it as before. 
This is the election machinery that has been in vogue ever since. 
Commonly this overrunning of constitutional methods is looked 
upon as the outgrowth of race prejudice — this is not so in itself; 
the race prejudice grew out of the basis of Northern greed, lead- 
ing a black horde of practical savages into the halls of civilized 
legislation, and using them to trample on every right of the 
citizen whom they ruled. The terrible dread of negro domina- 
tion is indirectly the result of Northern greed. 

There is scarcely a situation that would illustrate more clearly 
the fact that political government, as now constituted, is simply 
the dominance of the strong, and force is its basis; and the only 
real hope for a future just “democracy lies in equality of oppor-. 
tunity to the common people, that will give to each citizen his 
own proportion of financial power, of social force. This can 
never come until he is no longer dependent on a corporation or 
some more fortunate citizen for a wage, nor begging the right to 
use his mother earth. 

Political changes, as such, until they reach the economic basis 
of society, cannot cure the evil that is afflicting the South; the 
reconstruction government trampled under foot the rights of the 
Southern citizens; the retaking of their own government by the 
people of the South instituted a revolutionary movement, which 
likewise overstepped all bounds. It is possible, though scarcely 
probable, that the present progressive movement in the South 
may be compelled to take like heroic measures; the Southern 
people are just now rallying with great enthusiasm to effect the 
desired change within constitutional limits. But suppose they 
get into office and change the form of state machinery, —the 
great fundamental cause of this situation to-day is the gross 
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inequality of wealth and privilege among the people, which leads 
the wealthy classes to fight for their old privileges against every 
movement of progress and ethics in the heart of humanity, — 
nothing but economic reform can make a fundamental and lasting 
improvement. 

It is a common mistake to think that the “carpet bag” govern- 
ment and Tammany Hall are glaring exceptions to the usual way 
of doing things; the fact is that these two instances have in a 
little more open manner overstepped the bounds, and revealed 
their wickedness to the world. Ina less degree the same form 
of corruption permeates and has permeated all civilization; it is 
the strife for privilege, for the power of wealth. 

Another illustration from the state of Louisiana is interesting. 
When the marsh lands of the southern coast were put on the 
market for twelve and one half cents per acre, a commission was 
sent out to locate them; an enterprising speculator made friends 
of this commission, went with them on their tour of investigation, 
wined them and dined them, and when he had them champagned 
up to the proper pitch he secured from them a title deed to three 
million acres of agricultural sugar land, which he had them 
classify as “marsh land.” Whether he tickled their itching 
palms to help this movement through, is left purely to our con- 
jecture ; but he has since sold his three million acres of land to 
an English syndicate for ten dollars per acre, and now poses as 
one of the substantial citizens, whose virtuous industry has 
accumulated him a fortune. He cannot understand why the 
improvident poor should be clamoring for social and economic 
reforms; he thinks America provides abundant scope for every 
genius to be rewarded, 

Another very common crime of the wealthy classes is that of 
perjury regarding the assessable value of their property. William 
T. Stead has shown us how the substantial citizens of Chicago 
have their properties, valued at millions of dollars, assessed way 
down in the thousands, and the best citizens of the community 
do not call them criminals. It is the same in the South; rich 
planters whose estates yield a net income of $50,000 per year 
take an oath that such an estate is worth only $50,000; and yet 
they pass around the hat in their churches, and pose as Christian 
pillars in society. 

Volumes could be written and have been written upon the 
details of this subject, but the purpose of this article is only to 
touch here and there a few salient points, and to refer to well 
known examples, simply as illustrations of the fact that wealth is 
power, and concentrated power has always tended to encroach- 
ment. 

Practically, then, what is to be done? Of course we must 
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take every means to strengthen public sentiment in favor of con- 
stitutional methods and the enforcement of existing laws; but 
this is not the highest nor deepest thing needed in the treatment 
of crime and of law. To attempt to brace our feeble statutes 
against the irrepressible tidal wave of power, as embodied in the 
corporate wealth of our time, is utterly hopeless. The start 
must be made by weakening the power that is now assaulting us. 
It is the unnamable profits of monopoly that make it possible for 
the few to override the rights of the many; and the storm 
centre of our civilization is not around the conventional Bowery 
crimes, but is around the gilded wrongs of the so-called better 
classes. 

The intense life of our civilization is fast bringing its ideals to 
a crisis; either the ethical life of the people must triumph in a 
grand enthusiasm for humanity, which will sweep away the 
power of plutocracy and its established privileges, or the corpo- 
rate wealth of the world, federated into national and _ inter- 
national trusts, will control all the land and the machinery of 
civilization, and the millions will be but wage slaves, dependent 
for an opportunity to work—and hence to breathe —on the 
mere whim of the employer class. One of these alternatives is 
inevitable, unless some miracle changes the whole trend of the 
evolution of present-day society. This is not the calm world of 
a century ago; life to-day is a struggle — a keen, intense, bitter 
struggle, and the forces and tendencies that are both building 
and destroying our civilization, are moving with the rapidity of 
our own electric and steam appliances. To those who believe in 
the ultimate triumph of good, who believe that the eternal God 
is back of all forward movements of society, there can be but one 
possible outcome: the people will triumph; tyranny will fall, 
and an era of fraternity and justice will be established in con- 
stitutional order. The nobility of labor, and the meanness and 
degradation of living without labor, will be wrought into the 
public ideal ; society will have a conscience, and this conscience 
will express itself in law that will be enforced. The enforcement 
of law can only be realized in the realization of an aggressive 
public conscience. The present social movement is an expres- 
sion of this unfolding public conscience, 





PAST AND FUTURE. 


WAR. 


Dread enginery of war — vast bulk 

Of horrid things made to kill, to mutilate, 

To torture flesh with fierce, burning pain. 

And with pain sharper still to wring the hearts of women 
Who bear sweet babes, a target for the hissing shell. 


Beneath the capitol dome where sit the men 
Entrusted with the weal of great Columbia, 
Vast plans have grown, to upbuild despotism — 
To build huge battle ships; 

To make deadly missiles; to endow schools 

To teach men how to kill their brother men; 
All ways and means to swell the warrior host; 
And treasure, taxed from labor, poured forth 
For this death work, in such vast sums 

As never saw this fierce old world before. 


Moved by the ghoul of greed, 

Impelled by monstrous love of power, 

The evil work goes on, unheeded 

By the busy, burdened, unsuspecting world; 
While over all, to please the childish mind, 

Is shed the glare of tinsel, and of revelry, 

Of fawning entertainment of foreign potentates, 
With lavish cost such 

As never saw this gorged old world before. 


Old Hampton’s waters shall be stirred by battle ships’ parade, 
Reviewed by men whom circumstance and ballot 

Have given princely place; unseen by men 

Who dug the ore and fashioned armor plate. 

For labor, which creates and moves it all, 

Can spare no holiday to see such show 

As Hampton’s glorious waters never saw before. 


High on the dome which crowns the place 

Whence all this homage to the war god springs, 

A goddess stands; down-looking on a wild and stormy fourth of 
March, 

Beheld a potentate (miscalled a “‘ servant”’ of the sovereign people), 
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Attended by long lines of men accoutred in habiliments of war — 
Dread menace of a coming reign of bayonets, 

With more of military pomp 

Than ever waited on a civic show in this old world before. 


Under the shadow of the dome, that stormy fourth of March, 
There stood a man, just stepped full-fed from lunch of luxury, 
Who launched this wisdom forth: ** Lack of economy and frugality 
Are sapping strength and sturdiness from the nation.” 

Pitiful God! under the shadow of this dome 

Were sixteen thousand of Thy human images — the city’s poor, 
Whose gnawing stomachs seldom fill on even frugal fare. 

While bayonets glistened, soldiers tramped, 

Rich men feasted, poor men fasted, 

As in all Columbia never feasted or fasted they before. 


PEACE. 


Ground arms! Ground arms! 

Across the bounding sea 

A woman’s book makes call, ‘‘ Ground Arms! ”’ 
Across the billowy blue, swifter than cable message, 
Flows the thought wave from countless souls 
Respondent to her call. 


The great Columbian Fair, building better than men know, 
Shall pay for all its vanities, its shams, its frauds, in coin 
Stamped for peace, an issue of the council of that great occasion. 


A woman, great among the greatest — Clara Barton, 
Long has held aloft a great Red Cross. She lives, 
Thinks and acts anear the dome beneath which 

Men provide for slaughter schools. Of late 

A great beneficence hath answered her dear life’s desire. 
And there shall be a Home for Peace —a charméd place 
From whence shall radiate an all-pervading light, 

And from its beams all hideous shapes of things 

For making ghastly, gaping wounds shall slink away. 


Aye, do thy worst, foui, murderous demon, miscalled 
Glorious War. Thy day is drawing to a close. 

Now, even at thy seeming hour of conquest, 

Thou art stripped of all thy glory — art seen 

In all thy nakedness of braggart, coward, murderer; 
As much a murderer when slaughtering thousands with shot and 

shell, 
As when slaying singly. 


Hark! hark! the song that the angels sung: 

Peace on earth, goodwill to men. 

The long, long dream is coming true. 

Not ‘“* Arms and the man,”’ but ‘“* Tools and the man,”’ 
Is being said as was never said 

In this grand old world before, 
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“Unto whom a messenger was sent.” 

“There is a God in heaven that reveaieth secrets, and He that revealeth secrets 
maketh known to thee what shall come to pass.” 

A Meruopist lady, widely known for her sweet Christian life 
and almost boundless charities, told me the following incident. 

This lady was the daughter of a woman so beloved and revered 
for her saintly life and her contributions to the cause of personal 
holiness, that upon her death many funeral sermons were preached 
by the most eminent divines in this country and in Europe. 
This sweet mother had been dead many years, and the father 
was an inmate of my friend’s dwelling in a large Eastern city, 
but he was always mourning for the dear wife gone before. 
This lady, whom we will call Mrs. K., was on the eve of a 
journey to Europe. The evening before she sailed she sat in 
her beautiful music room, playing the organ and singing the dear 
old hymns which the sainted wife and mother had so loved; and 
as her father listened he spoke of the dear departed wife with 
the tears running down his cheeks. The next morning she sailed 
with her son and daughter, leaving her father in his usual health. 

Weeks and months rolled away, and Mrs. K. was in Italy. 
One evening she came into her hotel very weary from a long 
day’s sight-seeing, and retired early to rest. Falling asleep 
almost at once, she dreamed that her father and mother had met. 
So vivid was this impression that her soul was thrilled with the 
sudden, divine rapture that filled the hearts of these two lovers, 
sundered so long, but now met in an eternal union. Her whole 
being was flooded with the glowing gratitude and love that 
thrilled the newly met pair—the joy of the mother who had 
waited so long for the coming of her dear one, the father’s rap- 
ture to find his lost again in the Paradise of God. This rapture, 
this overmastering tide of feeling, so overwhelmed Mrs. K. that 
it woke her, and she rose from her bed and walked up and down 
her room; as she did so she said, “I can’t sleep again to-night,” 
and glancing at the clock saw that it was only eleven. And for 
hours she walked up and down her room too excited and agitated 
to sleep. ; 
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The next morning she wrote to her sister, relating her dream, 
telling her the hour she dreamed it, and ending with the request 
that she would write to her at once and tell her how her father was. 

This sister had long before lost an only daughter under cir- 
cumstances that made her loss peculiarly hard to bear, and she 
had turned her back on her religion and her God. She felt as if 
there was no God, that the future was a dark void full of shad- 
owy shapes of blackness 
no heaven, no hope. Or if there was a God, she could not love 
Him — He had made her suffer so. If there was an Eternal 
Ruler, He was a great, powerful Force that cared nothing for 
human hearts or their anguish; the aching-souled children of 
humanity below were as blind men walking to an unknown fate, 
with no one to pity or care for them —no one to notice their 
efforts to do right, no one to care for their mortal anguish, no 
one to note when one, too weary, fell out of the ranks as they 
toiled on towards the blackness of the grave. 

To this sister, sitting in the shadow of her great loss, in the 

deeper shadow of her soul’s despair, came this letter. It flashed 
into the darkness of her life like living sun-rays lighting up a 
dark world; if He, the All-Powerful One, could care enough for 
human love and human losses to thus bridge over the distance, 
and carry to the bereaved soul of the child afar the tidings of 
her father’s death —and not only this, to break the news thus 
tenderly to her, not telling her that her father was dead, but 
gently, sweetly, as some tender mother might break sorrowful 
tidings to her best beloved, thus had the tidings been sent to her 
heart —“ Her father and mother had met 

This was not the God she had pictured to herself in the gloom 
and blackness of the months past. This was not the great, un- 
caring Force that moved the planets and swung the worlds on 
their terrible rounds through dreadful space. No, this showed 
love and tender thoughtfulness and unceasing care. “ Like as a 
father pitieth his children” —this old text came to her full 
heart. This was a God she could love, could trust. Somehow, 
somewhere, He was keeping her treasure safe for her; for some 
good purpose He had taken her from the evils of this present 
time; this love would watch over them both— would in His 
own good time unite them again. 

She took the letter and carried it to her sister’s home. Mr. 
K. read it and said: “I have written a long letter to my son, 
telling him to break the news very gently to his mother. I did 
not dare to alarm her by a telegram. But,” said he, “ since God 
has prepared her, I think I will send a message.” 

The letter and cable dispatch reached Mrs. K. at the same 
time. Her father had died at just the moment of her dream. 
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Allowing for the difference in the time between the two coun- 
tries, it was just the hour and the moment that her father’s soul 
left this earth life. Who shall dare to say it was not to meet 
his departed one, and that on some electric wire of soul-com- 
munion, too ethereal for our full comprehension, the news was 
not flashed down from paradise to the loved one so far away? 


Sez Josiah: “I'll bet that tarven-keeper, over there in Italy, 
got wind on’t some way or ruther, and kinder hung round her 
door and whispered it in through the keyhole: ‘ Your father and 
mother have met.’ Ill bet a cent that that wuz how she come 
to dream it.”’ 

“ How could that tarven-keeper know the very instant it took 
place? It would take weeks for a letter to reach him.” 

“ Well, couldn’t they run the news over on the ocean telegraph 
—run her right through the water?” 

“ Well, that would take hours and hours for the message to be 
sent and delivered, and she knew it on the very instant. No, 
Josiah Allen, this news come through deeper depths than the 
Atlantic Ocean —run on finer wires than any scientist ever yet 
discovered. It wuz on the gold wire of God’s love, and flashed 
through the mysteries of the unknown sea that wraps round this 
mortal, and separates it from the immortal.” 

“ Well, if that is so why can’t we all git news from the other 
world? Why can’t I hear from Father Allen? Why can’t I 
ask mother what she done with that old deed I’ve been huntin’ 
for for years? What henders anybody from goin’ out-doors and 
hollerin’ up, and talkin’ back and forth, and bein’ neighborly and 
sociable ?” 

Sez I: “I spoze you might set down under a telegraph wire 
and holler for hours and not make any impression at the other 
end of the line; you can’t talk over the wires unless you have 
connection with ’em. So the same with the ocean cable; you 
could jest hang onto it and holler and not make any commotion 
in Europe. You have got to have connection with the intelli- 
gence that sends the thought over the wires. The clogging 
power of the senses presses against these fine wires of communion 
and shets out communication time and agin. Laws we know 
nothin’ of, causes, mebby, we can’t avoid, hender the soul-mes- 
sages from goin’ straight time and agin. But as the stumbling 
old world grows wiser and more knowledgeable things will be 
found out that we don’t understand now. It is the idea, the 
invisible soul of the thought, that flashes along and overcomes 
distance and space. So with these soul-messages that are 
flashed along from one soul to another through the depths of 
space from one world to another.” 
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“Stop, Samantha!” sez Josiah, risin’ up and brandishin’ the 
World, “stop right where you be —that sounds like the dum 
spiritualist talk. I can’t bear that! The idee of talkin’ from 
one world to another sounds profane and almost blasphemous.” 

“ What do you pray for every day, Josiah Allen? Don’t you 
pray that the gift of the Holy Spirit may descend onto you out 
of heaven? Don’t you pray for the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and communion of saints? And,” sez I, “there hain’t any 
saints here below, Josiah Allen.” 

“No, indeed!” sez he, meanin’ly, “there hain’t any round 
here —no she ones, anyway! But I say it is agin law. The 
hull world moves right on held up by law and order, and this is 
agin ’em both, and so I set up my back aginst it in a onmovable 
sotness.” 

Sez I, very cool, cool as a ice-suckle almost: “ Have you got a 
list about you in your vest pocket of all of God’s laws and mys- 
teries from beginning to end? You talk as if you had; and I’d 
love to set down and look ’em over while my dish-water is heatin’ ; 
this list that you’ve got all writ out may probable help me.” 

He looked kinder sheepish, and sez he: “I hain’t got no list; 
who do you spoze could make out any such dockument?” 

“Oh!” sez I, coldly, “you and the rest of the dretful smart 
folks that won’t believe anything you can’t understand, when if 
you or they knew anything you must know that ever since the 
world begun, new truths, new laws, are constantly bein’ onfolded 
to reverent souls, fitted to receive the knowledge that the gain- 
sayin’ world wuz too dull to understand. 

“And you must know that these prophets of the new dispen- 
sations have always been called to nort by unbelievers, and 
prophetic wisdom and martyrdom have always walked hand in 
hand, and always will sofur as I know. But Galileo, imprisoned 
for onfoldin’ a new truth, so old now that it seems as if it had 
always been understood, as he lifted up his reverent voice out of 
the prison, cried, ‘The world does move!’ So did Joan de Are 
cry out of the flames of her martyrdom, ‘I did hear the voices!’ 
The human, the physical, in her got skairt and denied, but at 
last the divine, the true, spoke. The prison or the flames could 
not imprison or burn up the truth. No, that is free; that has an 
endless life, and it will move on. New discoveries, grander than 
the world has seen, will dawn upon us. 

“When the first steamer was lanched on the Hudson, why, if 
the breath of its detractors could all have been gathered together 
they would have swept it back into Albany and nothingness 
again. But the steamers plough our seas, their steam rises into 
the blue sky of every land on earth. When the idee wuz first 
broached of talking with the flaming tongue of the lightning, 
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it wuz denounced as agin nater; but the thoughts of the 
world have flashed past each other and girdled the globe with 
their belts of knowledge. Now the idee of air-ships is powed 
at; but before another century ends, we shall look up and see 
’em floatin’ over our heads, Josiah Allen.” 

“T guess you lay out that we shall be two Methusalers,” sez he. 

But I kep right on, and didn’t mind his persecutin’ remarks: 
«“ And what greater wonders are yet in store for us? You don’t 
know nor I don’t know. But I hain’t a goin’ to lift up my puny 
hand and try to stop the south wind from blowin’. Neither be 
I goin’ to lift up my eyes when I see a faint light flashin’ in the 
heavens, fur off, strange, mysterious, —I hain’t a goin’ to say it 
hain’t a light, because my poor dim eyes are dazzled and blinded, 
and I don’t understand what made it.” 

«“ Why, it wuz probable Northern Lights,” sez Josiah — “ most 
probable it wuz.” 

I looked at him sadly; he didn’t ketch my idee; but I 
dropped my metafor down and ketched holt of hisen. 

“ Well, what makes them, Josiah Allen? You know so much 
about Nature’s onvaryin’ and changeless laws — tell me what 
the Northern Lights be ?” 

“ Why, they are —they are jest lights in the north, of course 
— that’s plain enough.” 

“ What makes ’em ?” 

“Oh! they’re made by lights, Northern Lights.” 

“I do feel edified,” sez I, “and set up by knowin’ so much; 
you're a master hand to explain things, Josiah Allen. You have 
explained this idea in a almost lucid way,” sez I; “ you nor I 
nor nobody else knows what them flamin’ signals stand for; the 
law that controls them, if such there be, lays fur off buried in 
mystery. ,Mebby human knowledge will lay holt of it sometime ; 
mebby they are the flashin’ signals held up by a divine hand to 
lead some prophetic soul into a grander light than the world has 
ever seen; I don’t know nor you don’t know what they mean; 
but what good would it do for me or for you to say that we had 
never seen the fur-off, mysterious flamin’ of them strange 
lights ?” 

“ Why, we should be a lyin’,” sez Josiah, a breakin’ forth ; “it 
would be a condem lie if we should say so.” 

“ And so it would be a lie,” sez I, solemnly, “if we should say 
that, while we can’t explain or understand it, there wuzn’t a mes- 
sage sent from the beautiful eternal meetin’-place of these long- 
parted lovers to cheer the heart of the lonely daughter below.” 

“Oh, shaw!” sez Josiah, “ where’s my hat? I’ve got to water 
the steers. There hain’t no use of argyin’ with you; you don’t 
seem to have no nack in givin’ up when youre beat.” 


THE AGE OF CONSENT: A SYMPOSIUM. 


A Paysician’s Stanppornt, By R. B. Leacn, M. D. 


From the physician’s standpoint “the age of consent” is a 
misnomer — a paradox and a proscription on nature ; for nature 
has but one age of consent alike in males as in females, and she 
has fixed laws, rules, and regulations for the consummation of 
her aims, desires, and efforts in this as in all her other prognosti- 
cable acts; and the fact that puny man in the mighty conceit of 
his egoism has legally prostituted nature is but to be expected in 
his dealings with virtue as with other questions not delegated to 
the federal government by its constitution. 

We note, therefore, that only in those states wherein women 
have equal suffrage with man is virtue at a premium in law, and 
the younger female an equal “infant” before the law with her 
brother. The age of consent is consequently the mightiest 
problem of this epoch of American history, and to enfranchise 
women and put our little girls in their proper light before the 
law, the mothers of the nation must first recognize each her own 
duty to her offspring, and herself do that justice to the child she 
demands at the hands of men. Irefer to the fact that woman- 
kind generally feel themselves under the ban of “ taxation with- 
out representation,” and are continually crying aloud for suffrage 
for their class, whilst they forget or neglect (which is much 
more culpable than acts of men) the rights of their daughters to 
know themselves as their mothers know them. 

Let women, then, before all others and before all else, recog- 
nize and acquiesce in the demonstration of nature’s “ stamp act” 
on the age of consent, which she.elucidates at what is known as 
the age of puberty; for this alone is the first discovered stage of 
fructitication in the human species; and any law in any state 
which shall legalize an act conceding or presuming female pre- 
cocity before this exhibition of nature is truly a misnomer and a 
direct thrust at the mothers and mothers-to-be of our people. 
The age of consent established thus by nature signalizes that 
period of possibility designed by an all-wise Master Workman 
when man “made in His image” is first capable of reproducing 
his kind; and for this reason, and only after such development 
can man justly hold responsible the male or female for his or her 
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sexual instincts or acts, and until then, true justice as well as 
mercy demands “egual protection of the laws” guaranteed of 
our constitution. 

As it has been my unfortunate privilege to know much of the 
perverseness and foolishness (misnamed false modesty) of our 
womankind, I especially direct these thoughts motherward, and 
commend them to their individual consideration ; for they should 
certainly so profit by their own misfortunes and ill-health (so 
common amongst the mothers of this day) that they shall never 
permit themselves to be “accessories before the fact” to the 
moral, mental, or physical destruction of their little girls, which 
their present silence, with their precoetanean privileges, does 
now most certainly adjudge them. 

Remember, therefore, mother, that the chief end of woman is 
motherhood; preach this and practise it, but enlighten and 
counsel your daughter long before its appearance of that provi- 
sion of nature which is heralded by a sanguinolent introduction, 
and of its certainty of rhythmical periodicity, provided a state of 
health is reached and maintained. It is a deplorable fact that 
the majority of our girls know practically nothing of themselves 
or of nature’s laws relative to their sexuality till after its asser- 
tion at the age of consent — puberty —long before which, in 
many instances, their innate refinement and modesty have been 
assailed by vile, vulgar, and untrue statements relative to this act 
and the future possibilities of womanhood by ignorant, wicked, 
and depraved schoolmates; and thus many of our little girls are 
forced to enter womanhood as ignorant of its wherefore as they 
entered even life itself. 

Such mock-modesty of mothers has destroyed many physically 
and mentally perfect girl natures, and at times has even temporarily 
besmirched the fair likeness of an otherwise lovely mother in the 
loving eyes of a lovely daughter. I hasten to explain. I knew 
such a mother. Ignorance in her child was innocence ; the little 
one’s schoolmates depicted a woman as “diseased” who but 
periodically performed her natural functions. This child acci- 
dentally discovered her mother “diseased,” and for several 
days could hardly be prevailed upon to exchange common 
courtesies; and subsequently, finding herself in this natural “dis- 
eased” condition, at once charged her mother with being the 
author of her misfortune, and before explanations could be made 
(now too late), this child-woman ran to a tub of cold water and 
jumped in: resulting in what ?—only a shock to the mother’s 
mock-modesty, but years of physical suffering for the daughter. 

Mothers, these are facts but too common and suggestive for 
further elaboration, but facts, nevertheless, painfully true, for 
through negligence to duty you are forever condemning your 
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daughters to a physical death second only to that moral death 
legalized by the age of consent of our statutes. 

It is true that according to the constitution — article xiv., 
section 1—‘ All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States,” and that “ No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, nor shall any state . . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the egual protection of the laws;” yet it is 
likewise true that “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people;”* and upon 
such provision as this hinges the question of woman suffrage so 
ardently sought by many mothers; whereas the probable happi- 
ness of your little daughter for her whole future depends upon 
the fulfilment of your simple and bounden duty at or before the 
time that child reaches the age of puberty —nature’s age of 
consent. 

But, mothers, remember that equal rights and suffrage com- 
prehend equal assumption of jury and war duties and other 
police regulations of the government, the incumbency of which 
offices would be almost an impossibility of fulfilment by women, 
yet which would be as unjustly prescribed by any discrimination 
in favor of women with suffrage as it may now appear without 
the prerogatives of men; therefore, mothers, accept what must 
appear to rude man the most seemly — do your whole duty first to 
your little ones, and then demand of man the completest protec- 
tion in lawful safeguards, though you demand it as an act of 
Congress or an amendment to the constitution if you please; re- 
membering the while that nature’s age of consent varies f in dif- 
ferent girls as does the climacteric ¢ in woman, and that it depends 
much upon latitude and longitude and altitude, in conjunction 
with family idiosyncrasy and personal temperament. For this 
reason emphasize this great fact that nature’s age of consent is 
puberty, and that before this is developed all females should be 
infants before the law, and justly so; but after puberty all females 
should be women in name as in physical fact, and then and only 
then, justly subject to the penalties of social and legal restric- 
tions. But before this age they should receive the coaching of 
their mothers or guardians as to their future possibilities and 
expectations, and until then they are entitled to all those en- 
vironments of law and society now in force and bearing upon this 
question. 





* The Constitution of the United States, Article x. 

+t Achild born at New Orleans became a woman at twenty-eight days (her age of 
puberty), and a mother at eight years of age. Authentic. 

t One of my —_—_ passed through her climacteric at twenty-three years of age. 
A case is recordea of motherhood as late as sixty-three years. Authentic. 
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When, therefore, this shall have been acknowledged and ac- 
complished by the mothers, equality in property rights for 
females and males will follow as a natural sequence ; the age of 
consent will be relegated to its natural position — puberty ; 
woman will acquire her rights, and man be none the loser; each 
sex will assume its prerogative, and each perform its duty, for 
then we shall have sons of women whose personal expectations 
being a part of their education, they are themselves perfect in 
body and pure in mind and heart; and as “like begets like” 
theirs will be an issue inimitable. 

Admitting that from the physician’s standpoint nature’s age of 
consent is puberty, the legal age of consent should harmonize in 
male and in female at that age when each is lawfully capable of 
barter and sale of personal and real-property rights as well as of 
virtue. And as it is the duty of the mother to forecast her 
daughter’s natural expectations, it is the father’s to indelibly in- 
scribe on his son’s understanding that “shotgun prescriptions ” 
are of the past, that surgery and serum therapy are of this day, 
and that the best antitoxine against the seducer and the rapist is 
to let such live, as all eunuchs should, a walking example against 
sensualism and of the superiority of present over past applica- 
tions of iron. As this subject is much mooted in our present 
Texas legislature, I hope only that each law-maker there, when it 
comes to a vote, will simply bring to mind the face and form of 
his own mother, daughter, wife, or sister. That will be sufficient. 
Texas must lead. 


Way an Ace or Consent? sy Vie H. Camppe.it, PrResipEnt 


Wisconsin W.C. T. U. 


Tue most infamous laws that stand as a blot upon our statute- 
books to-day are those known as the “age of consent laws.” 
They are a disgrace to America’s boasted civilization, a menace 
to the peace of our homes and the safety of our children, a bar 
to our social and spiritual advancement; and they are doing 
more towards the maintenance of a double standard of purity 
than all other forces combined. 

I believe that it is the duty of every right-minded man and 
woman to be brave, frank, and outspoken in behalf of a higher 
civilization, to show the people the awful downward tendency of 
these iniquitous laws. It is urged by the conservative ones, 
those upon whose lips false modesty and false ideas of propriety 
have set the seal of silence, that “It is not womanly to speak of 
these things; it will not do for our daughters to hear about them : 
if we speak plainly on this subject we shall suggest the very evil 
ve wish to cure, and thus do more harm than good.” Do those 
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who urge this objection (and they are far too numerous) ever 
think of the harm that has been done because we have been 
silent on these vital questions? Do they ever think of the 
thousands of young women and of young men who have gone 
astray, who haye fallen into the awful vortex of destruction, be- 
cause of their ignorance of these things, because some one who 
knew did not point out to them the pitfalls that awaited their 
unsuspecting feet? Fully one-half of the girls who fall into that 
life that is worse than death, fall because of their ignorance of 
the laws of their being and of the penalty that results from a 
disregard of those laws. Can we longer remain silent and be 
guiltless ourselves? Have we not a responsibility in this matter 
that we cannot afford to shirk ? 

It is time for the great search-light of God’s eternal truth to 
be turned on these dark places ; it is time for the seal to be re- 
moved from the lips that have so long been silent; it is time for 
plain-speaking to reveal to innocent, unsuspecting girlhood the 
snares that are set to entangle her feet. This long-continued 
silence is the tribute which unbridled lust has demanded of us; 
and that we have, without remonstrance, paid it too long, the 
increasing army of unwarned, unfortunate, helpless victims will 
bear witness. Whatever may be our shortcomings in the future, 
let us never be guilty of the sin of silence! 

Our laws are shamelessly unequal when they make the pun- 
ishment for stealing away a woman’s honor no greater than for 
the purloining of her wardrobe, or when they give the man who 
robs her of her character a lighter sentence than he who steals 
her purse would incur; but what terms are strong enough to 
use in their condemnation when they make little girls, ten and 
twelve years of age, the lawful prey of lecherous villany? Has 
American fatherhood fallen so low that it is willing to have laws 
stand upon our statute-books that protect libertines, but do not 
protect our little girls? Is there a man, worthy of being called 
a man, who believes that a little girl twelve years of age is so 
well versed in the world’s villanies that she is able to protect 
herself against the wiles of designing and unscrupulous lust ? 
And if it was his own daughter whose purity had been sullied 
by some wretch who had taken advantage of her innocent ig- 
norance and had compassed -her ruin, would he consider it an 
adequate defence if the villain should plead that “she did not 
offer violent physical resistance”? And yet the men who com- 
prise the legislatures, and profess to represent the people, of five 
of our states — Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin — have fixed the age at which little girls are the legal 
prey to the merciless, wily debauchee at twelve years! And it 
is always the testimony of the one who committed the crime, 
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and who is striving to escape the penalty of the law, that bears 
the greatest weight in our courts of — shall I say, justice ? 

In pity and shame let it be said that those who have made 
laws for women and children have stamped their own degrada- 
tion upon our statutes, and that the law which comes forward in 
its majesty to declare that the child shall be protected in her 
property, that she cannot make contracts in business matters, 
nor be united in marriage, unless she obtains the consent of her 
guardian, also says that she may consent to her moral, spiritual, 
and physical ruin; while the arch-fiend who robs her of her 
crown of womanhood, her virtue, is protected by these infamous 
laws that tend toward the moral degradation of manhood and 
the destruction of womanhood. There can be no argument, no 
excuse, for such laws; they are not only barbarous, but inhuman. 

These cruel laws, that have wrought such injustice to girl- 
hood, are the heritage of a less developed, less civilized past; 
and they have been even more harmful to man because they have 
made it too easy for him to do wrong. While they have been 
cruelly severe towards women, they have been criminally indul- 
gent towards men. The degradation of womanhood rises to 
gigantic proportions when it drags into its vortex little girls of 
ten and twelve years of age, and it includes also the degradation 
of manhood. 

I believe that consenting to a crime is in itself a crime, and I 
hope the day is not far distant when the age-of-consent laws 
will be swept from our statutes. The crime that robs woman 
of the crown of her womanhood, her virtue, that takes advantage 
of her in a moment of unguarded weakness, at whatever age, is 
a crime before the awful magnitude of which all other crimes 
dwindle into insignificance. Moral death is a greater misfortune 
than physical death. The crime against woman is one the laws 
of nature do not pardon; it is the crime of crimes, because it is 
the unanimous rebellion against the law of love, the supreme law 
of life, that is confirmed by all substantial, ethical science that 
comprehends the true nature of mankind. We might, with 
greater propriety, have an age at which murder, arson, or any of 
the high crimes and misdemeanors could be committed, than to 
have an age recognized by law for this great crime. 

That these laws are conducive to a double standard of purity 
must be apparent to anyone who gives the subject the careful 
consideration which its importance demands. Any form of law 
that excuses one from the foulest crime known to mankind, be- 
cause he can take oath that his partner consented to it, serves to 
stimulate society to uphold him, while it makes an outcast of her. 

I am well aware that I am taking advanced ground on this 
subject. All the agitation, thus far, has been for the purpose 
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of raising the age of consent to the age at which a girl can 
legally transact business, and no steps have been taken for abol- 
ishing it; but I am fully convinced that it should be abolished, 
and that laws should be passed making the penalty for the crime 
against woman a severe one. In justice to men, as well as to 
women, we need just laws, reénforced by the strong hand of 
penalty, for 


** The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.”’ 


This is an evil that poisons the springs of national life as well 
as those of individual life, because decay is at the heart of a 
nation that degrades and tramples upon its women; and wherever 
the degradation of woman has been most recognized, all other 
forms of vice and impurity have been most prevalent; impurity 
in the man or woman destroys the family and destroys the 
nation. Our moral code will never be higher than we strive to 
make it, therefore in behalf of outraged and wronged woman- 
hood, in behalf of manhood that is dragged down by the recipro- 
cal laws of nature, and whose ethical standard must be raised if 
the degradation of women is to cease, in behalf of innocent and 
defrauded childhood, I plead that all that is unjust, all that is 
impure, and all that makes for two standards of morals be erased 
from our statutes, so that our laws may be the expression of a 
purer people. Instead of bewailing our difficulties or imaginary 
obstacles, let us take the forward step that will lead to a higher 
and purer national life, so that we may have 


A stronger race, 
With hearts and hands oi 
To till the wastes, and, moving everywhere, 
Clear the dark places and let in the law, 
To break the bandit holds, and cleanse the land. 








BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THe ArT OF SHortT STORY WRITING.* 


Tuts is a most unique book, dealing critically with the art of fiction 
from an unusual point of view, and it is also even more unique in its 
form and appearance. For this volume is absolutely hand-made from 
cover to cover — which is certainly something of a novelty in these days 
of typesetting machines and rapid steam presses. This book of one 
hundred fifty-seven fair-sized pages, the size of an ordinary octavo book, 
is all printed from typewritten manuscript, exactly as the pages were 
played off on the machine, except that the pages were afterwards photo- 
graphed or submitted to some other process of gelatine reproduction 
for the purpose of multiplication; but every sheet has been printed in 
this fashion by hand, and then bound up in dark green cloth and red 
morocco leather. This first edition is limited to one hundred numbered 
copies, and the present writer’s copy is number fifty-seven. To the 
person who is interested in the technical arts of bookmaking the sim- 
plicity in which this book is presented has a peculiar and wholly unex- 
plainable fascination. Only the collector of first editions and old pam- 
phlets can comprehend the special appeal which a book that has come 
direct from the hand and brain of the author makes to one, whose life is 
dominated by that strange tangle of complex mental and moral predis- 
positions that is comprised in the passion we call by the rough general 
term of the literary instinct. Walt Whitman ‘set up”’ the first edition 
of his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”’ at the case in the office of the little country 
newspaper of which he was the editor — and, by the way, copies of that 
first edition are not only valuable in thé dull eye of commerce to-day, 
but are without price in the estimation of the lovers of America’s great- 
est, freest soul-poet. William Blake engraved his work —text and pic- 
tures —on the steel; and other great writers, crowded out of the mere 
markets of literature, have multiplied their thought in various ways 
with their own hands. 

It is, therefore, with more than ordinary interest that one picks up a 
book like this, which comes without pretension, but with a dignity of 
simplicity, to make its way purely upon its merits. I could have wished 
its subject matter had been poetry, or the older forms of the essay, for 
the sake of a sentimental demand for the fitness of things; and in this 
view is confessed my own personal conviction that in modern literature 
the short story has been magnified into an importance that has cer- 
tainly usurped the interest of much more vital and permanent forms of 
aT The Art of Short Story Writing,” by Alpheus Sherwin Cody. Charles T. Dilling- 
ham & Co., New York. 
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imaginative writing. This, of course, is not a denial of the art of fiction, 
and of the short story in particular, and I have no desire to appear cap- 
tious with the practitioners of an art whose fascination I confess. But 
it is surely time for some person in high critical authority to declare 
that the proportion of fiction to the rest of our modern literature is 
deteriorating the public taste in letters with a rapidity that keeps pace 
with the expansion of education and the reading habit. Authority alone 
can condone audacity. 

But to return to Mr. Alpheus Sherwin Cody's ‘‘ The Art of Short Story 
Writing.” He is a capable and conscientious critic, quick to discern the 
best in literature, in regard to both form and spirit; and with most con- 
siderable gifts in the field of logical analysis, he has made a piquant and 
agreeable book. It is convincing, too, if one gives one’s self up to his 
admirably clear synthetical reasoning — which the present writer does 
under protest; for he clings to the old theory of divine election in this 
matter. Mr. Cody is not unprepared for prejudice of this sort, for he 
prefaces his argument by indicating that he is aware that all the writers 
by profession will remain scornfully incredulous of any rules, however 
simple, he may formulate. He says: 

Of all the audacious things of which a literary man may be guilty, probably nothing 
will appear to his brother authors quite so audacious as an attempt to reduce the art 
of fiction to rules and a system. The very word ‘“ rules” is hateful to the truly literary 
soul, and even the vague suggestion of them without the actual use of the word rouses 
a storm of rebellion. To reveal the fact that the grand climax is a trick, and style 
may be a clever catching of phrases, seems perfidy of the rankest type, even if sucha 
culpable revelation is a possibility in the very nature of things. But it has beena 
mystery fetish, closely hugged, that the art of literature is so elusive that there is no 
possibility of formulating it, or teaching it te another. . . . The opinion is generally 
prevalent that the art of fiction is a thousand times more volatile and evanescent than 
the art of painting, which has its distinct schools, and the art of music, which is 
taught in conservatories, and the art of sculpture, which it is not considered impos- 
sible to learn, in spite of the fact that no one since Phidias has caught his enchanting 
grace. 

The present writer realizes all this as he ventures to offer the public a general guide 
to the successful practice of the gentlest of arts. . . . He is not the author of very 
many great short stories, but circumstances have made him conscious of the needs of 
a number of modest though eager beginners, and to help them he formulated a few 
principles from such masters of the art of short story writing as Maupassant. 


And again he says: 

Most young writers imagine when they first think of writing short stories that one 
writes well or ill by nature, and if one does not write well in the first place improve- 
ment is a matter of chance, or the working out of inherent ability in some blind way. 
That the art of short story writing is something that can be learned seems not yet to 
have suggested itself very practically to authors or critics. Yet Maupassant studied 
seven years with Flaubert before he began to print at all, with the result of a very 
obvious skill; and this suggests the possibility that others can also learn the art. But 
any writer, young or old, who has gone to an acknowledged master of literature in 
order to get instruction knows how little practical assistance is commonly obtained. 


The incident of Maupassant’s apprenticeship to Flaubert is certainly 
significant. It is unquestionably true that every great literary artist 
influences a wide circle of his contemporaries, and certain great artists 
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mould not only the literary forms and modes of thought of their own 
generation but in a diminishing ratio the literary standards and forms 
of many succeeding eras. There is, too, always some sort of intellectual 
infection —it is scarcely communion, since it is not always recognized, 
and works so subtly —in the work of all the writers of any literary 
epoch. The writers may all be scattered, and often not only un- 
acquainted with one another, but more or less indifferent to contem- 
porary literature, and yet the dominating intellectual or spiritual note 
of the thought of their day is bound to influence and mould them; and 
they would only deprive their work of all vitality and significance if 
they succeeded in wholly resisting this insidious pervasion. 

The interrelation and interdependence of men is shown no less forcibly 
in the sphere of intellect and abstract thought and emotion than on the 
bare plane of physical life. And so it would be very unwise to put 
aside Mr. Cody’s argument that the art of fiction is communicable as 
sheer fantasy, a simple tour de force, without recognizing the fact that 
he has much philosophical artillery on his side, if he chose to lumber it 
on to the field; for, in various modifications, it is the law of imitation 
which ultimately governs thought and literature, as well as the whole 
business of human life, and so insures the slow intellectual and moral 
advance of the race. 

Of course, this is considering the law of imitation in its most abstract 
conception, and does not interfere with such observation of everyday life 
as teaches that the close and intimate imitation, which obtains in habits 
and customs, morals and manners and thought, creates a uniformity of 
ignorance obstructive of freedom of thought and progress. This may 
appear to be paradoxical; but we must include the paradox in order 
to grasp the broadest conception of the forces which mould and 
bind together the complex psychological, as well as physical forces, 
which enter into human life, and secure some sort of equilibrium in 
human consciousness. It is due to these complex laws which dominate 
the unconscious mass of society that all reforms and innovations are so 
difficult to bring about. A certain force must be set rolling, first of all, 
and then the law of imitation will make the heresy of yesterday the 
canon law of to-day. In the world of more unmixed and exclusively 
intellectual experience the law works quite as potently; but as the ques- 
tions are usually more remote and abstract the number of heretics is 
sometimes multiplied with greater rapidity than in the sphere of action. 

But granting all this, the present writer is far from being convinced 
that any of the essential factors in literary creation can be imparted. 
One of the greatest and most subtle influences in literature is undoubt- 
edly the influence of psychological affinity; but this is not a matter that 
can be treated as an exact science on school-benches or in a written 
treatise for beginners, or imparted to literary aspirants. It must belong 
to the slow and painful seeking, which is half conscious and half uncon- 
scious, of mental development; and this, too, depends almost as much 
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on circumstances and environment as upon the indefinable elements and 
force of psychic identity. 

We can all, however, subscribe to the following —for in art we are 
met by the seeming paradox that experience alone is not vital; it is art 
which vivifies experience, and art without experience to vitalize it may 
be made more real than experience without art: 

If we are going to do more than amuse ourselves with writing we shall find neces- 
sary a long and arduous course of study of the art of it. Most successful writers work 
out this training alone, in the face of many discouragements and after years of 
struggle. Those who have succeeded without it have com:nonly attained only a 
temporary and fleeting success. . . . But the young can seldom, if ever, attain great 
and permanent success, even if by peculiar personal brilliancy they attain a fleeting 
one, except by an apprenticeship either to some master or to the masterpieces of 
literature, for the very reason that literature analyzes the emotions, and the emotions 
are the last part of ourselves which we come to control or understand, and mastery of 
the emotions is the most difficult thing in all life. 

There is, however, so much to be said about this: that the process of 
comparison and study in imaginative literature is perhaps more for the 
confirmation of experience than experience itself; for we can only gauge 
emotion by the emotions of which we ourselves are capable, and the 
compass of these we can only discover in experience. What we gain 
from literature, as far as our emotional life is concerned, is what we 
gain from reflection upon experience, and the confirmations of the 
accumulated testimony of philosophy, based not only upon actual ex- 
perience but the complex activity of the mind and the inner spiritual 
life. Literature never supplied experience. It mirrors experience; it 
reflects the psychical identity that is moulded by experience; but we 
read life in it because it awakens reflection, and because we have groped 
and lived, It holds all that can be seized of the spiritual in life; but it 
can never serve us in place of experience, any more than a good father 
can anticipate our errors because he has learned wisdom in a hard 
school. 

Of all experience the spiritual difficulties of life are the most profound, 
and so the greatest literature, imaginative or otherwise, must hold some 
strain of the spirit, or it cannot be vital or general in its appeal. It is 
this quality in literature that makes it more potent than painting or 
sculpture, or even music; and it is because the spirit is at work in most 
men, however dim and vague it may seem to us in our moods of outrage, 
that in spite of the most apparent round of monotony, which is the life 
of the majority, literature is able to touch so many. So no matter how 
limited one’s range of worldly experience may seem, in literature one 
can find hints and verification of the widest possible range of experi- 
ence, that will never by any chance be wholly ensnared in any art. So 
the greatest thing which the artist can learn from the study of literature 
is the art of expressing in language some hint of this inner experience, 
the core of life, that will find an immediate response in the imaginations 
of others, apparently separated from him in thought and feeling and 
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habits and a thousand circumstances of an arbitrary social state, but, as 
he hazards, from the intellectual history of the race, and his own observa- 
tion, unescapably at one with him in the psychic consciousness of all man- 
kind; if he can but imprison the magic chord in the mystery of words. 

It is in our disagreements that we find a bond of real community of 
opinion; and if I had not found much that was both true and suggestive 
in Mr. Cody’s little book I should not have discovered in it any tenable 
ground of contradiction. It is a book that should be of real value to 
young men and women who are studying literature with any earnestness 
of purpose, whether they contemplate writing or not; for it states clearly 
the vital and permanent factors and qualities in imaginative literature; 
and in our day, when so much ephemeral and tawdry balderdash is 
accepted as literature, it is very necessary that a few audacious critics 
insist upon and emphasize those ideals of art which exist for thinkers. 

WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


Dr. JUDAS: A PORTRAYAL OF THE OPtum HABItT.* 


Since Thomas De Quincey, in 1821, published the papers forming the 
nucleus of his ‘‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” this peculiar 
literary field has been left in uncontested possessiun of its brilliant pre- 
emptor, and even daring mediocrity has been too thoroughly awed by 
the completeness of the great master’s achievement to sound a variation 
of his theme. It is inevitable that any treatise upon opium-eating 
should be given its bearings by reference to and comparison with “ The 
English Opium Eater.”’ That half a century of almost absolute barren- 
ness upon this inviting topic should have been passed over by the mak- 
ers of literature, to be followed by a second strong and masterful work, 
entitled to contest honors on all points, and without odds, with this great 
precursor, is not more remarkable than the fact that this second classic 
on the subtleties of the poppy drug should take square issue with the 
invariably accepted statements of the former. It is not too much to say 
of Mr. William Rosser Cobbe’s book that whoever has found sufficient 
interest in the baleful and fantastic nightmare of human misery ex- 
ploited in the pages of the ‘‘ English Opium Eater’’ cannot slight the 
consideration of “‘ Dr. Judas’; and in the opinion of the present writer 
it will be but a question of time when he who speaks of De Quincey will 
feel compelled to mention Cobbe. The attitude of these two writers 
toward the opium habit stands out in sharp and sustained variance. 

A strain of glamour, condolence, apology, and self-justification is 
apparent in the attitude of De Quincey; while a sound and unequivocal 
position of antagonism and abhorrence is maintained by Cobbe as he 
strips every shred and tinsel of glamour and sentiment from this hated 
enemy. He speaks as a free man; not as one who doubts which is the 
sweeter, liberty or his familiar shackles. There is no equivocation or 
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timidity of statement. ‘“ Of all the ills that exist the vpium habit is the 
most utterly barren of a suggestion of consolation,” he declares in his 
preface; and in the same portion of the book says: ‘* The pathology of 
the habit may clash with preconceived ideas in certain quarters; yet it 
must stand, because it is scientific truth. If accepted science has not 
yet advanced so far, this is no fault of the writer.” 

His position towards De Quincey is certainly not characterized by any 
false sentimentality and hero-worship. His mental attitude towards the 
great opium conjurer is set forth in his preface in the following bold 
paragraph: 

What is written concerning De Quincey was essential toward a proper understand- 
ing of the subject. He is dead, it is true, and it is a good and charitable sentiment 
which urges that nothing be said of the dead except it be good. Yet the highest obli- 
gation is to the living and to those unborn. The evils of the fascinating ‘* Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater” have been beyond estimate and are daily luring innocents 
to eternal ruin. With intense admiration for the genius of the man and infinite sym- 
pathy for his invincible weakness, the duty was laid upon me to puncture the incon- 
sistencies and misleading evidences of the author of the Confessions, and it has 
been done in a spirit of kindness and charity. There may be an imputation of imperti- 
nence upon me in assuming a criticism of the corypheus of critics; yet impertinence 
may at times become a sublime necessity, 


In the middle of the book the author devotes a chapter to ‘“‘ The Eng- 
lish Opium Eater” in which he pays ample and beautiful tribute to the 
genius of De Quincey, and says: 

I yield to no one in admiration of the superb genius of a man, who despite the befog- 
ing clouds and thick darkness of opium thraldom, could yet see the infinite glories of 
mind and matter, portraying them in beauty of coloring and glow of imagery such as it 
has been permitted few to equal and none to excel. Of him it may almost be said that 
he wrote as never man wrote before. The beauteous charm of his words is almost as 
seductive as the baleful drug itself. There is no pleasure in attempting the work of an 
iconoclast, but the same invincible hand that has thus far led me on will not permit 
any obstacle to obstruct the path of inexorable duty. 


The life and confessions of De Quincey then undergo a close analysis 
at the hands of Mr. Cobbe, who finds a sentence of misrepresentation 
and hopeless slavery to the drug against the great opium-eater. Here is 
his summary: 


Had De Quincey rested with the first two chapters of the Confessions, which ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1821, when, as he boastfully said, he had “* untwisted, almost to 
its final links, the accursed chain” which fettered him, then had there been little to 
criticise ; for although the insufferable vanity of the genius pervades every page, and 
the vaunting ambition to excel, even in weakness and cunning, led him into gross ex- 
aggerations, still the elaborate tale of his youth, supplemented with the all too brief 
account of the pleasures and evils of the drug, did serve to point a moral which he who 
runs might read and learn to his profit and warning. However, as all do know, the 
master of English was a persistent slave of opium; the untwisted links soon became 
twisted again. He boasted as one who had not tested his strength; for in August of 
the next year, 1822, followed his third chapter, which was supposed to be final, declar- 
atory of his complete subjection to the Satan drug. 

Confessedly unable to conquer, here he begins his apology for,the monster; seeking 
to persuade men that his shape is not so hideous as he had been led to suppose when 
he thought he saw a way of escape from his dominion and power. This was bad 
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enough, sad enough, pitiful to weeping, that the strong should display the weakness, 
and the sinner should so unctuously urge to sinning; yet thirty-four years after, in 
1856, when he had passed the limit of life named by David, at a time when age should 
have brought him penitence and contrite sorrow for the evil he had done in persuading 
others to take the road which is the very gate of hell — in this period of reflection and 
supposed good judgment, he set about to revise his book, and gave to the world a com- 
plete and full denial of the horrors of opium as recited in the original narrative of 
1821. Here is what he says in 1856: 

“What, then, is my final report upon its good and evil results?”” Remember, this is 
the ultimate legislation of his mind; these statutes repeal all previous enactments 
that come in conflict with them. With all the emphasis he can command De Quincey 
declares : 

(1) That in the habit there is not a tendency to increased quantities of the drug. 

(2) That the power and efficiency of the narcotic do not decline with use. 

(3) That the nervous depression, dire forebodings, and hideous dreams, so graphic- 
ally described by him in 1821, were not the result of opium but of sedentariness. 

(4) That he decreased his daily quantity from 8,000 to 300 drops of laudanum, and 
later to less than 150 drops (5 to 6 grains of opium, or less than 1 grain of morphine), 
maintaining the latter quantity, without increase, for many years and until his record 
was made. 

(5) That he would have been dead thirty-five years before but for the “ beneficent” 
drug. 


To these final opinions of De Quincey the author of “Dr. Judas” 
makes a careful and detailed reply, as follows: 


(1) The universal consensus points to increased quantities in the addiction. There 
is not an intelligent physician anywhere but that will ridicule the assumption of the 
* English Confessor.” : 

(2) If the first proposition were true, the second would be axiomatic; but cell toler- 
ance is an universally admitted law in the scientific world. If this were not true, 
largely increased doses of any toxic drug would be succeeded by death sure and cer- 
tain. The author of “The Count of Monte Christo” was well informed in this matter, 
because he saves the members of a household from the devilish machinations of a 
poisoner by habituating her would-be victims to use of a drug employed by her in the 
execution of her murderous designs. A friend of mine who had the morphine and 
cocaine habit to excess was likewise a strychnine “* fiend,” having carried his daily 
addiction of the latter poison to five grains before his restoration. Were De Quincey’s 
allegation true this gentleman would have been estopped forever when he reached his 
first grain of the alkaloid of nux vomica, Study of enslaving drugs has shown me 
that the bodily cells are the most accommodating substances to be found upon the 
fave of the earth. They may protest, nay, they usually do protest strongly; but they 
finally adjust themselves to every vagary of their owner and cheerfully proceed to fit 
themselves to man’s perversity. They despise gluttony in drugs as well as in nutri- 
tious food; yet whether in food or in toxics, it is unfailingly the same final tolerance. 
Unless shocked out of life by a sudden and overwhelming dose they speedily guard 
against surprises by adjusting themselves to possible future furious assaults. 

(3) The fact that opium makes liars of all its slaves is fully demonstrated by De 
Quincey in this subterfuge. Confessing in 1821 to certain disturbances that were by no 
means exactly truthful, his master would give him no rest for thirty-five years until 
he made a sweeping denial of all. As elsewhere positively affirmed, the direct and 
invariable effects of opium are such as he ascribes to “ sedentariness,” and De Quincey 
is the only man, dead or living, who experienced them from that cause —“ sedentari- 
ness.” The coincidence of his being in the habit, and frightfully so, too, at the time 
of the dreams, phantoms, and visions, he does not regard; the modest retirement of 
his life accounting to his full satisfaction for the burdens and terrors that made him 
wish to escape from life by day and to take wings and fly by night. 

(4) If De Quincey did what he claims, then does he deserve highest place among the 
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eunuchs of the palace of the opiium sultan. Instances are of record where men by 
exercise of the most terrible exertions have maintained for years a stated daily addic- 
tion, but no case has come under observation in which that quantity was less than the 
highest point reached in the habit. Had De Quincey insisted that for thirty-five years 
he had not exceeded 8,000 drops in any single day, his testimony might be accepted, 
since others have accomplished the same feat—and it is a desperate feat at that, 
demanding constant exercise of all the strength and purpose that remain in the man; 
but it is taxing credulity beyond bounds to accept as true a claim that cell tolerance 
can be nearly but not quite effaced. Several times during the habit I succeeded for a 
short time in reducing the quantity lower than the lowest point named by De Quincey ; 
but the clamoring cells would not be quieted until the usual supply was furnished 
them. There is no possible adjustment of the cells—it is physiologically impossible 
to fit them to conditions thus named by the great opium-eater. 

(5) This position so strenuously maintained by De Quincey for the last forty years 
of his life has been considered elsewhere ; it is passed here with the simple statement 
that a drug which suspends the power of life and so utterly disorganizes the secre- 
tions can scarcely be said to promote longevity in a consumptive or anybody else. 


Mr. Cobbe’s final estimate of the value of the ‘‘ Confessions” and the 
responsibility of their author may be gathered from the following sen- 
tences: 

Delirious with the riot of his own rich fancy and insanely jealous of men’s approval, 
De Quincey, instigated of the Satan drug of prevarication, seems to have been divided 
between sanctifying opium slavishness and apotheosizing his own virtues. The sim- 
ple, unvarnished truth is that the great author knew the weakness and the sin of the 
habit; for in his thirty-sixth year he made a strenuous fight to overcome it. 

When he asserts that he renounced the habit altogether upon four separate periods, 
remaining out of the thrall at one time for six months, only to return to it again as 
the dog to his vomit, he draws highly upon his fancy forhis facts. There is no opium 
* fiend ” upon the face of the earth, who, if he had the strength to break the shackles, 
of his own will could be induced to return to it, so long as memory held a place in the 
chamber of his mind. Nothing that is said here or elsewhere in criticism of De 
Quincey could be interpreted into censure of the essayist. He had a disease which 
was incurable in his day, a leading effect of which is misrepresentation, that he could 
no more control than the fever-tossed patient can regulate the wild words of delirium 
that pass his lips. 

The *‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater” is destined to retain its place in English liter- 
ature, because of the purity of its diction and the magnificent metaphors with which 
it is literally crowded; yet it is far from logical, and is most incomplete and unsatis- 
factory in arrangement, thereby proving the claim that the opium-eater is incapable of 
sustained labor or of completing any undertaking. More than one-half of the work is 
devoted to petty details of the uneventful life of a callow yet precocious youth of 
morbid temperament, sadly in need of a father’s strong directing hand. This portion 
of the book has no connection whatever with the ‘‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” 
notwithstanding his very strained attempt to prove the logical arrangement by assert- 
ing that the privations of his youth led to the necessity for the drug inthe man. The 
remainder of the work, scarcely one hundred pages, stands to-day full of exaggerated 
statements that are flatly contradicted by their author in the very work which con- 
tains them. Admittedly genius is not bounded by ordinary rules, and De Quincey isa 
genius or he is nothing. His book is a masterpiece despite the defects noted, and will 
have enthusiastic readers as long as there are men who delight in magnificent rhetoric 
and splendid figures of speech. What is complained of and what is mourned is that 
the master of English has, in his wantonness of fancy, led the unwary to ruin. Asa 
contribution to science, it is misleading, untrustworthy, and absolutely valueless. That 
some of the statements are true need not be admitted, because that goes without 
saying. Yet it isa safe maxim of law, “ discredited in one thing, discredited in all.” 
The task would be a herculean one to sift out from the mass of contradictions, exag- 
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gerations, and downright falsehoods what might be presented as simple, unvarnished 
truth. Opium is a fiend that deserves no apologist; it is altogether infamous, and 
yields no good to any creature who may get within its merciless clutches. De 
Quincey’s defense of it is absolutely indefensible, and also illogical and dishonest. 


To indicate the stages of the author’s nine years of opium servitude 
as they are carefully traced in the clear and concise English of * Dr. 
Judas’’ is impossible in the limits of this review. It is sufficient to 
say that apparently no significant feature or detail has been slighted. 
Some suggestion of the author’s style and treatment may be gained 
from the following extract from his chapter on ‘“‘ Fantastic and Horrific 
Dreams ”’: 


The following extraordinary vision appeared in the eighth year of the addiction. 
It was in the month of January, and the weather was very cold without, a glowing fire 
from a large open stove dispensing warmth in the large sitting-room. Wearied with 
the duties and cares of the day I had thrown myself upon the lounge, and sleep 
quickly followed. Presently, so it seemed, a form rose up out of the coals, its eyes 
blazing ballsof fire, its back white-heated, and its talons glowing with igneous warmth. 
While looking in terror upon the strange and mighty creature, it was recognized as a 
roc, the fabled bird that figures in the stories of Arabia. Making directly for the 
couch it buried its long claws into the quivering flesh of my side and breast, while 
with its merciless beak it tore away the muscles from cheek and chin and eagerly de- 
voured them. I shrieked aloud in anguish and fought desperately with hands and 
nails; but the bird was of monstrous size and was utterly indifferent to the resistance 
offered. 

The horny beak reached the jaw-bone, and the cruel claws penetrated far into the 
body. Blood poured from a dozen wounds, and the end seemed near at hand. Look- 
ing about for help I saw a score or more gnome-like creatures perched on the stove, 
upon the bookcase, piano, and table, all laughing gleefully as they rubbed their fat little 
hands. They encouraged the roc to its attacks by cheering words and urged it to com- 
plete the work of destruction. 

Presently, when it seemed that nothing remained of the face but the eyes, from 
which the lids had been torn away, the bird suddenly ceased its attacks, and then 
seizing the body with a firm grasp extended its wings and rose despite the most des- 
perate struggles on the part of its victim. The floor and roof offered no obstacles, and 
soon we were rising rapidly in the air. On and on it flew, higher and higher, farther 
and farther away eastward, while my legs hung limp and helpless, and the arms were 
drawn downward in excruciating pain. Upward the journey ; the air fast grew chillier 
and rarer, breathing became more difficult, and the cold reached the very marrow of 
the bones. Swifterand swifter flew the tireless bird, the broad sweep of its mighty 
wings being more rapid, and the wind rushed madly by. 

The sun had just climbed above the great lake when the journey began, but soon it 
was directly overhead ; then it began its western descent, while still the flight was con- 
tinued. Finally it went out of sight, and night succeeded without a gloaming. 

Oh, the bitterness of that night of cold! The hands had long since become benumbed, 
the feet were as ice, and the heart pumped the life-blood so feebly that there was no 
longer any consciousness of the pressure. The raw rime encrusted eyebrows and mus- 
tache, and the feeble breath appeared to change into tiny snow crystals as fast as it 
left the lacerated mouth. The arctic cold upon the gaping wounds was as bars of iron 
white-heated pressed against the raw flesh, and it seemed that life was swiftly ebbing 
away. The stars gleamed bright but, oh! so cold and unsympathetic from their depths, 
and appeal to these, as well as to any other help, was utterly in vain. Leaden despair 
settled in upon the soul. Effort to pray was futile; the words would not come, nor 
was there power of directing thought upon a petition. 

The lethargic state was steadily growing more profound, and there was willingness 
to surrender completely to it, in the feeling that death was preferable to such a condi- 
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tion of suffering, when suddenly the talons of the bird relaxed and I was released. 
Oblivious to the surroundings, there was cause for exultation, which voiced itself in a 
mighty shout of relief, if not of joy; there was consciousness of separation, the great 
bird rising and the victim falling through the air. 

The triumph was short-lived, for a balf-roar, half-shriek of furious rage proceeded 
from the huge bird fiend as it stopped suddenly in its course and then drew its wings 
closer for a rapid descent. Now followed a mad race in mid-air, the bird screaming as 
one possessed with a thousand harpy spirits; my heart taking on fresh pulsations in 
the excitement, and the soul shrinking within itself at thought of the fate that awaited 
should the pursuer again seize its prey. Gradually the distance shortened; closer, 
closer the bird drew; its hot breath could almost be felt, when there was a train of fire 
approaching with lightning swiftness straight in the line of our path. Its intense heat 
reached the body, and filled the soul with apprehension. Then there was a loud explo- 
sion, a loud, detonating sound that fairly deafened and shocked me. This was followed 
quickly by giant showers of feathers and bits of scarred flesh that fell all about, 

The monster had been torn into atoms by a meteor, and I was free. Fora moment, 
there was exultation in the release, but a moment only; for then came a realizing 
sense that sure and awful destruction impended; a fate worse, if possible, than that 
which befell the ill-starred bird. The sickened spirit almost envied it the end it had 
met. Ah, how swiftly the body passed through the fast rushing air! What dizziness 
and what roaring there was in the ears! Ten thousand storms could not have produced 
greater din; dim light flashed before the dazed vision, while the tortured brain was 
fairly alive with heat. The intense cold had gone, and every part of the body glowed 
with unnatural heat. The blood could be felt and heard sweeping through the veins 
and arteries as the waters of the rain-swollen streams fast down the mountains. The 
systolic and diastolic action of the heart, while intermittent in intensity, was violent, 
and gave acute pain. Through all this frightful experience there was greatest pos- 
sible suffering from the wounds in the face and breast, and there was an ever-present 
feeling that they alone were mortal. 

Down and down, down and down, faster and yet faster, the brain dizzy and whirling, 
the ears roaring, the nose sending out streams of blood, down and still down, whirling 
over and over, bewildered, half-crazed, and choked almost to death! There was one 
supernal effort to remain suspended in the air, then 1 awoke. 

For days afterward so real was the dream, there remained a memory of the pain 
from the gaping wounds made by the bird on the face and breast, and the pain con- 
tinued as though the injuries were real. 


Not less wonderful in substance and diction are many other chapters 
in Mr. Cobbe’s book, and the learning and care with which the entire 
work is written is calculated to commend it strongly to the medical and 
legal professions as well as to the general student. The author has for 
a period of two years been absolutely free from the poppy’s thrall, and 
his testimony should be entitled to its full weight. 

FORREST CRISSEY. 


SociAL GROWTH AND STABILITY.* 

The earnest student of the progress of the human race, as well as the 
earnest sympathizer with its struggles and sufferings, will hail this book 
as one of the most important contributions of the day towards the un- 
derstanding of social problems, especially those of capital and labor; 
and since it aids in their comprehension, it must also aid in their solu- 


**Social Growth and Stability: A consideration of the factors of modern society 
and their relation to the character of the coming state,” by D. Ostrander. S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, 1895. 
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tion. Written in a style of luminous clearness, packed with thought 
that seems to suggest even more than it expresses, demonstrating on 
every page not only the author’s thorough knowledge of the subject, but 
his deep, humane interest in his fellow-men, it is a book that one wishes 
one could place in the hands of every intelligent laborer, as well as every 
intelligent capitalist, in the land. 

Mr. Ostrander does not write as the partisan, special advocate, or 
apologist of any class. Rather from a plane of vision that enables him 
to overlook impartially the whole battle-ground of human rights strug- 
gling against the constantly varying forms of oppression, he delivers 
his message alike to oppressed and oppressor. His book opens with the 
terse and truthful statement, ‘It is no recent discovery that man suffers 
chiefly because he deserves to”’; and when, a little further on, he says, 
“No one yet has been active enough to dodge the forked lightnings nor 
wise enough to study out the means of escaping from the consequences 
of his own actions,’’ we have, in a degree, the keynote of the book. Mr. 
Ostrander places the responsibility for the sufferings of the human race 
precisely where it belongs, on the human race itself. ‘‘ Life consists of 
relations and agencies, innumerable and complex. The interaction of 
these will produce either harmonious results or warring confusion as 
they are directed by wisdom and love or by folly and hate.” . 

After a brief but most telling summary of the changes wrought by the 
introduction of machinery and the accumulation of capital in the hands 


of the sharpest and most foreseeing, Mr. Ostrander gives us 2 vivid pic- 
ture of the condition of things in this present year of 1895: 


Never before were granaries and warehouses so full; universal plenty prevails, and 
there is now presented the strange paradox of want and distress arising from an ex- 
cess of abundance . . . production must stop for want of a market, and the working- 
man is without employment because the products of the workshop and the farm must 
be sold at prices that compel their owners to cease operations. [To remedy this state 
of things] ‘‘ Not charity but statesmanship is wanted.” 


In his chapter entitled, ‘‘Society to Protect its Members,’’ Mr. Os- 
trander says — and it delights the heart of the lover of his race to read 
such just and humane words: 


One cannot say to the factory operative whose place at the mill has been filled by a 
“late invention,” nor can he say to the common laborer who is folding his hands in 
idleness, that ‘‘ There are wide stretches of untilled prairie in the new states of the 
West,” for it has often been demonstrated that he who goes with his family into a 
new country without the means of providing shelter from the sterm and cold, without 
seed and a year’s provision, without a team and the necessary implements for tilling 
the soil, is no better assured of subsistence than if he had remained at home unem- 
ployed. . . . Nor can one say to these persons that “ They should form cojperative 
associations, aggregate their capital, build factories, and employ their own labor,” for 
this also is easily seen to be impossible. 


What is to be done? The remedy must come, according to Mr. 
Ostrander, not through the laissez-faire doctrine of the Spartans and 
Herbert Spencer, but through the principle of the brotherhood of man. 
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Wise lovers of their race, wise statesmanship, must find a way out — 
the strong for the weak. 


Man has other properties besides mind and muscle. These doctrines (of Sparta and 
Spencer] are destitute of sympathy, and cannot be applied in any state of society 
advanced from barbarism. 


Again the human sympathies of the writer are expressed in these 
extracts from his chapter on ‘‘ The Brotherhood of Man”’: 


There is a brotherhood and sisterhood of the race which no law of evolution can 
annul, From among the lowest ranks of life have arisen some of the noblest char- 
acters that have given to the different civilizations their special preéminence, that 
have stimulated the worthiest aspirations, and beckoned the race onward to the realiza- 
tion of its best possible ideals. Out in the streets, among those who are faint with 
hunger and cramped with cold as they seek in vain for work and food on bitter wintry 
days; down in hovels where are haggard and heartsick men and half-fed, frozen wives 
and children, are found those who have in their hearts and bear about in their not 
quite hopeless misery the image of their Maker. . . . 

The poor man who stands among his untaught and famishing children, knowing 
that he is powerless to answer their pitiful appeals for help, while there are glutted 
markets and a surfeiting abundance about him, sorrowfully realizes, without perhaps 
knowing how, that he and his family have been made the wectims of some stupendous 
injustice. 


It is the strong, the well-to-do, the prosperous, the intelligent, upon 
whom the duty and the necessity is laid of changing this state of things. 
It is necessary in order to the preservation of the republic that intelli- 
gent citizens should assume this responsibility, for, as Mr. Ostrander 
says: 

It may as well be expected to gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles as to 
expect that public affairs will be faithfully and intelligently administered and prop- 
erty and liberty made secure whilé the voter is without shirts and potatoes, and with 
only confused and nebulous ideas of his rights and duties as a citizen. 


Again, according to Mr. Ostrander: 


The weak have claims upon the strong, the poor have claims upon the rich, and it is 
not more a duty than it is an interest of society to enforce these claims through the 
instrumentality of its governmental machinery. ... No provision of relief will be 
permanent that does not rest upon a business basis. The principle of equitable com- 
pensation must be affirmatively recognized in every act. The oppression and artificial 
relations that have gradually grown out of conditions no longer existing should yield 
to the necessities of the new era, in reference to which other rules of action must be 
formulated. . . . The wage-earner is entitled to share with capital all the benefits that 
proceed from the better application of mechanics to natural forces, [chiefly shorter 
hours of labor and greater supply of comforts, and] the person supplying the labor is 
as much entitled to be recognized as a producer as the man supplying the capital, and 
should share in the benefits of improved machinery to the extent of being required to 
work less hours with no reduction of pay. 


Only one more quotation can be given, out of the whole pages that 
one would wish to give illustrating Mr. Ostrander’s thorough sympathy 
with the laboring man. In his chapter on ‘‘ The Eight-Hour Day” he 
says: 

The writer has for many years been brought into the closest relations with the 
laboring classes of the West, and while he is ready to admit that their condition is su- 
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perior to that of the working-men of either Europe or England, he has the incontro- 
vertible evidence of his own experience and observation that life to a large portion of 
the common laborers and factory employees of America is without comfort and ade- 
quate rest. For several years he was accustomed to gee many of these poor fellows, 
often half-fed and half-clothed, going in the winter season to the factory before light 
in the morning and not returning again to their destitute families till after nightfall. 
He has watched their anxious, care-worn faces while working at bench or lathe, and 
has gone with them to their cheerless homes; has seen their faithfulness during long, 
weary hours of work ; has witnessed their devotion to wife and children, for whom no 
hardship, endurance, and self-denial on their part were sufficient to procure more than 
a scanty subsistence. He has found many of them persons of good thought, generous 
and manly impulses, and nearly all worthy of better opportunities than they enjoy. 
. . . The question has been presented to his mind, What is there in the industrial con- 
ditions of so much press and urgency as to justify this sacrifice? No satisfactory 
answer has ever been made. There is an abundance of everything that comes from 
either factory or field; more than can be sold or used . . . and yet for ten and eleven 
hours each day hurrying and tired hands are adding to unsold and unsalable stocks. 
. .. What great good does this boasted age of material progress and mental enlighten- 
ment bring to the average “ factory hand"’? What part has he in this abundance ? 
New inventions are to him new obstacles in the way of winning bread. Every discov- 
ery of mechanical science to him signifies only the discovery of additional methods by 
which his worn and feeble hands shall be made to compete with the infinite and tire- 
less forces of nature. He finds that there is a mistake about his being the “ heir of the 
ages”’; that by some hocus-pocus, not wholly comprehensible, he 1s being cheated of 
his inheritance. . . . The restlessness and discontent of the working-man under these 
circumstances should not be regarded as so unexpected and extraordinary, nor does it 
prove him the vandal and barbarian that many suppose... . Is the production of 
superfluous merchandise of so much importance that it must be had at the cost of a 
lower intelligence and a cheaper manhood ? Are the conditions of commerce in this 
country such that social progress and national well-being depend more upon continu- 
ing to force production than in so adjusting the rules affecting labor that a higher 
and safer type of citizenship may be developed? This is less an appeal to sentiment 
than to cold, calculating selfishness. The success of business enterprises and perma- 
nence of the staté depend largely upon the same things. They both refer to staple 
conditions and to the intelligence and contentment of the middle and lower classes. 
. . . The underfed and overworked citizen is not one on whom the state can rely in time 
of peril. The division of American society into opposing classes is to invite antago- 
nisms that will endanger both. 


Following these earnest and eloquent chapters comes a consideration 
of possible remedies for the unhappy and injurious social conditions of 
the present day — conditions that are injurious alike to labor and capi- 
tal. Mr. Ostrander believes that until we have assimilated, educated, 
and given remunerative employment to our own laboring classes, immi- 
gration should be restricted; he believes that competition in trade must 
go, and sees in the wise and humane combination of manufacturers the 
death of competition. He believes the government should own the 
means of transportation, but does not believe that the government 
should become a manufacturer, because 

It will require the inspiration of a personal interest in manufacturing and art to 
develop the best capabilities of the directing mind. . . . Largeness and strength can 


come only to those who are charged with duties of unusual difficulty. . . . Men of high 
aspiration must not perform tasks which others set. 


In extraordinary cases the state should furnish employment. 
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The state in time of great peril may protect itself by the use of extraordinary pow- 
ers, and why may not these powers be called into activity in the interests of peace as 
well as war? . . . Within proper limitations the state ought to havea paternal care 
over those who are too weak to care for themselves. . . . It may happen that a partial 
failure of crops, added to the long-continued prostration of business, will result in 
bringing into painful prominence a million of people for whose labor there is no longer 
ademand. These people will need to be housed, fed, clothed, and warmed, and if un- 
able to provide these necessities for themselves they must be provided by others; 
otherwise they will be driven to the alternative of beggary or of crime, taxing benevo- 
lence or preying upon society. Laying aside all moral and humane considerations it 
will be much easier and more to the advantage of the state to furnish employment for 
these idle hands than to provide for them as subjects of charity or violators of the lav. 
The question will, it is feared, be soon presented whether support shall be given this 
idle population in poorhouses and prisons, in misery and shame, as the consequence of 
disorder and violence, or in employment for the public benefit in making better streets 
and roads and in such other useful ways as will supply the relief needed without its 
being offered as a gratuity. 


The following chapter on ‘‘The Duty of the Hour” contains these 
stirring passages: 


The people of this country are now entering upon a new era, and it should be a 
better one. This will depend wholly upon the wisdom with which they adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions. There exist all the elements of greatness and pros- 
perity; if these are saved from waste and wisely employed the future will be full of 
the happiness of this people and of the glory of their institutions. . .. If ignorant, 
hungry, degraded men possess the power of government, in their triumph they will 
make it a tyranny. ... It is better for them to-day, and better, far better, for their 
children, who may have chiefly to deal with this matter, that the schools and the work- 
shops should be kept full, and that prisons and poorhouses beempty. . . . Government 
should be made honest and strong. In an emergency like the present its influence and 
power should be directed to the relief of indigent laborers. . .. When it becomes a 
matter of starvation and ignorance for the citizen, then it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide work for willing hands and education for all. Those who will not 
work should not eat. No person should be compelled to wait for an opportunity to 
earn his bread, and, this opportunity afforded, no person should be permitted to beg, 
The proper functions of government must frequently be decided by circumstances; it 
may become paternal when acting in such character the best interests of the governed 
will be promoted. The wealth of the United States is enormous. Life, liberty, and 
property are all sacred rights, but under a judicious system of taxation for the pur- 
pose of internal improvements the value of property may be largely increased and at 
the same time be made more secure. Roads may be built, canals dug, irrigation pro- 
vided for vast regions of fertile but arid soils. The undeveloped resources of this 
nation defy computation, and its ability to profitably employ labor is almost inconceiv- 
able. The men who stand idle in the market to-day, fasting, or eating bread they have 
not earned, might be thus employed in a manner that would save themselves and their 
families from want and at the same time contribute to the public good. 


The closing chapters of Mr. Ostrander’s book are given to the follow- 
ing topics among others: ‘“‘ The Building of a State,” 
Social Factor,” ‘ 
as a Social Factor, 
Merciful,’’ ‘* The Divinity of Justice,’ and ‘‘ Belief in God Necessary.” 
There is not a page that the reader can afford to skip; there is not a 
chapter that is not rich in clearly stated truths, wise generalizations, 
and helpful and inspiring suggestions to every student of social science, 


‘Character as a 
Christianity as a Social Factor,’ ‘‘ The School House 


” 


‘““Compulsory Education,’ “The Coming Man 


’ 
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The book is neither large nor expensive. It is beautifully printed in 
clear, large type, on fine paper; and were its value and interest known 
it would have a reading as wide as Henry George’s “‘ Progress and 
Poverty ’’ or Kidd’s “‘ Social Evolution,” with which books it ranks in 
humanitarian interest as well as literary merit. 


HELEN E. STARRETT. 


Tue MESSAGE oF MAN: A Book or ETHICAL SCRIPTURES.* 


A unique idea, admirably carried out, is this beautiful book of Ethical 
Scriptures compiled by Dr. Stanton Coit. It is a book that appeals most 
strongly to the tastes of all book-lovers who not only love books for art 
and beauty, but feel the force of the moral purpose that must inbere in 
all true thought. It embodies the modern gospel of the religion of love 
and service as it is shadowed forth in literature, and has been treasured 
in the minds of many lovers of both literature and humanity, who search 
in literature rather more for the consecration of genius than for the art 
that lures into a temporary forgetfulness of all that makes human life 
ugly and depressing to contemplate. This is a comparatively modern 
note in literature, although, to be sure, the ball was set rolling when 
Luther made his fight for a free Bible, and the valiant thinkers of the 
Renaissance poured in through the narrow gut he had hewed to expand 
the freedom of the human mind in all directions. Still old traditions 
die hard, and the revival of learning did not bring with it those broader 
conceptions of humanity, those elastic interpretations of spiritual law, 
which we now recognize in literature, and which for us began with the 
overthrow of classicism in France and Germany, about the middle of 
the last century. 

Voltaire, Rousseau, Lessing, Richter, Goethe, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Coleridge, Kant, Hegel, Carlyle, Emerson, these are some of the names 
that occur to one in thinking of this succession of genius that gave us 
our existing intellectual freedom of opinion and investigation; and it is 
in this great body of literature, in which the ferment of the spirit seemed 
suddenly to break loose and permeate the world of thought from end to 
end, that Dr. Coit finds the most of his materials for a compilation, 
which has surely demanded as much imaginative scholarship and crea- 
tive penetration as a work more categorically creative, but not nearly so 
original in design and execution. I do not mean to imply that Dr. Coit 
has restricted his outlook in compiling his philosophy of conduct en- 
tirely to these modern writers, simply that this broadening and deepen- 
ing spirit that followed in the wake of the romantic movement is the 
dominant note in the book, and is the guiding principle in the selections 
that have been made from the older literatures — from the sacred books 








~* “The Message of Man: A Book of Ethical Scriptures,” gathered from many 
sources and arranged by Stanton Coit. Cloth; $1.75; 323 pages. Published by Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., London, and Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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of Buddhism, the Bible, the saints of the early Christian church, the 
Greek philosophers and poets, and the early English writers. 

Perhaps the best and fullest idea of the scope of the work is to be 
found in the compiler’s explanation of his guiding principle and pur- 
pose. He says: 


The thought has occurred to many a reader— although research does not confirm it — 
that the De Imitatione Christi is not the product of one man’s brain and pen, but that 
some pious compiler, for his soul’s need, sifted the Christian sands of his time and 
gathered up a little measure-full of the grains of gold. It seems to have been written 
by a man of no great originality save in self-obliteration—a man whose wants and 
capacities were like everyone else’s, so that what appeared rare and beautiful to him 
has seemed the same to many since. 

To-day we still read the writings of long past ages, for our higher self’s sake. But 
they are now for us only the sands, and each one as he reads sifts for himself and 
gathers out the gold dust. Haply one who has so done is not acting amiss in offering 
his labor’s yield to the public, for perchance it may prove precious to many. 

But when, with no solicitude except to be faithful to his own personal want and 
Sense of truth, the compiler has gathered the best utterances— the best for him— 
concerning the Moral Life of Man, he finds that he has stored up something more than 
a mere heap of unrelated particles even of gold; he discovers that the thought-edges 
of one saying match with those of another, and the emotional flush of one mounts into 
the warmer glow of another, as if each had been made for each. 

It could not be otherwise. The compiler’s fidelity to himself would allow him to 
select nothing that had not its counterpart in his own inward pattern of the perfect, 
the true, and the helpful. The writings, besides, of the Seers of to-day, of the Saints 
of the Church, the Apostles, the Prophets, the Stoics and the Sages of Athens and the 
East — where there is kinship in thought and feeling —are alike also in imagery and 
in simplicity and dignity of phrase. Lastly, the Moral Life itself reflects in literature 
not only its variations but its own identity, which marks it everywhere, and is of 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 

If the compiler has not failed, the book thus becomes more than a mere collection 
of quotations; the once separate parts lose themselves and find their meaning in the 
whole. Each piece, therefore, need not be labelled with the name of the quarry whence 
it was taken. For curious readers, however, an index appended to the book should 
cite the author, the volume, and chapter, so far as possible, of the original of each 
selection; where any portion of a sentence has been left out, the fact should be stated ; 
and wherever a few words have been inserted (as here and there a little filling in of 
cement makes the whole evener and firmer), this, too, should be confessed. When, 
however, these precautions have been taken, no charge of theft or mutilation can be 
just. 


Almost all thinking men, and especially those who have cut them- 
selves adrift from the dogmatism of the orthodox creeds, have, in seek- 
ing their way through literature, blazed a path for themselves to which 
they return ever and again throughout life for refreshment and consola- 
tion. But very few have taken the trouble to put this well recognized 
mental practice into a concrete written form, and we are sure we are 
making no overstatement when we say that this book of “ Ethical 
Scriptures, Collected from the Most Diverse Fields of Literature,” 
so free from the slightest taint of dogma or ritual, will come to many 
readers with the nearness and reality of reminiscence of a personal 
spiritual experience. Itis a book which, bearing the fruit of so many 
precious argosies, cannot fail to find a delighted acceptance among the 
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ever increasing throng of young men and women, who, being caught in 
the spiritual franchisement that is the chief end and glory of modern 
science, are addressing themselves to the great social and psychological 
problems of human life with a seriousness, that was totally foreign to 
the unstirred complacency of a spiritual dominion, backed by the 
dignity and terrors of the political state. In a word, the breaking 
up of ancient ways of thought, the apathy toward old church institu- 
tions, and the stir and ferment of agnosticism in our day, are all indica- 
tions that there is a profounder religious leaven working through 
society to-day than has been known, probably, since the stormy days of 
the Reformation. 

As the present writer is one of the curious readers who is glad to 
know where the matter has been quarried, he cannot end this notice 
without commenting upon the admirable fulness and simplicity of the 
index, without which the book would have lost half its attractiveness 
and value. As it is, the index wil] be indirectly the means of introduc- 
ing thousands of readers to a wide field of literature lying outside of 
the scope of the book itself. The index also suggests one further 
thought, and that is the spiritual communion of all great thinkers of 
all ages and times down to our own day, from which, by the way, Dr. 
Coit quotes quite liberally; and the further fact that all true thought is 
in its essence moral — in a word, religious. 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


EVOLUTION AND THE IMMANENT Gop.* 


This work is another and by no means the least successful of the 
many attempts which in recent years have been made to harmonize 
religion and science. The author, Dr. English, is the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of East Windsor, Conn.; and while he accepts 
evolution to the full, he uses it in order to clear the ground for the 
acceptance of the Christian system. 

He asserts, truly enough, that evolution fails to explain many things. 
It leaves the origin of matter, as well as the origin of light, as much in 
the dark as ever; and it fails to account for the beginnings of plant life, 
with its power of assimilation, growth, and reproduction. At the same 
time he acknowledges that it has rendered necessary the rejection of 
the ordinary Judaic conception of God as a Being acting on the universe 
from the outside, and the acceptance, in the place of this “‘ Transcend- 
ent God,’’ of the idea of the ‘‘ Immanent God,”’ that is, of God as imma- 
nent or present everywhere, acting in and through every substance and 
thing; in short, as the ‘“‘soul’’ of the universe. This, he says, is not 
pantheism, because pantheism rejects the idea of the personality of the 
Deity, and regards God, not as the soul of the universe, but as the uni- 





* “Evolution and the Immanent God,” by William F. English, Ph. D. Pp. 122; 
price, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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verse itself. Dr. English pertinently asks whether the laws of nature 
do not ‘‘ require for their explanation nothing less than the presence and 
potency of the Immanent God,” and whether we must not ‘ consider 
them as the expressions of His will.” The author points out that this 
idea of the immanence of God was held by the early Christian writers, 
who had come under the influence of the Greek philosophers; and he 
contends that the reintroduction of the Judaic idea of the transcendence 
of God was due to the hierarchy of the Latin church. 

Dr. English also acknowledges the futility of the argument from 
causation as proof of the existence of God, while at the same time he 
asserts that the argument from design has been strengthened by the 
doctrine of evolution. It is doubtful whether evolutionists like Spencer 
and Huxley will agree to the latter contention. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, Dr. English affirms that the evolutionist is obliged to admit the 
introduction of new elements or forces from time to time, in order to 
account for the changes observed; quoting from Mr. Wallace’s recent 
work on Darwinism, that great naturalist’s division of the evolutionary 
process into three principal stages. These are as follow: first, the 
passage from the inorganic to the organic, when the principle of life was 
introduced, as in the vegetal kingdom; second, the introduction of sen- 
sation or consciousness, marking the distinction between the vegetal 
and animal kingdoms; and third, the introduction in man of new facul- 
ties which raise him above the brutes. Dr. English then goes on to 
contend that the Incarnation was the introduction of a new force in the 
same way. In his own words: “ The culmination of the processes of 
Evolution, and the final and most complete manifestation of the Imma- 
nent God, are both found in the Incarnation of Christ ’’ (p. 95). 

With regard to the old but ever-new question, ‘‘ [f a man die, shali he 
live again?’’ Dr. English believes that, though immortality is not 
demonstrable apart from revelation, natural theology provides a pre- 
sumption in its favor; that evolution and the doctrine of the persistence 
of force seem to require a belief in at least some form of existence after 
the death of the body; and that evolution demands some belief in 
immortality as a satisfactory and worthy end for its processes, looked 
upon as a whole. 

Though Dr. English’s work may not be accepted by evolutionists of 
the thorough-going type as conclusive of the questions which it dis- 
cusses, it will supply them and others with much food for thought on 
the deepest questions which agitate the human mind —life, death, and 
immortality. It is written in excellent style, and in a liberal and toler- 
ant tone which is in itself a happy augury of the time — not far distant, 
let us hope — when the truths of religion and those of science will be 
universally seen and acknowledged to be in harmony — as, indeed, every 
truth must be with every other truth. és. TF. 8. 
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lished by E. L. Goldthwait & Co., Marion, Ind. 

“MADAME SANS-GENE.”’ Translated by L. R. Heller. Cloth; pp. 400; 
price 50 cents. Published by the Home Book Company, New York. 

‘THe AMATEUR EMIGRANT,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth; pp. 
189. Published by Stone & Kimball, Chicago, Il. 

‘A Srren’s Son,”’ by Susie Lee Bacon. Paper; pp. 192. Published 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, Il. 

* His Eayprian WIFE,’ by Hilton Hill. Cloth; pp. 214; price $1.25, 
paper 50 cents. Published by the Home Book Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

‘“*UnciLeE Sam’s CABINS,” by Benjamin Rush Davenport. Paper; pp. 
271; price 50 cents. Published by the Mascot Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON DAy By Day,’’ by Elizabeth Bryant John- 
ston. Cloth; pp. 207; price $2.50. Published by Cycle Publishing 
Company, New York. . 

“PAGES FROM A YOUNG MAN’s JOURNAL,” by Edwin Casterline. 
Paper; pp. 215; price 50 cents. Published by Smith & Eaton, San Jose, 
Cal. ‘ 

‘* LirE-PoweEr,”’ by Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. Cloth; pp. 214; price 
$1. Published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, N. Y. 


“MERRIE ENGLAND,” by Robert Blatchford. Paper; pp. 206; price 
one penny. Published by Clarion Office, London, Eng. 
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“THe Sons or Ham,” by Louis Pendleton. Cloth; pp. 328; price 
$1.50. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

‘*PRINCE ZALESKI,” by M. P. Shiel. Cloth; pp. 207; price $1. Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘*SAMANTHA AMONG THE COLORED FOLKs,”’ by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Cloth; pp. 387. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, N. Y. 

‘*SocriAL GROWTH AND STABILITY,” by D. Ostrander. Cloth; pp. 191. 
Published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Il. 

“MARTIN HEwItT, INVESTIGATOR,”’ by Arthur Morrison. Paper; pp. 
264. Published by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, Il. 

**RopGER LATIMER’sS MISTAKE,” by Katharine Donelson. Cloth; pp. 
378. Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago, Ill. 

‘“‘TeEsAT NASSAR,” by Peter v. F. Mamreov. Cloth; pp. 713. Pub- 
lished by the Sunrise Publishing Company, New York. 

*“ JupDGE KetcuuM’s RoMANCE,”’ by Horace Annesley Vachell. Cloth; 
pp. 296; price $1. Published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 

‘*On INpDIA’s FrRoNTIER,”’ by Henry Ballantine, M. A. Cloth; pp. 192; 
price $2.50. Published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 

‘* UNDER THE Corsican,” by Emily Howland Hoppin. Cloth; pp. 333; 
price $1. Published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 

‘“* DEMON POSSESSION AND ALLIED THEMES,” by Rev. John L. Nevius. 
Cloth; pp. 482; price $1.50. Published by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

“How To GOVERN CHICAGO,” by a practical Reformer. Paper; 
pp. 118. Published by Charces H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

‘OUTLINES OF Louis F. Post’s LecTuREs.” Cloth; pp. 108; price, 
cloth $1, paper 50 cents. Published by Sterling Publishing Company, 
New York. 

** A BREATH OF Suspicion,” by Frances Isabel Currie. Paper; pp. 288. 
Published by F. I. Webb, Publisher, New York. 

‘* A New GospPeEL OF LABOR,” by A. Roadmaker. Paper; pp. 229; 
price 50 cents. Published by S. Wegener, Seattle, Wash. 

“ ELEMENTARY BroLoGy,”’ by Emanuel R. Boyer. Cloth; pp. 235. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

‘* MipNIGHT TALKS AT THE CLUB,” by Amos K. Fiske. Cloth; pp. 298; 
price $1. Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

‘““ BEYOND THE Bourn,’ by Amos K, Fiske. Cloth; pp. 222; price $1. 
Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

‘ROLAND GRAEME, KyiGut,’’ by Agnes Maule Machar. Cloth; 
pp. 285; price $1. Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

“ Tug Divine INDWELLING,” by E. Woodward Brown. Cloth; pp. 315; 
price $1.25. Published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
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“Why? Says GLapys,” by David Christie Murray. Paper; pp. 241; 
price 50 cents. Town Topics Publishing Company, 208 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


‘“*UN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION,” by Rena Michaels Atchison, Ph. D. 
Cloth, pp. 198; price $1.25. Published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 

‘““ INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,’’ by Emanuel V. Gerhart, 


D. D., LL. D. Cloth; pp. 938. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 


‘*A Buppuist CATECHISM,”’ by Subhadra Bhikshu. Cloth; pp. 107; 
price $1. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“CURRENCY OF CANADA,” by William C. Cornwell. Paper; pp. 86; 
price 75 cents. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*HippEN Deprus,” by F. M. F. Skene. Paper; pp. 260. Published 
by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, Il. 

“SLAVERY,” by William W. Wheeler. Paper; pp. 110; price 25 cents. 
Published by William W. Wheeler & Co., Meriden, Ct. 

“In Woop AND FIELDs,”’ by Augusta Larned. Cloth; pp. 157. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“THe INcoME-TAx Law,” by David B. Hill. Paper; pp. 90; price 10 
cents. Published by Brentano’s, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
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MONTHLY TOPICS. 
The following topics have been chosen for discussion : 


June. Child Life — Kindergarten. 

July. Manual Training in the Public School. 
August. The Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
September. Women Wage Workers. 


CONSTITUTION. 
The following constitution, submitted in July, 1894, has been adopted by the 
Local Unions for Practical Progress throughout the country, without a dissenting 
vote. Accordingly, it is hereby proclaimed to be the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


I. Name.— The name of this association shall be ‘‘ THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL 
PROGREsS.”’ 

Il Purpose. —Its purpose is to unite all moral forces, agencies, and persons for con- 
certed, methodical, and persistent endeavor in behalf of the public good, and 
especially for the abolition of unjust social conditions. 

Ill. Method. —'The Union aims to work, wherever possible, through existing organ- 
izations instead of forming new ones. It aims to secure the concerted action of 
the constructive elements of society once each month in opposition to some 
present-day evil or in the forwarding of some one positive reform measure, thus 
raising a definite moral issue every month and designating a common rallying- 
ground for all friends of progress. 

IV. Membership. — Three or more persons of good character, if not infringing on the 
field of any previously organized Union, may form themselves into a local Union, 
and may become attached to the general organization by sending an application 
to the National Executive Committee, accompanied by one dollar registration 
fee. : 

V. Organization. — The national organization of the Union for Practical Progress 
shall consist of the National Advisory Board, the National Executive Committee, 
and the General Council. Each of these bodies shall organize in its own way 
and elect and prescribe the duties of its own officers. 

VI. National Advisory Board. — The National Advisory Board shall be composed of 
moral leaders of national reputation, twenty-five in number, who shall be named 
by the National Executive Committee. It shall choose the monthly topics for 
simultaneous discussion, and each member shall offer his best thought and 
advice to the National Executive Committee concerning all the affairs of the 
Union. 

VIL. National Executive Committee. — The National Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, four of whom must reside in a single city. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the business of the Union. Every action of 
this Committee, however, shall be subject to veto at any time by a majority of 
the General Council. The Committee as a whole and every member thereof 
shall be subject to recall at any time by a majority vote of the General Council; 
otherwise the Committee shall fill its own vacancies and choose its own 
successors. 

VILL. General Council. — The General Council shall be the supreme power of the 
Union for Practical Progress. It shall consist of the two chief officers of every 
local union, and the two chief officers of each central conference or local body of 
delegates representing ten or more bona-fide organizations. But in cities of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, where more than twenty organizations 
have delegates in the central body, there shall be four members each from the 
local union and the central conference. 

IX. Voting. — A request signed by the head officers of one-fourth of the local unions 

shall necessitate a vote of the General Council upon any subject whatever, in- 

cluding an amendment to this constitution; and a majority vote of the General 

Council shall be decisive until reversed by another vote. Any local union, by 

making application to the National Executive Committee and paying costs, shall 

be entitled to receive a list of all the local unions attached to the general body. 
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THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Correspondence courses will be given in any department of study. Especial 
attention is given to the following valuable courses bearing on the higher ethics: 
1, The New Political Economy; 2, The Social Ideals of the Hebrews; 3, The Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 4, The Evolution of the Modern Social Question; 5, Social 
Prophets, Past and Present, critically studied and compared; 6, Christian Socialism: 
7, The Land Question — historical and theoretical; 8, The Evolution of the Family; 
9, Money, and Mechanism of Exchange —historical and theoretical; 10, Money 
(brief course —-three months). Each course is arranged to cover nine months’ con- 
secutive study, requiring about nine hours a week. In addition to all special com- 
munications the student will receive a monthly outline of work with a question to be 
answered in review of the previous month’s work. The tuition fee for each course 
is uniformly ten dollars. If desired the secretary can secure the text books at whole- 
sale prices. An extended outline of each course may be secured by application to 
the secretary. 

People not able to undertake the heavy work of systematized study can avail 
themselves of our reading courses. Any person registering with us and paying a fee 
of two dollars will be guided in their selection of books for one year’s reading 
course. Classes or circles reading the same topics and dealing with us through their 
secretary, as a single individual, can take a course for the same fee. 

All communications should be addressed to H. C. Vrooman, Secretary. 


LECTURE COURSES. 


To facilitate speedy and systematic arrangements for a lecture course, please 
indicate under the months and evenings of the week, your first and second choice. 
The figure 1 under one or more months would indicate when the course might begin; 
figure 2 would show the next choice; and 3 the next. Your preference as to the 
evenings would be shown in the same way. Example: 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
3 1 1 2 1 4 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS, FRI. SAT. 
2 1 I 2 3. 


Next, go through each of the divisions of the following list and place the figure 
1 against all lectures and entertainments which have your preference. Then go 
through once more, and place the figure 2 against those you would select in case 
your programme cannot be filled out from those marked 1. When these reports 
come in, everything will be mapped out before the manager, and he will know your 
wishes and to what extent they can be met. He will then report, for your acceptance 
or rejection, a programme and terms. In case it is desired to keep this list for future 
reference, please copy the list so marked and send instead. 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY. 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. SUN. 


Do not fail to state in your note how many and what kind of entertainments you 
desire, and about what sum you can raise. 

A course of five monthly lectures may be given at a minimum of about sixty dol- 
lars; for five consecutive nights for much less money: while others, including stere- 
opticon, vary from thirty to seventy-five dollars a single lecture; but these last figures 
are the exception. 

We have no inferior talent on our list; but our workers’ prices, owing to their 
interest in the work, are but a trifle above their travelling expenses. 

1. We can give you terms far more favorable than could otherwise be secured. Ap- 
preciating and approving the purpose of the Union for Practical Progress, those 
whose names appear on the list have generally reduced their terms appreciably, 
thereby bringing within reach of those who desire them, lecture courses of marked 
ability, which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

2. By means of the People’s University there is brought to your notice such an 
array and variety of talent to select from, and such an opportunity to fix upon con- 
venient dates, as to save you a vast amount of trouble and correspondence, and enable 
you to get more nearly what you want than would otherwise be possible. 
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8. While securing your own advantage you are at the same time assisting others 
to make use of like advantage. Because you have a lecture course, entertaining, 
instructive, and elevating, it is made easier, not to say possible, for others to have 
one. The good you thus do extends far beyond your own community. 

The necessity of prompt action is obvious. It is hoped that immediately on 
receipt of this the attention of the Union for Practical Progress, the church, or other 
society with which you are associated, will be called to the plan set forth, and, if 
approved, a committee be appointed to arrange with the University for a lecture 
course, 

That course can be as brief or extended as you may desire, and of suitable variety. 
We have in reserve talent adequate to all demands of large cities and colleges. 

REV. H. C. VROOMAN, 
Secretary People’s University. 
17 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


LECTURERS. 


I. Rev. Joun B. Koeuner. — Rev. 8S. W. McCorkle, moderator of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Association of Congregational Churches, says: *‘ The lecture on ‘The 
New Aristocracy’ is one of the most entertaining and thought-inspiring I ever heard. 
I have listened with delight to Beecher and many others, and I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Koehne has the elements of great success. Among the younger 
men on the American platform he stands well to the front.” 

A. McLean, Acting President Bethany College, West Virginia: ‘‘ Mr. Koehne’s 
lecture gave great and universal satisfaction, The audience listened with increasing 
interest for two full hours. Professors and students regard this lecture as one of the 
best ever heard in Bethany.” 

A. B. Miller, LL. D., President Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania: ‘* One of the 
most original and impressive men on the platform of to-day.” 

Howard M. Ticknor, the well known Boston dramatic critic: ‘ Mr. Koehne’s 
diction is to be marked for its variety of illustration, its picturesque imagery, its 
native force and directness, these qualities uniting in the production of individual 
and striking addresses.” r 

Subjects: 1, The Genius of Christ; 2, Christ and Reform; 3, Christ and Civiliza- 
tion; 4, Strikes and Progress (Labor); 5, The New Aristocracy. These lectures form 
a series for five successive nights; they are also given singly. 6, A Reply to Ingersoll. 

Il. Hamiin GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

Ill. Pror. D. 8S. Hotman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3, Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

IV. Pror. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston Law School, author of “‘ Our Country’s 
Need,” etc. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies; 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

V. Jonun MircueLy, a man of wide experience in reform lecture work. All 
with stereopticon views. Subjects: 1, Heredity and Environment; 2, New Social 
Ideals; 3, Vampirism, or Man’s Inhumanity to Man; 4, Woman’s Rights and Privi- 
leges; 5, The Struggle for Bread and Shelter; 6, Poverty, its Cause and Cure; 7, 
Civie Duty; 8, The Aim and Method of the Union for Practical Progress; 9, The 
Nation’s Sharae (Temperance lecture); 10, The Commercial Phase (Temperance) ; 
11, The Thermopyle of Reform (Temperance). 

VI. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

Vil. W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
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the initiative, and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried, and Francois Bonivard. 

VIII. Rev. Fiavius J. Brospst. He has but recently stepped upon the Ameri- 
can platform, but is winning his way to popularity and esteem. He invariably 
speaks without notes. Subjects: 1, The Summit of the Nineteenth Century; 2, The 
Power of the People, etc. 

IX. WuituiiaAm Jackson ARMSTRONG. General Miles, of the United States 
Army, says: ‘I have heard all the great speakers of the United States, and I place 
William Jackson Armstrong among the foremost. Subjects: 1, The Russian Ni- 
hilist; 2, The Industrial Question; 3, The Masses and the Millionnaire; 4, Hard 
Times; 5, Gambetta and France; 6, Capital and Labor; 7, London Society. 

X. Miss JosEPHINE RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers! —a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Codéperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the “trusts”? and ‘“‘combines’’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Churcli to Social Problems, Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ's 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ’s denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

XI. Mrs. Harriette C. KEATINGE,’M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice, 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

XII. Rev. Harry C. VRooMAN, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of the National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem;. 3, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

XIII. Drana Hrirscu er, secretary of the Union for Practical Progress at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems. 

XIV. Rev. J. H. Larry, pastor of Richmond Street Church, Providence, R. L., 
active in Christian sociology. Subjects: 1, The Mission of Machinery; 2, Money; 3, 
The Slavery of To-day. Illustrated Lectures: 1, From Nile to Nazareth; 2, Land of 
Scott. 

XV. Rev. Epwarp T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XVI. Percy M. Reese. ‘There is but one opinion at Chautauqua concerning 
these lectures, and that is that they have never been surpassed by any illustrated lec- 
tures given here. Mr. Reese possesses all the requisites of a successful lecturer —a 
voice of great clearness and carrying power, which was heard without difficulty in 
remotest corners of the new amphitheatre; a clear, incisive, deliberate style, and an 
almost faultless enunciation, making it a pleasure to listen to him. He is a care- 
ful student of art history, a discriminating critic, a cultivated and interesting lecturer 
on art topics, and an enthusiast and an authority upon the whole subject of Roman 
and Italian history, ancient, medieval, and mcdern, to the investigation of which 
he has devoted years of study and travel.’’ —Editorial, Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the official organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Subjects: (With Stereopticon Views.) 1, Ancient Rome and the Cesars. The 
great size and population of Imperial Rome. Views and maps of Ancient Rome. 
Matchless records left and late additions to them. 2, Early Christian Rome and the 
Catacombs. Everlasting attraction of Rome. We must go outside the walls and 
underground for traces of the first three hundred years of Christianity in Rome. 
The Campagna and its wonderful, solemn beauty, The Appian Way and its tombs, 
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Catacombs. First Christian arrivals in Rome. Paul’s school and converts in light 
of Lanciani’s late excavations. The earliest picture (caricature) of the Crucifixion. 
Comparison of earliest Christian with Pagan epitaphs. The Symbols. Nero and 
the persecutions. Marvellous growth. Seven million graves, and six hundred miles 
of galleries. Views of chapels, altars, and slabs. The Sarcophagi and their sculp- 
tured scenes from Holy Writ. 3, Mediwval Rome and St. Peter’s. 4, A Glimpse of 
Rome as She is To-day. 5, A Roman Mosaic. A few items of the world’s debt to 
Rome in the fine arts. 6, Social Economics in Rome and in America (without Stere- 
opticon Views). An address (without pictures) on the lessons furnished us, in the 
causes that led to the decline and fall of the all-powerful Roman Empire; showing 
that very many of the evils and problems which are perplexing nineteenth-century 
civilization had their counterparts, and proceeded to their natural consequences, in 
Imperial Rome; and that in study and profit by the warnings of history lies a strong 
defence against the almost inexorable tendency of history to repeat itself. 

XVII. Pror. Thomas E. WILL, A. M., professor of political economy at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, formerly secretary of Boston U. P. P. Subjects: The 
Union for Practical Progress, and all phases of scientific economic problems. Singly 
or in courses. 

XVIII. Rev. WALTER VROOMAN speaks extemporaneously on every subject 
relating to social reform. Is accustomed to out-of-door meetings and large assem- 
blages. He has had considerable experience as an organizer. 

XIX. Rev. R. M. Wesster, of Los Angeles, Cal., is a man imbued with the 
higher ethics of our time, a clear thinker and a good speaker. He treats all phases 
of practical social reform. 

XX. Con. Ricuarp J. Hinton, soldier, author, and orator, is one of the most 
eloquent of our reformers. Subjects: 1, The Nazarene and the Laborer; 2, Walt 
Whitman; 3, Money and Misery; 4, Public Functions and Public Ownership; 5, Karl 
Marx’s Place in History; 6, Labor as a Commodity; 7, Opportunity and Unity —A 
Policy for True Democracy. 

XXI. Rev. Perry MARSHALL, a man thoroughly conversant with all the ethical 
phases of the social question. Subjects: 1, The Problem of the Unemployed — 
Public Ownership; 2, Temperance and Monopolies; 3, Travels in Britain; 4, Travels 
in the Low Countries; 5, Travels in Italy. 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 


The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and that, with the aid of the Union and Arena Auxiliary Club, the measure has become 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation against the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. -In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds of all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected. 
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We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic te the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 


The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one 
dollar to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers 
in the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 

I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 
fund. 

Signed eames m $0 ene costoenseneeseeedsascedcoseceseboces 
City. 
Street Number 
County 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you. have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The ARENA office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 


* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 
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Women Legislators. 


Since the issue of the January ARENA, 
in which there was a series of articles on 
the age of protection for girls, bills to 
place the age at eighteen years have 
been introduced in a large number of 
the state legislatures, and have in a num- 
ber of cases passed one house or the 
other, but are still pending, so that at 
this writing it is impossible to say just 
what the outcome will be. In Missouri 
the bill passed the house 101 to 11, and 
its friends have written us that there is 
no doubt that it will pass the senate. 

In Colorado the bill was introduced by 
Mrs. Holley, one of the first three women 
legislators in the country, and although 
her bill asked that the age be made 
twenty-one years instead of eighteen, 
the age which is asked for in most 
states, it passed promptly. This would 
seem to indicate that the presence of 
women in the legislatures does tend to 
secure better and more prompt legisla- 
tion to protect their sisters. It is signi- 
ficant, too, that in the first legislature in 
which a woman ever sat this bill to pro- 
tect the girls was introduced by one of 
the three women, and that it passed im- 
mediately. There is an old, time-worn 
saying that women are not so kind to 
women as men are, and that men would 
legislate better and more generously 
than would their sisters. At the present 
writing this does not appear on the sur- 
face as particularly accurate, since I be- 
lieve there is not on record any legisla- 
ture composed of men, where, during its 
first session, it hastened to the rescue of 
the honor of the little girls of the state. 

Colorado is now the banner state. 
‘Cwo others, Kansas and Wyoming, had 
the age already at eighteen, and since 
January in three others, at least, it has 
been placed at eighteen. Later, we will 
give the full account of the fight in all 
the states where the bill has been intro- 
duced, and attempt to give the arguments 
against its passage, and the influences 
which worked for or against it. We 
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shall be glad, too, to give credit to those 
earnest and energetic men in many.of the 
states who have worked most loyally for 
the bill. It is significant that in many 
cases the member who has introduced 
the bill and made the opening speech has 
been a physician, in which case he has 
not failed to point out the fact that the 
age at which most of the states withdraw 
their protection from a girl is the age at 
which she most needs it; the age at 
which nature is her antagonist; when she 
is no longer a child and yet when she has 
not reached the poise of womanhood; 
when she is nervous and restless and un- 
strung; when she is easily influenced for 
good or for ill; when, in short, sie does 
not understand herself. From twelve to 
sixteen years of ago every physician 
knows and every mother knows that this 
is the case; yet these are the years at 
which almost all of the states have 
placed her age of responsibility on the 
one subject which means, under our 
present social conditions, entire outlawry 
for her if she makes a mistake of judg- 
ment. Surely nothing could be more 
cruel, nothing more irrational, nothing 
more unjust. H. H. G, 


——n 


A Righteous Cause Loyally Supported. 

In a number of the legislatures this 
winter, tlle members, being profoundly 
stirred on the question of the “‘ age of 
consent,’ have been unwilling to run the 
risk of a single bill failing, so they have 
introduced house bills and senate bills, 
worded a little differently, but intended 
to cover the same case. From one state 
a senator wrote me: ‘‘I am a father, a 
physician and a state senator. Asastate 
senator and physician, I shall do every- 
thing in my power to see this bill passed. 
As a father, I shall do everything I can, 
whether it passes or not, to protect my 
little girls against the outrage in senti- 
ment which is implied by our present 
laws. I want this law made what it 
should be, and whether it is or not, there 
is 2 father with a shot-gun behind it.” 




















Letters have poured into Tur ARENA 
office from every state from men and 
from women, from legislators and con- 
stituents, wanting to know what could 
be done; offering services, saying, ‘* We 
never understovd this before.”’ So many 
demands were for the January 
ARENA that we put the articles on that 
subject into a five-cent pamphlet, which 
has been sent for by the hundred from 
all parts of the country. Women’s clubs, 
the W. C. T. U. organizations, the White 
Ribboners, men’s organizations, and in- 
dividuals have sent for them to distrib- 
ute, to make public sentiment. In fact, 
the whole country seems to have been 
aroused on this subject to a degree, and 
whether the bill is carried in many of the 
states or not, the seeds have been sown, 
and the results will be not far to seek. 
Letters were sent from this office to 
every individual of the nearly nine 
thousand legislators of the country, ask- 
ing each personally to give his reasons 
over his own name for objecting to the 
passage of such a bill. Replies have 
come by the hundred from those who 
are in favor of the bill, but those who 
are not in favor of it do not appear to be 
especially anxious to appear in print for 
the inspection of their constituents. 
Possibly this also is significant. By the 
time of our next issue we hope to be able 
to give a full account of the progress and 
achievement of the winter in this direc- 
tion. H. H. G. 


made 
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Two Congresses. 

Two congresses have just closed in 
Washington. One was the Fifty-third 
Congress, composed of three hundred 
fifty-six members besides the delegates, 
‘“‘representative men from all parts of 
the country,” so Speaker Crisp said in 
his farewell speech. It was the largest 
male Congress yet convened in this coun- 
try. The other was the second Triennial 
Congress or Council of representative 
women from all parts of the country. 
Both were convened to represent and dis- 
cuss varied and important measures. In 
the one there were a number of barroom 
brawls, several incipient fights on the 
floor, a number of blackguardly quarrels, 
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a display of temper and drunkenness. 
In the other none of these features were 
present. Difference of opinion there 
was, but no undignified encounters or 
display of personal feelings. ,Nobody 
swore, fought or got drunk. A report 
says: ‘“* Then the resolutions on religion ( 
came up, and the discussion grew warm. 

One resolution voiced a protest against ; 
the persecution of any people on account 

of religious belief, race or condition, and 

after a long argument this was finally 

amended by inserting the words ‘ or unbe- 

lief,’ notwithstanding it has always been 

claimed that the first thing women would 

do in public life would be to make social 

and religious distinctions and laws that 

would be unbearable, and that they 

would lack self-control and dignity. Let 

us pause and consider these two repre- 

sentative congresses which have just 

closed. Which of the two better repre- 

sented the brain, dignity, honor and ca- 

pacity for bettering the condition of the 

country ? Which was more sincere in its 

desire to do so? Which was freer from 
intolerant, petty personalities? Let us 

pause and consider. H. H. G. 












































The People Plundered and the Credit of 
the United States Impaired — Was 
it Not a Crime? 

Through the deliberate action of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle 
the tax payers of America have been 
plundered of more than sixteen million 
dollars, through the secret deal com- 
passed by the agents of English Shylocks, 
aided by the former law partner of Mr. 
Cleveland, as parties of the first part and 
the United States, represented by Mr. 
Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle, as 
parties of the second part. So unparal- 
leled and shameful was this secret deal 
that it calls for more than passing notice. 
(1) Through it the people are plundered, 
as before observed, out of over sixteen 
million dollars. (2) The credit of the 
nation has been wantonly impaired. (3) 
The Shylocks have the option of all 
bonds that may be issued for months to 
come. 

Let us suppose that President Cleve- 
land was employed to conduct the busi- 
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ness affairs of an association of twenty- 
five business men who had believed in 
his pretensions of special holiness and 
integrity, and who regarded him as fairly 
shrewd. Now let us suppose that a cer- 
tain amount of funds was needed and 
the paper of this syndicate was to be 
placed; capitalists were eagerly waiting 
for bids, while a general clamor had 
been raised for a popular loan, which 
would be held for investment by small 
capitalists throughout the land in which 
the twenty-five lived. Yet in the face of 
all this let us suppose that Mr. Cleveland 
renews his former law partnership, and 
enters into a deal with some agents 
for foreign capitalists whereby the 
friends of his former law partner pay 
one hundred four for paper which, ac- 
cording to the rate which was paid a 
short time previous for less favorable 
paper by the same syndicate, was worth 
at least one hundred nineteen. And let 
us suppose that Mr. Cleveland, as the 
trusted representative of these twenty- 
five men, pledged their paper to such an 
extent that they were the losers to the 
extent of sixteen million dollars; that is, 
if Mr. Cleveland had taken bids or fa- 
vored a popular loan his clients would 
have saved sixteen million dollars that 
through the secret deals conducted by 
Mr. Cleveland’s former law partners and 
some agents for foreign Shylocks as 
parties of the first part and Mr. Cleve- 
land, as representative of the twenty-five 
men who had reposed confidence in him, 
as party of the second part, had been 
lost to them. Now what would have 
been said or thought of such action ? 

Again, does any sane man regard the 
President as such a hopeless imbecile as 
to suppose he would have acted as he 
has acted as representative of the govern- 
ment if it was his private fortune he was 
manipulating ? 

What, then, shall we call this secret 
dicker which has by a single stroke 
taken from our people sixteen million 
dollars for the enrichment of the foreign 
Shylocks ? It will not do to raise the 
baby cry which such political tricksters 
as Senator Hill, in his new rdle of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Man Friday, has raised 


in defence of the discredited administra- 
tion, and say that the president did the 
best he could. As was pointed out in 
Congress, he could not know what he 
could do till he had given the people an 
opportunity to bid. He knew that the 
twelve-year bonds were taken at one 
hundred ten, and that, pro rata, these 
thirty-year bonds would readily bring 
one hundred nineteen. But without 
permitting the people to have a chance 
to bid, without entertaining the plan for 
a popular loan, he deliberately enters 
into a secret compact with foreign Shy- 
locks, represented by his former law 
partner and two New York bankers, by 
which the tax payers are to be robbed of 
sixteen million dollars. The most kindly 
construction that can be placed on the 
president's action, without doing vio- 
lence to common sense, is to regard the 
consummation of this infamous dicker 
as the result of a desire on his part to 
force the members of the Senate and of 
the House to violate their pledges to 
their constituents and do the bidding of 
the autocratic president who seems to 
yield to no will but that of the Bank of 
England and Wall Street. 

Mr. Cleveland seems to imagine that it 
is acrime for a senator or a member of 
the House to differ from him. It never 
appears to enter his head that (1) he 
(Cleveland) can be mistaken, or (2) that 
a representative of the people should be 
loyal to his constituents when that 
loyalty conflicts with his views. A mon- 
arch in England who dared to arrogate 
such power would be promptly reminded 
of the fate of King Charles. 

The infamous character of this side 
deal has called forth bitter denuncia- 
tions; and that our readers may see how 
others regard the action, I give below 
several editorial leaders from the New 
York World. I quote from the World, 
(1) because it is the Democratic organ 
which enjoys the largest circulation of 
any paper in America — over half a mill- 
ion copies daily, —and belonging to the 
party of the president its words have 
special significance; (2) because there is 
not a stronger gold organ in America 
than the World, and hence it cannot be 
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accused of misjudging the president ow- 
ing to its leaning toward silver. This 
Democratic gold organ found it impos- 
sible so to stultify itself as to remain 
silent when the American public was 
being betrayed so shamefully. Hence in 
a leader published on February 13, the 
World said: 


The refusal of the administration to permit 
Congress or the country to know the details of 
its secret bargain for gold with the bankers is 
most extraordinary. It was bad enough to be 
informed by the president that he had consented, 
confessedl, at the dictation of the gold gamblers, 
to a degradatiot of the nation’s credit by a sale 
of bonds on the basis of an interest rate of three 
and three fourths per cent. No bids were in- 
vited. No opportunity was given to the country 
at large to maintain the nation’s credit. By 
private arrangement with a syndicate of bankers, 
consummated in the White House itself, highly 
desirable long-term bonds were sold outright at 
a rate of interest nearly one per cent above the 
last issue and one and one fourth above the rate 
on English consols, The ten days’ option offered 
to Congress of supplanting this issue with three 
per cent gold bonds was a subterfuge. That the 
bankers understood it to be a mere bluff was 
proved by their course in proceeding to apportion 
the bonds and gather the gold to pay for them. 

But as if this were not enough, it now appears 
that there are conditions in the bargain which 
the administration does not wish to reveal. Ex- 
cept for the interview with Mr. Belmont, obtained 
by the World and printed yesterday, Congress 
and the country would be in ignorance of every- 
thing relating to the transaction save the bare 
facts stated by the president. Nothing can 
justify secrecy in such a matter in time of peace. 
The people who must pay the bonds, even to the 
last penny of blood-money, have a right to know 
the conditions ur.der which their credit is lowered 
and their future is mortgaged. Publicity is 
essential to liberty and te.the perpetuity of free 
institutions. The House of Representatives 
should call for this contract and make it public. 
The nation is not in such a strait that it needs to 
be saved by dark-lantern financiering. Turn on 
the light! 


On the following day, February 14, 
the World’s leader read as follows: 


The popular protest against secrecy in the 
bond sale has had its effect. The text of the 
secret contract is at last made public. The 
secrecy was scandalous but not surprising. The 
contract is not one of which its authors should 
be otherwise than ashamed. It discredits the 
government without any shadow of necessity. 
It involves the secret sale of bonds to a syndicate 
of bankers at a rate far below the market price, 
far smaller than might have been obtained, and 
ata rate of interest which is grotesquely out of 
proportion to that at which England and France, 


with far smaller resources and far larger debts, 
borrow money without difficulty. 

At the time when the secret negotiation was 
made United States four per cents were worth 
over one hundred ten in the open market. Yet 
the administration sold to this syndicate of 
bankers $62,000,000 of four per cents at about one 
hundred four. Surely some explanation should 
be given of this remarkable fact. The four per 
cents which were then selling in the open market 
at one hundred ten have only twelve years to run. 
Those sold to the syndicate have thirty years of 
life before them. If the twelve-year bonds are 
worth one hundred ten the thirty-year issue 
should have sold for about one hundred nineteen. 
Why was it sold at one hundred four? Again, 
the value of government four per cents is 80 cer- 
tain and fixed that even this surprising act of 
the treasury in discredit of the government has 
not lowered the market price. The old fours, 
with only twelve years to run, are still readily 
salable in the open market at one hundred ten 
and above. 

Why, then, has the administration sold $62,- 
000,000 of new fours at about one hundred four to 
a syndicate represented by the president’s late 
law partner? Why did it not demand and get 
the market price, one hundred nineteen, or at 
the very worst the one hundred ten at which 
buyers take the older and less valuable bonds ? 
Why did it not sell these bonds in the open 
market ? Why did it waste the substance of the 
people to the extent of many millions, and above 
all why did the treasury make itself the agent 
for impairing the government's credit ? 


On February 15, the World said: 


THE BOND SALE SCANDAL. 


The folly of the new bond contract, now that 
its terms are published, is almost incredible. 
The resources of our country are immeasurably 
greater than those of France or England. Yet 
the administration has based its bargain with 
the bankers upon the assumption that three and 
three fourths per cent is the lowest interest rate 
at which we can expect to borrow money, when 
French rentes and British consols are every where 
deemed desirable investments at two and one 
half per cent. Our own four per cents with 
twelve years to run are eagerly sought for in- 
vestment at one hundred ten and above, which 
would make these new bonds worth about one 
hundred nineteen. Yet the treasury has agreed 
to sell sixty-odd millions of them at about one 
hundred four. 

The treasury thus consents to a bargain which 
puts us as a nation upon a credit basis scarcely 
better than that of a South American republic. 
It consents to pay a rate of interest which, if it 
were applied to British or French securities, 
would breed instant panic. In addition to this 
the government has placed itself helplessly in 
the hands of this grinding syndicate for eight 
months to come. {t has agreed that it will sell 
no bonds to anybody between now and next 
October without giving the syndicate the option 
of taking them. 
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It is a bad bargain and a foolish one from 
beginning toend. It throws away sixteen mill- 
ion dollars or more at the outset. It permanently 
impairs the national credit. It threatens tomake 
further borrowing to meet emergencies impos- 
sible upon any reasonable terms. It is no wonder 
that when such a bargain was to be made the 
negotiation was conducted behind closed doors, 
and that an effort was made, even after the con- 
tract was concluded, and despite the foolish 
denial of Secretary Carlisle, to keep its terms 
secret —an effort that was abandoned only after 
the World’s call to “ Turn on the light.” 


On February 17, the World supple- 
ments its protests as follows: 


A DISCREDITING DICKER. 


Until the government dickered ih the dark 
with a syndicate of bankers for this last loan its 
credit was very high. Its four per cents with 
only twelve years to run were worth one hundred 
ten or more in the market. Its four per cents 
with thirty years to run were therefore worth 
about one hundred nineteen. But in this dicker 
the government discredited itself in a most ex- 
traordinary way. It sold thirty-year four per 
cents for about one hundred four. Thus, as the 
World showed yesterday, it assented to the 
theory of the bankers that our national credit is 
smaller than that of the negro colony of Jamaica, 
whose four per cents are worth one hundred 
eleven; smaller than that of British Guiana, 
whose fours are worth one hundred seven, and 
not much better than that of the Fiji Islands, 
whose four and one halfs are worth one hundred 
two. 

Now let us make some comparisons nearer 
home. Atatime when the treasury itself fixes 
upon one hundred four or one hundred four and 
one fourth as the proper price of government 
fours, and sells them at that rate, the fours of 
Athol, Mass, (did you ever hear of Athol ?), are 
selling in the market at one hundred seven and 
one fourth; Boston Water fours at one hundred 
eleven to one hundred fifteen, according to term ; 
the fours of Brockton, Mass., at one hundred 
seven; those of Cambridge, Mass., at one hun- 
dred eight and one hundred nine; those of De- 
troit at one hundred seven, those of Haverhill at 
one hundred eight and one hundred eight and 
one half, those of Hudson County, N. J., at one 
hundred eight and three fourths, those of Law- 
rence, Mass., at one hundred nine, and so on 
through a list that might be extended to great 
length. 

Of course the credit of the government is not 
by any means so bad as this extraordinary treas- 
ury operation would suggest. It is so good, in- 
deed, that even such a blow has not been able to 
depress the price (one hundred ten) of the old 
fours and the new bonds presently to be issued 
to the syndicate at one hundred four are already 
eagerly bid for at one hundred eleven and above. 
No explanation or defence that has been offered 
excuses this wanton degradation of the credit of 
the United States The refusal of Congress to 
authorize a popular loan did not warrant a secret 
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sale of bonds by the president to foreign bankers 
on their own terms—and such terms! The 
bottom of this scandal has not yet been reached. 


February 18, the same journal took Mr. 
Cleveland’s Man Friday, Hill, to task in 
the following manner: 


SENATOR HILL’S DEFENCE. 


In his speech on Saturday Senator Hill made a 
chivalric defence of the president’s course in 
connection with the late bond sale. He said that 
“the president was hampered by an old statute 
that absolutely dictated to him substantially the 
terms under which he could issue bonds.” And 
he added that if the president was “ driven into 
a corner and compelled to make a harsh bargain 
in behalf of the country”’ it was “‘ because of the 
non-action of Congress.” This excuse lacks the 
essential elementof accuracy. The old law under 
which the president acted authorizes the secre- 
tary of the treasury to issue bonds for the pur- 
chase of gold with which to meet the obligations 
of the government. But will Senator Hill pre- 
tend that the law requires the preside:.t to make 
the bargain in secret? Does it preclude the 
competition usual in such cases? Does it forbid 
an appeal to the country? Does it “ absolutely 
dictate’’ to the president that he shall sell the 
bonds, without calling for bids, at from twelve 
to fifteen points less th: n they are worth ? 

The worst feature of this transaction is the 
manner in which it was conducted, It is bad 
enough that the national credit should be de- 
graded, and that a syndicate of bankers should 
make a needless profit of over sixteen million 
dollars out of the people. But to have this done 
without public bidding, and absolutely without 
competition is most scandalous, It is this secrecy 
and the extraordinary result of it that cover the 
affair with suspicion. The private manipulation 
of a bond sale of such dimensions, begun by an 
agent of the treasury in Wall Street and com- 
pleted in the White House by the bankers them- 
selves, with a former partner of the president as 
their counsel and witness, was neither contem- 
plated by the law nor required by the exigencies 
of the situation. The price which the forthcom- 
ing bonds already command, and the actual sales 
in the daily market of other securities of the 
government less desirable than these, prove that 
the bargain was a bad one for the treasury. The 
evidence is equally clear that the sacrifice of 
credit and of money was as unnecessary as it is 
shameful. The excuse put forward by Senator 
Hill is not valid. Does Congress purpose to leave 
the scandal as it is ? 


On February 19, the World published 
an extended report of the dark-lantern 
deal by which the tax payers of America 
are to be robbed of millions of dollars. 
It first describes J. Pierpont Morgan as 
‘*a financier of the first water,” a church- 
man high up in the management of the 
princely Trinity property, ‘‘a man treated 
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by a good portion of the financial world 
as representing the very acme of corpo- 
rate greed and extortion,” and feared by 
all financiers ‘for his far-reaching influ- 
ence and relentless methods in selling 
scores.” 
tion of the man who, by the aid of his 
former comrade, Grover Cleveland, has 
been able to levy an enormous tax on the 
wealth producers of America, which will 
last for thirty years, the World describes 
how this proceeded, and continues: 


He wished secrecy and was in a position to 
command it. Why should he not? There was 
seated in the chair of the United States presi- 
dency a man who had fattened on fees paid by 
his checks. As a banker, with many and varied 
interests, he had need of much legal talent and 
he had it next door in the Mills Building, and on 
the door appeared the name of Grover Cleveland. 
When the na ne was transferred to the doorplate 
of the Whi’. House, the law business was at- 
tended to by Francis Lynde Stetson, a sharp and 
clever young practitioner, who, for eight years 
this very month, has been the active law adviser 
of the great house of which J. Pierpont Morgan 
was the head. 

When Grover Cleveland went into that law 
firm, he became the paid worker for the banker. 
When the administration and the syndicate head 
drew around the government table in Washing- 
ton to consider the contract, who slrould sit 
there with the contract he had himself drawn 
but Francis Lynde Stetson. It was quite like 
one of the old-time conferences between counsel 
and client in that upper room of the Mills Build- 
ing. Ex-partner Cleveland of course found noth- 
ing awry in the contract, drawn probably on his 
own vacated desk in New York, and surely there 
were no hard words for his vld-time employer, 
the banker of international renown. 

The tax payer, out of whose pocket the exorbi- 
tant interest of the famous bond contract was to 
come, was net present, And now his only part in 
the interesting drama is to “put up and shut 
up,” in the rough and ready language of the 
paddock. ... . 

Yet these same bankers, knowing the method 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, saw in the London cables 
of the same day and in the growing politico- 
financial gossip from Washington an explanation 
of the whole matter. It was plainly seen that 
Mr. Morgan was engineering one of his char- 
acteristic deals, and a week later came the out- 
line of the plan. Then under the pressure of a 
legislative inquiry the formal contract was made 
public. Every step only added to the damning 
record, and if now the sub rosa understanding 
which is generally believed to exist between 
Messrs. Morgan and Cleveland could be made 
public the surprise of the posted ones at the one- 
sidedness of the contract would rise to paralyzing 
astonishment. 

Day after day brings to light new bearings of 
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After this preliminary descrip- ~ 
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this astounding financial freak on the part of the 


government, Every petty county and township, 
every village and city having bonds to sell for 
local improvement or for the refunding of old 
debts, will have to face the sneering comment 
of the bond-buyer or the professional promoter 
who acts as wholesaler in these deals: ‘* What! 
Does Haytown, or Pumpkinville, or Squash Hol- 
low imagine it can float a three per cent bond 
when the United States grabs at a three and 
three fourths per cent, and for thirty years, and 
in gold, too?" There is so much good Ameri- 
can money seeking investment that a town of 
good credit has ‘only to insist upon proper rates 
to get them, but the Cleveland-Carlisle-Curtis 
group of bond floaters have made the task harder 
for every village finance committee the country 
over. It would not be surprising to find a stiffen- 
ing of rates all along the line, and so in a jiffy 
millions more are added to the burdens of the 
working class as the ultimate taxpayer, simply 
because Messrs. Cleveland and Morgan got be- 
hind doors and hatched up one of the most 
monstrous deals on record. 

Mr. Morgan will find it in the history of his 
house, and there are old employees in the treasury 
department who could have informed Mr. Car- 
lisle as head clerk and his master, Mr. Cleveland, 
too, that in war times loans aggregating over two 
thousand million dollars were floated by the 
government. The houses generally employed 
were those of Jay Cooke, of Fisk & Hatch and of 
Henry Clews & Co. What did they get? They 
got just one-eighth of one per cent commission, 
and no more — the regular Stock Exchange rate, 
and a rate which made millions, not only for 
these houses but for many other lesser houses 
that shared in the division of that small commis- 
sion. The national banks all over the country, 
each in its own territory, assisted in gathering 
the ready money the government needed, and 
these bank presidents felt well repaid with a one 
sixteenth commission. . 

The department just now is doing some lively 
work suppressing news. It is one of the hardest 
of tasks to even get the facts of the progress of 
the loan. It would seem that the relation of 
client and counsel still exists between Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Morgan, and that the former had 
received sharp instructions from the latter to 
see to it that the bond deal was put through 
without publicity. 


On the same day, February 19, the 
World published two more editorials 
relating to this humiliating scandal. 
They are as follows: 


The appropriations committee of the Senate 
by practically a unanimous vote, has moved to 
put a stop to secret bond sales. In an amend- 
ment to the sundry civil bill diseretion is given 
toe the secretary of the treasury to issue one hun- 
dred million dollar three per cent short-term 
certificates to meet any deficiency in the reve- 
nues. It is provided, however, that: 


** Hereafter any United States bonds sold or 
disposed of shall first be offered to the public for 
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a period of not less than twenty days, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the secretary 
of the treasury, and shall be sold to the highest 
bidder in case such bids, or any of them, are 
satisfactory.” 


This action was obviously inspired by the 
recent secret sale of bonds to a private syndicate 
of foreign bankers upon terms involving the ex- 
tortion of over sixteen million dollars from the 
taxpayers of the country. It ought not to be 
necessary to have a law to forbid such dickers in 
the dark. But since it has been demonstrated 
that the thing is possible Congress should pro- 
hibit tit in the future. It is scarcely probable 
that there is cuckooism enough in either house 
to defeat the adoption of this significant and 
necessary provision. Let us have no more dark- 
lantern financiering between Wall Street and the 
White House. 


Francis Lynde Stetson says in the World to- 
day that in the bond negotiations he represented 
J. Pierpont Morgan. He adds that he has been 
Mr. Morgan’s counsel since 1887. From 1889 till 
1892 Grover Cleveland was a partner of Mr. Stet- 
son. It seems, therefore, that in secretly selling 
sixty-odd millions of government four per cents 
to a syndicate for sixteen million dollars less 
than they were worth Mr. Cleveland was dealing 
with a former client through his own former 
partner. 

I would suggest that our friends inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the industrial 
millions cut out these World editorials 
for future reference, and also bear in 
mind that Senator Hill played the réle 
of Man Friday to Mr. Cleveland in this 
despicable affair, and sought to deceive 
the people in his apology for his master. 

B. O. F. 


eer 
The Progress of Villany. 

We are about reaching the critical hour 
in the history of this experiment in de- 
mocracy, when an impartial and unprej- 
udiced observer can, with some security, 
put his finger on the causes that will 
produce that grotesque irony of perver- 
sion, that seems to be the heritage of 
human wits, and the fate of all the fair 
enterprises devised by them. 

It is difficult for hopeful and greedy 
partisans to realize this, and it is a mat- 
ter that equally eludes their desper- 
ate dupes, only too anxious to grasp at 
any hope of diminishing their calamities 
by assuming fresh burdens, which their 
posterity will be called upon to meet. 
But let us withdraw for a moment from 
the clamor of the political and economic 
world, and regard the game with the 
calmness and sense of remoteness with 
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which we read a Greek tragedy. Let us 
suppose that the Fates we see at work in 
the contemporary show of life do not in 
any way involve our own identity and se- 
curity — in a word, that we stand entirely 
outside the game. Let us suppose that 
we see the present with the easy and 
complacent eye of the retrospective his- 
torian and philosopher — with the wise 
foresight with which, in reading the his- 
tories of other civilizations, Rome for in- 
stance, we can all predict the final catas- 
trophe for unbridled greed and lust, 
which in devouring others desolates and 
destroys itself. Looking at the factions 
and issues in the political and social life 
of this republic to-day, with this alien 
eye of the mere observer, to whom all 
human activity is a matter for mere sur- 
gery, mere philosophical and scientific 
criticism and speculation, the future 
seems to indicate that one more great 
disillusion awaits the faith and hopes of 
the race. 

It is held to be rather unscientific now- 
adays to cast any sort of doubt upon the 
pathetic belief in an impending millen- 
nium of justice and humanity, a reign of 
love and law; but the fact remains that 
this process of so-called Evolution has 
not yet been established as a law of 
nature, on either the physical or the 
moral and intellectual plane, and there is 
a vast aggregation of indubitable facts in 
history and in the existing conditions of 
governmental systems and society to con- 
tradict it as a theory. This does not 
mean that the present writer believes 
that the Universe is not governed by 
law, for on the contrary he does believe 
that it is; but until the Evolutionists have 
settled one or two moot questions it 
seems premature to assert that it is gov- 
erned by any law of Evolution. It may 
be that it is governed by a law of contin- 
ual action and reaction, which would al- 
low for all the activity of mankind, and 
assert the continuous operation of Nature 
without change. 

At any rate, leaving this wider aspect 
of the question alone, we can safely as- 
sert that history affords certain instruc- 
tive parallels to the economic and _ politi- 
cal phases which exist in this republic at 
this present hour, and that they give a 
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clue more to the perpetual recurrence of 
catastrophe in the history of human af- 
fairs, through the operation of the eter- 
nal instability of human nature, than to 
any theory of the evolution of an ideal 
state of society. There is nothing essen- 
tial in the spectacle of the contemporary 
political and industrial life of to-day for 
which history does not afford a parallel, 
so far as the operation of the passions of 
mankind is concerned; and experience 
seems to point to the theory that, instead 
of changing, the passions of mankind will 
always be stronger than any social or 
political theories. In the United States 
society began with some slight diver- 
gence from the theories and customs of 
society then commonly obtaining, but in 
a very little while the theory and experi- 
ence were at variance, and to-day we see 
that we have simply evolved the old 
types of tyranny from out of slightly dif- 
ferent conditions. We have arrived at 
an oligarchic state of society; and it is 
not by any means extravagant to expect 
that it will in time revert still further to 
the customs which are necessary to pro- 
vide a se¢ure foundation for such a gov- 
ernment, and turn industrial servitude 
into its logical extremity of chattel slav- 
ery. It is all very well to laugh and say 
that such a retrograde movement in 
human experience is impossible; that 
new factors of education and: machinery 
have entered into the government of 
society. Average intelligence is a more 
vital factor in human society than any 
mere system of academic training, and 
we know that the average intelligence of 
American democracy is not higher than 
the average intelligence of ancient Greece 
and Rome; moreover we have no clearer 
vision of life than the ancients and no 
better grasp of the essential elements of 
law and government. As for machinery 
— that could be the most potent factor 
in establishing slavery; for since machin- 
ery now decides the fate of millions, 
whether they shall work or starve, it can 
perhaps be developed to the point where 
the disproportion between the value of 
the services of the machine and its 
tender will be so great that the latter 
can easily be deprived of the franchise as 
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being of no value or significance in the 
social state. Coercion already achieves 
this end, and with the rapid progress of 
militarism, and the expansion of judicial 
power, it may be an easy matter to con- 
vert popular franchise into proprietary 
franchise. Already all laws are property 
laws; to deprive the masses of citizen- 
ship and include them among the posses- 
sions of Capital, would be but to extend 
the interpretation of property. If thisis 
not done it will probably be because man- 
kind is largely swayed and governed in 
its passions by words, and the attempt to 
abolish a euphemism might awaken a 
clamor that would precipitate the crash 
which awaits civilization at some turn in 
future history, just as surely as Rome 
was borne down by the weight of her 
own rottenness. Supposing the change 
is accepted with the philosophic resigna- 
tion with which industrial slavery is now 
accepted, the crash is indefinitely post- 
poned. The dissensions and rivalries in 
the oligarchy will produce a Cesar, and 
then the crash may be expected, when 
the state is overweighted with its own 
horrors and has again completed the cir- 
cle of human experience, and has found 
that in riveting the bonds of the millions 
it has left itself unsupported and unpro- 
tected. Slavery inevitably brings the 
doom of the masters, and chaos. 

But all these possibilities are not 
things of to-morrow. They may, indeed, 
take two or three centuries to thoroughly 
mature; but the drift of social develop- 
ment in the United States is toward a 
repetition of the experience of all oligar- 
chies and despotisms. Perhaps chattel 
slavery would be a melioration of the 
evils of the masses rather than an in- 
crease of them, for to multiply the num- 
ber of proprietors is to lessen the power 
of the despot and encourage the benig- 
nity of caution even in an oligarchy. 

And now for a glimpse of the ‘evo- 
lution’ of this solution of the perils of 
democracy. 

The first step toward the usurpation of 
popular governments is government of 
the government by a conspiracy of finan- 
ciers and usurers. Their machinations 
fasten a burden upon the whole of soci- 
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ety, and in the ramifications of com- 
merce, affect every class of producers, 
debtors and wage earners. This power 
is already at work in our society and is 
producing the desired result of a special 
class of moneyed aristocrats who live by 
usury, and are opposed to any political 
or social movement that will secure to 
the producers a fair share of their prod- 
uct and so increase the value of com- 
modities and decrease the rate of inter- 
est, which multiplies invisibly with every 
increase in the premium on gold. 

We have just received an instructive 
lesson which should teach how com- 
pletely the machinery of government, 
under the single gold standard, is in the 
hands of the conspiracy of money lend- 
ers. The richest country in the world, 
with a superabundance of all the neces- 
saries of life, is declared to be on the 
point of national bankruptcy because it 
cannot play a foolish game with gam- 
blers, who have ‘‘ put up a job” on it, 
and win. It cannot manage to issue gold 
bonds for gold and keep the gold reserve 
up to $100,000,000. Of course it cannot, 
because there is not sufficient gold in the 
world to supply the needs of exchange 
of the whole world, and consequently 
gold is a commodity which the usurers 
can speculate in an endless circle of 
deals — lend, on gold notes, and demand 
gold, relend, demand, and relend, and so 
on ad infinitum; and with each opera- 
tion they make a great profit and in- 
crease the burdens of the debtor nation, 
which in a time of absolute peace and 
commercial prosperity can, under this 
gold-god, roll up a national debt that 
could never be diminished, much less 
wiped out. Itis the old doom of Sisy- 
phus over again — only instead of a rock 
it is an ever-increasing snowball that we 
roll up hill, to have it again descend and 
crush us. 

All this is to come out of the taxes of 
the producers and wage-earners, and as 
gold continually appreciates in value 
there is the natural and inevitable shrink- 
age in all values measured by gold. This 
means the ever increasing downward 
tendency of prices, the continual lower- 
ing of wages, the suspension of indus- 
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tries, strikes, lockouts, bankruptcy, mill- 
ions of men without employment, a com- 
pound increase on all indebtedness, with 
the depreciation of all real and personal 
property; the assistance by the state of 
those on the verge of starvation, the 
failure of taxation to meet the neces- 
sities and obligations of the government; 
and then more bonds, and more incre- 
ment to bond holders, who are not con- 
cerned with production, but only with 
the breeding of money. 

This process, as can easily be seen, 
means the bankruptcy and annihilation 
of all small producers and small traders, 
and the extension of the system of trusts 
and monopolies which have already 
shown their power to control every 
avenue of modern commerce. This once 
firmly established means nothing less 
than absolute industrial slavery for the 
millions, compelled not only to serve 
their taskmasters on the wages of mere 
subsistence, but also to enrich them, be- 
cause they cannot procure the necessar- 
ies of life from any other souree. These 
gigantic monopolies are also interested 
in the maintenance of the gold standard 
which makes money scarce and more pre- 
cious than commodities, because they 
have a monopoly of the markets for com- 
modities and can also demand their share 
of the taxes on commodities and lux- 
uries by demanding that the currency 
they are paid in be redeemed in gold, 
which, held at a premium, enriches by 
the merest passage from hand to hand. 

In a little while all property will be in 
the hands of a very small number of per- 
sons, and as we may be sure that the 
progress of militarism and the perversion 
of law and legislation will keep pace 
with the development of the plutecracy, 
it is not extravagant to suppose that, 
when monopoly of production shall have 
destroyed its own market through the 
extinction of purchasers, and when the 
insolvent and starving millions can no 
longer meet the increasing demands of an 
insolvent government, it will be an easy 
matter to change industrial slavery into 
chattel slavery. And perhaps with some 
assurance of a bellyful we shall all be 
better off, and we may not have to stand 
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in the market places unbidden for, be- 
cause if we are superfluous as “ labor,” 
we can at least hope to pander to Dives’ 
vices. And, thank God! —thereis always 
the open door of Epictetus. 


W. B. H. 


A Thread of Gold and Patriotism. 

There is one thing that is beyond all 
question, and which the most casual 
reader of even the daily press can dis- 
cern, and that is the rapid growth of 
lines of sympathetic opinion in the 
United States, as definite and natural and 
well marked as the geographical divisions 
of the continent. This sectional antag- 
onism is not yet as clearly and definitely 
settled as Mason and Dixon’s line, but it 
is only a question of time when the gold- 
threaded patriotism that binds this union 
of states in a ‘remorseless grip into an 
organic whole, will be put to a most 
severe strain. Whether it will stand that 
strain, or whether the passions and in- 
terests it binds will shrink or swell, it is 
impossible to say; although we may 
safely declare that human nature is hu- 
man nature and will likely remain so, 
gold thread or no. Perhaps those who 
have the tying of the knot will discover 
in time that there is not enough gold 
thread to hold this portentous package 
of diverse interests, and will seek some 
other thread to loosen the bonds and 
allow all a chance to breathe. 

There is plenty of other thread at 
hand, but— Well, human nature is hu- 
man nature; and it seems, since gold 
thread is so scarce, that the folks who 
hold it all cannot understand why the 
rest of the world objects to being stran- 
gled with it. It takes a wild, mad, 
crazy anarchist to see both sides of any 
question; and so it will be very unwise 
for any one to prophesy that it will be 
discovered, in time to save patriotism 
from breaking violently in two, that silver 
thread pieced on to the gold thread, 
would help out greatly, and give all in- 
side the string elbow room enough to 
get something out of life. But just here 
we must remember that Judas Iscariot 
in London holds the end of the gold 
thread, and takes in a reel or so every 
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now and again to make sure he has a 
bite; and so it will be very ridiculous to 
wax optimistic and sentimental over the 
chances of any epidemic of wisdom. This 
Judas will not go and hang himself — at 
least not until he has got us dangling high 
in the air on the gallows; then, possibly, 
our sheer weight may lift him off his feet 
and he may get his turn. But that is all 
very far off and visionary. 

In the meantime the golden thread 
may become so oppressive that millions 
will be strangled, and those good believ- 
ers who insist upon sticking their feet 
in the others’ faces may get seriously 
hurt. It will be too bad; but it will be 
human nature. 

To drop the metaphor of the golden 
thread — patriotism, like charity, begins 
at home. It begins among the fields 
upon which men toil and moil, in the 
shop, the factory, the home that is mort- 
gaged to some far-away alien, whose 
interest doubles and trebles as prices 
decline, and whose principal increases 
year by year at the same ratio, beyond 
all hope of clearance. A patriotism that 
includes the abstract idea of interests 
and peoples outside the home depends 
upon the animating power of freedom, 
unfettered aspiration, and a belief in the 
general virtue and helpfulness and good- 
ness of others — not any mawkish senti- 
ment, but the give and take of social and 
commercial intercourse. 

Patriotism never includes the con- 
temptible cur of a hangman whose cord 
is round a man’s neck; and the patriotic 
bondholders and usurers whose great 
organ of inspired divine wisdom in the 
East is the New York Evening Post can 
make the application of this gentle hint, 
if they choose. And to give both sides 
of the picture, the patriotism of the 
hangman never includes the poor debtor 
inside his loop, who is to swing for hav- 
ing abstracted a loaf of bread to stop the 
cries of his starving little ones. 

If the opinion gains ground that one 
section or body of men is bleeding an- 
other from mere greed and lust of gold, 
then patriotism, while it is not exploded, 
changes its character. It may be long 
suffering, but it finally narrows down to 
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the bled and ceases to include the bleed- 
ers; and the same laws and the same 
speech cannot overcome this first law of 
nature. The golden thread will not bear 
the strain of the mighty uprising of na- 
ture; and those who deprecate the vio- 
lence of Nature's laws must set about and 
“lobby”? her—or lengthen the thread 
with some more elastic material. This 
is the choice which the Judas Iscariots 
who believe in the divine dispensation 
of 1873 which came from the Lord’s 
anointed, the Rothschilds, and demone- 
tized half the currency of this country, 
the old metal that had served all the 
old and great civilizations, and serves 
China to-day, will be called upon to 
consider within the next few decades. 
The newspapers we have always with 
us and they manage to make such a 
damnable din that only very cool heads 
can hear themselves think. But ulti- 


mately human nature, and not the news- 
papers, governs this mad old world; and 
so the golden thread must be pieced out 
with silver or there will be a snap and a 


crash, and Judas may hear a clamor far 
more terrible than that of the mangy 
hyenas of the Press he has established 
and subsidized on this continent for our 
education and discipline. 

Any one whose eyes and ears are open, 
and who is not paid a salary to be silly 
or sottish, knows that there is growing a 
well defined feeling of antagonism be- 
tween the debtor and the creditor sec- 
tions of these United States, and that the 
debtor section feels that it is producing 
all that keeps the creditor section alive, 
and is making it wealthier year by year, 
and is growing itself more and more in 
debt, more hopeless, more desperate, and 
while producing more’ and more than 
ever before, is surely passing from debt 
to bankruptcy and from bankruptey to 
tenantship and the grand old feudal 
system of that glorious home of Judas 
Iscariots, Great Britain. 

It only requires the merest glance at 
recent legislation to show the widening 
gulf of opinion and sentiments and inter- 
ests of the people living in the Northeast 
and those living in the South and West. 
This strong and insurmountable distinc- 
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tion of interests and opinion will grow, 
and every election will emphasize and 
intensify it, whether the old parties stem 
the tide or are broken to pieces. The 
money question is the great question 
which divides the Northeast from the 
rest of the United States—the wheat 
and cotton, coal and iron producing sec- 
tions — and the money question under- 
lies every problem of civilization; it 
involves the destinies of the race, the 
choice between advance and barbatism, 
freedom and slavery. In significance it 
outweighs the old problem of slavery, 
and it must be settled for or against the 
interests, moral and physical and spir- 
itual, of humanity. It enters into every 
question; it bites into every public man’s 
morality; it unsettles religion, obstructs 
science, creates desolation out of abun- 
dance, and shakes God almighty on His 
throne — in the minds of men. 

For the debtors and producers to keep 
pace with the appreciation of gold under 
the single standard would be more mirac- 
ulous than any of the labors of Hercules. 
It is astonishing that the appreciation of 
gold was not included among the ten 
plagues of Egypt — but perhaps the good 
God thought that such a desperate resort 
would involve His good name in too 
great and permanent an odium. This 
devilish whim was left to the descend- 
ants of Israel in our more fortunate day 
and generation, in which the science of 
usury has reached the acme of its perfec- 
tion, and promises to reduce our wants 
by the protracted process of reducing us 
to such an extremity that we have not 
sufficient vitality left to reproduce our- 
selves. This gang of Jew usurers who 
rule all the kings and kingdoms, govern- 
ments and empires of the modern world, 
has hit upon a surer method of depopu- 
lating the earth than any suggested by 
Malthus or Schopenhauer — they have 
outdickered the very Devil. They play 
with our stakes, win, and we pay the 
forfeit. 

The old sectionalism in this country 
was founded upon the institution of 
slavery. The new sectionalism will be 
more bitter, because it will come home 
directly to every.man who is a producer, 
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who is a wage-earner, who has amassed 
a little money and tried to build a home, 
—and it is based upon the money ques- 
tion. The Northeastern states believe in 
a single gold standard because they are 
mostly occupied in the arduous occupa- 
tion of drawing interest and cutting 
coupons. The South and West believe 
in bimetallism, because they are engaged 
in feeding and clothing and pleasuring 
the coupon cutters, and trying to meet 
interest charges, which with the contin- 
ual appreciation of gold and the shrink- 
age of all other products and properties, 
demand twice and thrice as many prod- 
ucts to obtain the money to satisfy 
them as when the debts were contracted. 
The fact that the principal of these debts 
can never be satisfied under this system 
does not alarm the creditor, for he is 
paid ten times over and more in interest, 
and if ever the interest fails he forecloses 
and goes on receiving rent with an equa- 
nimity which should send anarchism to 
its God, to plead for pardon for rash 
imaginings. 

The people in the South and West, 
however, are possessed of the absurdly 
irrational idea that they did not enter 
upon the great labor of building up that 
vast domain for the benefit of Eastern 
and foreign capitalists and money lenders 
and mortgage sharks in combination with 
the railroad companies. They object. 
It is passing strange, but human nature 
is different in different localities — that 
is, it is centred on different aims — and 
so we see a much to be deplored antag- 
onism, a certain asperity that threatens 
to become something sharper than an 
asperity, and will certainly produce rad- 
ical political changes. The people in 
the South and West are, relatively speak- 
ing, debtors, and as the purchasing power 
of the dollar increases they feel their 
pecuniary burdens become heavier and 
heavier to bear, although nature is more 
bounteous than ever. 

And so this country is becoming divided 
in spirit, and the golden thread pinches 
patriotism tighter and tighter. Pessi- 
mists begin to talk of a conflict of inter- 
ests that render a political union of this 
vast continent artificial and unnatural. 
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They predict a split. It is common talk 
among Europeans, and is not such rank 
heresy here as never to be heard of. Is 
this possible ? If so, is it to be averted ? 
And what is the secret of amity? Jus- 
tice! Let the East stop playing black- 
leg, and thimblerig, and return to the 
sound money of the Constitution. Other- 
wise, when the pessimists croak let us 
lend attentive ears. There may be some- 
thing in this direful portent, if not for 
us for our posterity; and we must build 
for the centuries and not for the day. 
W. B. H. 


New Legislation on the Age of Consent. 


Just as THE ARENA goes to press this 
cheering bit of news comes to us: 


The New York State Medical Society, which 
met in this city on February 12, 13, and 14, by a 
unanimous vote passed the following resolutions: 


* Resolved, That the proposed legislation limit- 
ing the legal age of consent in this state to 
eighteen years instead of sixteen is a measure 
calculated to limit the social evil with its attend- 
ant diseases and physical as well as moral degra- 
dation. Therefore, 

** Resolved, That the proposed legislation meets 
with the cordial support and approval of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York.” 

The above resolutions were proposed to the 
Medical Society of the State of New York at its 
annual meeting held in Albany, Feb. 5, 6, and 7, 
1895, and were unanimously passed. 

(Signed) FREDERICK C. CuRTIs, M. D., 
Secretary. 


The New York State Homeopathic 
Medical Society unanimously passed 
similar resolutions at its meeting one 


week later. Other organizations and 
societies have added their voices of ap- 
proval to these. The bill in New York 
was introduced by Dr. George W. Brush. 
It has passed the house by an almost 
unanimous vote, and is reported as likely 
to have little opposition in the senate. 
If the medical organizations of each 
state will follow the splendid example 
set by those of New York there can be 
little doubt of results. I am glad to say 
that the bills are championed in most of 
the states by medical men. 

The best bill yet reported to us and 
which we would recommend introduced 
elsewhere reads thus: 
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A BILL 
To amend section 6816 of the Revised Statutes of 
Ohio. 
SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 


sembly in the State of Ohio, That section 6816 of 
the Revised Statutes of Ohio be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

SEcT, 6816. Whoever has carnal knowledge of 
a female person forcibly and against her will, or 
being eighteen years of age or older carnally 
knows a female child under eighteen years of 
age, with her consent, is zuilty of rape. 

SectT.2. That said Section 6816 as amended 
March 8, 1887, be and the same is hereby repealed ; 
and this act shall take effect and be enforced 
from and after its passage. 


This bill was drawn and introduced by 
Senator George Iden. 

It will be seen that youth of either sex 
is hereby protected against vice from 
without and inexperience from within. 
This is most heartily approved. 

H. H. G. 


The New Political Economy. 


In this issue we begin the publication 
of a very valuable series of articles out- 
lining the scope of the New Political 
Economy, and showing wherein it dif- 
fers upon social and ethical grounds 
from the orthodox economics of the 
Manchester school, which dominate the 
government and business of society in 
our day. The series comes from the pen 
of one of the most able and thoroughly 
equipped writers on law and economics 
in the country to-day — Prof. Frank Par- 
sons, of the Boston University Law 
School. Professor Parsons has devoted 
his life to the study of these subjects, 
and he is recognized as one of the most 
scholarly and authoritative writers on 
law in the United States. His textbooks 
are familiar to students all over the 
country. 

It is especially a matter for congratu- 
lation among reformers that the sym- 
pathies of such an acute and conserva- 
tively trained mind should be enlisted in 
the cause of scientific economy, in oppo- 
sition to economics founded merely upon 
custom, existing abuses, and the assump- 
tion that selfishness and greed are the 
only laws governing human conduct. 
There is no other study which can give 
aman such a sound grip of all the ele- 
ments of economical 


science, as the 
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science of law, if rightly interpreted. 
Mr. Parsons, therefore, addresses h m 
self to a discussion of the moot ques- 
tions of the New Economics with such a 
mastery of the subject, and so many 
advantages over the ordinary unscien- 
tific writer on economical theory, that 
his articles should carry a great deal of 
weight, even with those whose interests 
and opinions are in conflict with the 
philosophy of this great subject. 

Mr. Parsons is, happily, not simply a 
master of law, and a strong and keen 
and conservative scientific thinker, but 
he recognizes that no science can be said 
to be established which conflicts at every 
point with the fundamental and well es- 
tablished dogmas of ethics, and the per- 
manent, inherent, intuitive ethical fac- 
ulty of mankind. Thus he combines 
these two important intellectual quali- 
ties of scientific exactitude of mind with 
a keen and constant perception of ethical 
law —a quality of intellectual tempera- 
ment which, unfortunately for the prog- 
ress of scientific law, is denied to many 
otherwise competent scientific men; 
and treated with such contempt and un- 
scientific indifference by all the orthodox 
economists as at once to put their spec- 
ulations outside the pale of scientific 
inquiry. 

The paper in this issue deals with 
‘* The People’s Highways,” and it should 
be carefully studied by all who realize 
the importance of a settlement of the 
railroad problem, if civilization is to 
progress and endure with any benefit to 
the society living under its restrictions. 

The general scope of the series will be 
to deal directly with the great. modern 
economic contradiction of Monopolies. 
It will cover monopoly in transportation, 
commerce, manufacture, property, fi- 
nance, and the making of law. The 
specific topics will be: ‘The People’s 
Highways,” ‘‘The People’s Lamps,” 
‘* Trusts,”’ ‘‘ Immoral Dollars,” ‘‘ Wealth 
Diffusion,” and ‘*‘ Government by and for 
the People.” W. B. H. 














